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No one likes to ask 
questions. Our pam- 
phlet, ‘* How to Know 
New York,’’ answers 
all awkward ques- 
tions about Greater 
New York. Free to 
any address on re- 
ceipt of 3c. postage. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, Forp & SHAW, Props. 


_The Grand Union, directly opposite the Grand Central Station, is a 
high-class, comfortable, home-like hotel, with moderate rates—$1 a day 
and upward, European plan, No cab fares nor express charges, 








United States Navy 
Over 160 Vessels Lithographed on One Sheet 
40 in. x 26 in., two tints, - ) 25°: 

OR - 
26 in. x 20 in., five colors, = ) 
The charts in folders, simillar in form to pocket 


maps, 35 cents. Sent postpaid on reciept of price. 
Stamps accepted. 
Many Other Attractive War Novelties 


Quantity Prices to the Trade. Send for Illustrated Circular 


Cc. A. MUSSELMAN 
1213-1215 Filbert Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
In 1856 Gail Borden introduced condensed milk, and from small beginning an enormous 
industry has resulted. The product of tens of thousands of cows is required to supply the 
demand for this superior infant food. No other equals it.—Adv. 4 
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Maria Louise Pool 


THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD 


A Novel. Illustrated by Clifford Carleton. Post, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. 
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Miss Pool is one of the most distinctive and powerful of novellists of 
the period, and she well maintains her reputation in this instance. 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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i DALLY THE TWO SALOMES q 
: Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. \ 

| \ 
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MAIN W 
A MRS. GERALD. A Novel. Illustrated. Post 8vo, W 
A\ Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. W 
i AGAINST HUMAN NATURE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Y 
“xe $1.25. 4 
s ROWENY IN BOSTON. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. W 
i IN THE FIRST PERSON. A Novel. Post 8vo, y 
Pi Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. W 
a MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. Post 8vo, Cloth, ‘i 
A $1.25. W 
{\N KATHARINE NORTH. Post 8vo, Cloth, g1.25. W 
rN OUT OF STEP. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 4 
mM Miss Pool’s novels have the characteristic quallities of American life. : J 
I They have an indigenous flavor. The author is on her own ground, W 
4 A instinct with American feeling and purpose.—N. Y. Tribune. W 
‘ Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York and London Y 
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Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional, See prize offer on another page. 
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SPELLING BEE for July 
$1000.2 * CASH PRIZES 


OME of the words in the advertisements in this issue of 
Gopey’s MaGazineE are misspelled, and the search for these 








words forms a fascinating and instructive contest of skill. 

To those subscribers who mail, to the address given below, lists 
of these misspelled words The Godey Company offers $1000.00 in 
cash prizes as follows: One prize of $200.00; one prize of $100.00; 
two prizes of $50 each; four prizes of $25.00 each; ten prizes of 
$15.00 each ; fifteen prizes of $10.00 each, and forty prizes of $5.00 
each, making a total of seventy-three prizes, amounting to one thou- 
sand dollars, subject to the following conditions: 


EEE 


The largest prize will be awarded to the person sending the list 
containing the greatest number of misspelled words, the next largest 
to the person sending the next greatest, and so on until all the seventy- 
three prizes have been awarded. In case of a tie, priority of mailing, 
as shown by the postmark, will govern the decision, but all lists mailed 
before noon on July 1st will be considered as mailed at that time. 


In case of a further tie, preference will be given to the list 
having the fewest words corrected in violation of the spelling rules 
on second page following. If it is impossible to make a decision 
on these grounds, prizes corresponding in number to the number of 
ties will be added together and equally divided. In case the postmark 
does not show the hour at which the postage stamp was cancelled, 
it will be assumed to be 12 o'clock, noon. No list will be considered 
which is received after July 23d, 18098. 


The correct list of words with the names of the winners will be 
published in the September number of GopEy’s Macazine, and checks 
for the amounts of the different prizes will be mailed to the successful 
competitors. 
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_ Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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18938— (Tenth Contest of the Series) 


Offered to Subscribers to Godey’s Magazine 





Each competitor must send a list of the misspelled words, and give the 
correct spelling, the name of the article advertised, the name of the 
advertiser and his full address exactly as it is given in the advertisement. 


In this issue of Godey’s Magazine there must be a number of advertisements 
announcing articles of interest to you. It is urged that if you desire further in- 
formation, samples or the articles advertised, you correspond at once with the 
advertisers, mentioning Godey’s Magazine. Please note at the foot of your list 
of misspelled words the names of advertisers to whom you have written. 

The Competitor’s Seal, printed in the lower left-hand corner of this page, 
must be attached to every list. Note at top of your list the number of misspelled 
words it contains, and write your name and address plainly on the outside of the 
envelope. 

This competition is open only to those whose unexpired subscriptions to GoprEy’s 
MaGAZINE are entered on the subscription books of ‘The Godey Company, or whose 
annual subscriptions are received before July 23d, 1898. In order to be entitled 
to compete, subscribe now if your name is not already on our books. If desired, when 
one is not already a subscriber, subscription may be enclosed with the list of mis- 
spelled words, or it may be sent separately. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. All sub- 
scriptions will be promptly acknowledged. 

Winners of previous spelling contests offered by ‘The Godey Co. and persons 
connected with the editorial, mechanical or other departments of the magazine will not 
be allowed to compete. ‘The prizes are offered simply to encourage the careful examina- 
tion of the advertising pages. Similar prizes will be offered in the August and succeeding 
numbers, which will be open to subscribers only. 


The general spelling rules which governed the contest in the May number, as explained on the next page 
following, will govern this contest. 
IMPORTANT. 
Note plainly at top of your list the number of misspelled words it contains No list will be considered to have 
a greater number of words than appears from this naniber at the top. 
Always give your name and address exactly as they were first given to us for entry on our subscription books. 
In case an advertiser gives more than one address, it will be sufficient if you give the one nearest to your home. 
Write legibly and have your list in such form that it can be examined and counted easily. Give the misspelled 
words, correct spellings, articles advertised, advertisers and addresses of advertisers in five distinct columns. The 
list on the page following this is zo¢ given as the proper form. 
Each list, to be considered, must be complete in itself, with words, addresses, 
4 seal, etc., as required. We can take no notice of requests to make changes or 
S$ ellin Bee additions of any sort after lists are received. If you find you have omitted any thing, 
or want to make any change whatever, send a complete new list, seal and all. 
T — Attach the seal to your list. If it is put loose in the envelope it may be lost and 
(Tenth of the Series) the list may be thrown out as having no seal. 








ODEY’S The misspelled word must be written in your list once for each time that it 
occurs. 
MAGAZINE 
July, 1898 Address: COMPETITION EDITOR, GODEY’S MAGAZINE 
’ 52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


COMPETITOR’S SEAL 








Copyrighted, 1898, by The Godey Co. 
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Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 








The following is a list of the misspelled words, with the correct spelling, in the ad- 
vertising pages in the May number of Godey’s Magazine: 
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THE MAY CONTEST 





« 


collapce collapse Trained Motherhood | stimulents stimulants Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
expresssage expressage Trained Motherhood | irratible irritable Lydia Pinkham 
currant current Manhattan Clipping | benefitted benefited Lydia Pinkham 
Bureau humilliation humiliation Helen G. Markoe 
abundent abundant Manhattan Clipping particulers particulars Helen G. Markoe 
Bureau factery factory Omo Dress Shield 
countery country New England News- | sandwitches sandwiches Durkee’s Salad Dress- 
paper Bureau ing 
indiginous indigenous Harper & Brothers peculiarties peculiarities Vici Leather Dressing 
masterpeices masterpieces Harper & Brothers discribing describing Bemis Eye Sanitarium 
importent important Murray Hill Pub. Co. | vehicals vehicles Peerless Carriage Co. 
excelence excellence Kalamazoo Duplicate harrness harness Peerless Carriage Co. 
Whist | factery factory Thos. J. Myers 
articals articles The Godey Co. anotomically anatomically Christy Saddle 
preseding preceding The Godey Co. corrrect correct Christy Saddle 
convinsing convincing The Godey Co. warrented warranted Shepard’s Cyclometer 
independance independence The Godey Co. | extravagence extravagance Crawford Bicycle 
accurasy accuracy Williams Typewriter mattrasses mattresses Ostermoor Feit Mat- 
elementery elementary Powder Point School tress 
circulers circulars The Clifton School ilustrated illustrated Rood Magic Scale 
acquaintences acquaintances Bell’s Complexion principle principal Gaze’s Tours 
Tonic sufferring suffering Mabe! E. Rush 
carrriage carriage Hall's Hair Renewer applience appliance Lee Mfg. Co. 
fragrence fragrance Pinaud’s Perfumery acording according Lee Mfg. Co. 
differant different Hartford Steel Bed- chanses chances Eastman Kodak 
steads recomend recommend Marlborough Camera 
seperate separate “ Love Letters”’ finnishing finishing Yale Camera 
insurence insurance Penn Mutual Life unpresedented unprecedented Kozy Camera 
tendancy tendency Best & Co. responsability responsibility Kozy Camera 
notise notice Feder’s Pompadour oder odor Egg White Soap 
shadeing shading Pernin’s Shorthand reciept receipt Egg White Soap 














Explanation 





This list of words, misspelled in 
the May number, is made up 
in accordance with the follow- 





ing general principles and rules : 

(1) The contest is only in detecting misspelled words, that 
is, the wrong arrangement or number of letters, or the wrong 
letters. It is not acontest in grammar, rhetoric, punctuation, or 
proofreading. Anyone with a knowledge of spelling, or with a 
dictionary, who examines every word in the advertisements 
understandingly, can find every mistake. Sometimes the letters 
spell a word that evidently is not intended, and does not make 
sense (e. g., too for to), in which case careful reading will 
bring out the mistake. Sometimes a wrong letter or a mis- 
placed letter makes an absurd and unpronounceable word. 
In such a case it is necessary to read the context carefully to 
see what the word should be corrected to. Advertisers some- 
times use slang, coined words, and sentences of doubtful 
grammatical construction. It is important to read intelligently 
and to distinguish these cases from instances of misspell- 
ings. 

(2) Consult any one of these four authorities: Webster, 
Worcester, the Standard, and the Century dictionaries. Words 
sanctioned as in use at the present time by one of these, will 
not be considered misspelled. 

(3) Proper names, unless very well known, cannot be 
counted. 

(4) Capitalization, hyphenization and the use of apostro- 
phes, accents and spaces are totally disregarded. 

(5) Foreign words are excluded. 

(6) Latitude is allowed in abbreviations. 

(7) Mistakes due to the breaking of the type during print- 


ing are not counted. In the May number the word letter (in 





advertisement of Egg White Soap) became Iette 
the edition through such an accident. 


in part of 


(8) Sometimes misspellings occur in words not printed from 












type, but lettered by the artist who designs an advertisement. 
In such a case, we have to allow the mistake to go uncor- 
rected, but we do not count it as an intentional misspell- 
ing. 

(9) We shall not expect technical knowledge of readers, 
and words included through inability to apply paragraphs 7 
and 8 will not be counted against contestants, 

(10) Reasons for including or omitting certain words about 
which question arose in the May issue were as follows: 

Coloritypes (in advertisement of Murray Hill Publishing 
Co.), questioned by a number of contestants, seems to be a 
trade name, and cannot be found in the dictionaries. It is 
therefore assumed to be correct and is omitted from the list. 

The ein when (Ed. Pinaud), by a breaking of part of its line, 
seemed to resemble a figure 2. This is omitted under Rule 7. 

With (advertisement of Southern Railway), is plainly sub- 
stituted for which, but as it cannot be called a misspelling it 
is not included. 

Anticeptic (Bénédictins Dentifrices) became illegible in a 
number of copies by the breaking of the type in printing, and is 
consequently, in fairness to all, excluded. 

Infringemants (Racycle) is excluded under Rule 8. 

Incidently (Hartford Tires) has authority. 

Among the words spelled in two ways, according to the four 
different authorities named in Paragraph 2, are installment 
and instalment, defense and defence, unequalled and un- 
equaled, unrivalled and unrivaled, program and pro- 
gramme, skillful and skilful, indorse and endorse, Lilipu- 
tian and Lilliputian, catalogue and catalog. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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The Prize Winners for May 





The winners of the Cash Prizes offered for the detection of misspelled words in the advertisements 
in the May number of Godey'’s Magazine are as follows: 


A slight change in the method of awarding prizes is made necessary by the large number of 


ties: 


The first prize of $200, second prize of $100, two prizes of $50, four prizes of $25. 


ten prizes of $15, and eight prizes of $10 are added together (making $730), and divided 
among the following 26 persons tied for first place: 


.. K. Rentchler, 1004 Century Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Emily K. Learned, Florence, Mass. 

Mrs. J. A. Ward, 80 Gates Ave., Montclair, N. J. 

Mrs. Sarah Sweeney, 58 Division Ave., Brooklyn, E.D., N. Y. 

Mrs. Leonora Burkes, 430 Rhode Island Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mrs. E. J. Howes, 4 Highland Ave., Somerville, Mass. 

Mrs. George Wallace, 543 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. O. C. Curtis, 54 Eastern Promenade, Portland, Me. 

A. E. Lickman, 2683 Third Ave., Borough of Bronx, New York. 

Mrs. Ella Sears, East Dennis, Mass. 

Rosabelle Jones, 1117 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 

Mary F. Livingston, 14 Highland St., South Framingham, 
Mass. 


M. S. Boardman, Box 282, Northampton, Mass. 

A. B. Vouté, 916 Twenty-third St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. M. B. Lynds, 444 Fourth St., South Boston, Mass. 
Louise V. O’Connell, 86 West 134th St., New York City. 

Mrs. A. A. Taylor, 313 East 69th St., New York City. 

John Hepburn, Kentville, Nova Scotia. 

W. J. Dingledine, 93 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Miss Almeda C. Sterling, Oceanic House, Peak’s Island, Me. 
Peter Egbers, Hamilton, III. 

Frank H. Schwenk, 669 George St., Norristown, Pa. 

Miss Elizabeth R. Knight, rear 169 Newbury St., Portland, Me. 
Miss Katie E. Gile, 62 Gorham St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. A. C. Higgins, Montvale Road, Newton Centre, Mass, 
Margaret Laughlin, 81 Spruce St., Portland, Me. 


The remaining seven prizes of $10 and two prizes of $5 are added together and divided among 
the following 9 persons tied for second place: 


Margaret I. McLaughlin, Cor. Ninth and Van Buren Sts., 
Oswego, N. Y. 

Thomas H. Stuart, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

D. W. Nead, P. O. Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Lou Merrilat, 98 West Court Street, Kankakee, III. 


The following each won a prize of $5: 


Mrs. Nettie Hahn, Bristolville, Ohio. 

Mrs. Rebecca H. Weeks, 113 Willis St., New Bedford, Mass. 

Mrs, Frank D. Fuller, 321 Main St., Norwich, Conn. 

F. D. Mitchel, General Delivery, Nashville, Tenn. 

H. A. Morrell, Pittsfield, Me. 

W. H. Sherman, 512 Boscobel St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. T. T. Lyman, 226 Union St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Katherine Haggerty, High School, Scranton, Pa. 

Miss Gertrude R. Maclernon, 605 Washington St., care S. S. 
Strafford, New York City. 

George W. Lakin, Room 414, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

A.C. Jones, 1117 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 

B. F. Darrah, 1809 East Elm St., New Albany, Ind. 

William G. Wallineford, 43 Silver St., Dover, N. H. 

William H. McNary, 27 Park Place, New York City. 

Mrs. H. Kirkpatrick, 142 Eighth Ave.,care Drug Store, New 
York City. 

A. Phelps Parker, 632 East Fifth St., New York City. 

Hamilton Baxter, 2006 West End Ave., Nashville, Tenn 

Frederick H. Cross, 25 Congress St., Portland, Me. 


Miss Grace V. Bliven, 12 Bowdoin St., Worcester, Mass. 
Miss H. M. Gray, Kerrville, Tex. 

G. A. W. Dodge, 140 Cottage St., New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Henry M. Berry, 755 Belt Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss M, F, Raymonc, 172 Prospect St., Athol, Mass. , 


J. A. Timmons, Lebanon, Ky. 

Mrs. Anna Carnes, Williamstown, Ky. 

Dr. F. C. Dildine, Port Jefferson, N. Y. 

Mrs. Louisa Bright, Tippecanoe, Ind. 

G. C. McVoy, Carney, Mich. 

Mrs. F. O. Brown, Chester, Iowa. 

Henry Batz, Talma, Ind. 

Rev. William Smith, Marshall, Ill. 

Mrs. Florence Cooley, 417 N St., Sacramento, Cal, 
Mrs. John H. Meer, Shelbyville, Ind. 

Henry Gross, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
John L. Anderson, Williamston, S. C. 

O. C. Williains, P. O. Box 92, Clay Center, Neb. 
Mrs. J. S. Speed, 413 Scott St., Little Rock, Ark. 
Mrs. M. H. Ervin, Box 177, Waverly, Tenn. 

M. J. Enright, Truxillo, Va. 

B. F. Heiny, Kirksville, Mo. 

J. G. Wilson, Lawrence, Ind. 

Alex. H. Kent, Jr., 74% Whitehall St., Atlanta;.Ga. 
W. H. Ferguson, Grimsby, Ontario, Can. 


Complete lists were sent in by all the winners. Many lists, otherwise complete, were thrown out in making 


decision because the contestants had neglected to give the names or addresses of advertisers. 





__ NOTE—The winners of the principal prizes offered for the detection of misspelled words in the advertisements in the 
March number of Godey’s Magazine were as follows: First Prize ($200)—Mrs. Hannah M. Farnum, Crestview, Tenn. ; 
SECOND PRIZE ($100)—Miss Eliza H. McLean, 23 Upton St., Boston, Mass. ; 2 Prizes of $50—Mrs. Frank French, Coudersport, 


Pa. ; 


Frederic Singleton, 149 E. 1gth St., New York ; 4 Prizes of $25—A. Bennett, 112 E. 41st St.. New York; Mrs. Annie Smith, 


1738 Second Ave., New York; Mrs. Wm. T. Hill, 51 Wentworth St., Malden, Mass.; H.W. Robinson, 453 Cumberland St., 


Portland, Me. 


Go 
N. 


The winners of the Cash Prizes offered for the detection of misspelled words in the advertisements in the April number of 
dey $s Magazine were as follows : FirST PRIZE ($200)—Tie, divided among the following : Mrs. Thomas H. Lee, Stony Point, 
Y.; Charles T. Hooper, Kentville, Nova Scotia; Mrs. Frances A. Kesler, Bell, Ohio; C. P. Herndon, 1327 10th St., N.W., 


Washington, D.C, ; Hattie T. Ellis, 2921 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill.; SECOND Prize ($100)—Tie, divided among the follow- 
ing: G. M. Crowder, too Harvey St., Germantown, Pa. ; Miss Anna Linton, 1000 N St., N.W., Washington, D.C. ; Ed. Schmidt, 


ees Bank Alley, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lucien Hampton, 1402 roth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. ; 
a 80 E. Washington Sq., New York City; Mrs. William Levy, Huntsville, Ala. ; 
7th St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Lulu V. Stevenson, 2024 California St., Omaha, Neb.; Miss Ida C. Kimmerle, East Palestine, 


E. W. Eldridge; 944 N. Y. St., Lawrence, Kan. 


2 Prizes of $50—Roderic C. 
Prizes of $25—Margaret Flemin 384 
nio ; 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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Do Not 
Wait To Be 
| Blind. 


Overwork, Nervous Strain, Habe 

itual Misuse and Abuse of the eyes 
cause 90% of all Blindness today. 
Our most successful and humane treat- 
ment will prove a sure cure, 


TheAbsorption Treatment 
A Success ;) 


No Knife, No Risk. 


Over 75,000 treatments given at our insti- 
tuion in ’97. Representative people from 
all parts of the United States and Canada 
endorse this institution. 

Pamphlet D Free, describing home 
treatment and institution, the largest and 
most successful in America. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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L WONDERFUL MEDECINE. 





Without a Rival 
FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as 


Weak Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 
Sick Headache, etc. 


IN MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN. 

Beecham’s Pills, taken as directed, will also 
quickly restore Females to complete health, as 
they promptly remove obstructions or irregular- 
ities of the system. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes 






































25c. at all Drug Stores 
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ELIMNARY PERIOD ¢ 


or tHe AMIERICAN REVOLUTION ¥ 


By GEORGE C. LAY 





THE 
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HESE interesting and useful papers, which recently appeared in Gopry’s W 
MAGAZINE, are now to be had complete in pamphlet form. The time W/ 
covered by Mr. Lay in his articles is the thirty years preceding the W 

outbreak of the War of the Revolution, an epoch that has not generally been W 
made of sufficient importence in most histories ; and the work is, therefore, of W 
peculiar value to all who would refresh their minds on this eventful period. W 
The articles are fully illustrated in half-tones from rare paintings and contain W 
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HE great army gun-factory is hum- 

ming with activity and work ; in 

every direction is heard the roar of 
ponderous wheels, the rattle of colossal 
chains, the rumbling of the great trav- 
elling cranes, and the clang of heavy 
hammers. 

While the rush of preparing materials 
for coast defence in the United States 
has been advantageously felt through- 
out the iron and_ steel world, the 
greater part of this all-important work 
centres largely around the great arsenals 
of the army, where these modern guns 
of every calibre, from the 3.2-inch field 
mortar to the huge 16-inch coast-de- 
fence guns, together with their mounts 
and ammunition, are manufactured. 

Beautifully situated on the west shore 
of the Hudson River, between the cities 
of Troy and Albany, lies the great army 
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reservation of Watervliet Arsenal. 
Here it is that the heavy guns for 
field and coast defence are being 
hurriedly manufactured and 
shipped, the great need of haste 
in the present situation of the 
United States necessitating the 
running of the shop both night 
and day, the first shift of men 
starting work at 7 a.m., and con- 
tinuing until 4 in the afternoon, 
being then relieved by a second 
shift, which continues the work 
until midnight. 

The Watervliet Arsenal gun- 
factory is probably the largest 
single-shop building in the United 
States, possibly in the world. This 
great structure, consisting of two wings, 
extending north and south from a main 
central section, is 1,000 feet in length ; 
the north wing is 125 feet in width, the 
south wing, where the great 16-inch guns 
are manufactured, 155 feet wide, and the 
height of the building, 75 feet. Here may 
be found the smallest machines for work 
on the breech mechanisms, to the huge 
turning and boring lathes from 58 to 98 
feet in length, the finishing lathes and 
the great rifling machine, on which lat- 
ter is done some of the most delicate 
work required in the manufacture of a 
coast-defence gun. Besides its com- 
plete equipment of machinery of the 
most modern type for the manufacture 
of heavy ordnance, it has also in its 
equipment three electric cranes, used 
in handling the great guns in their va- 
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Twelve-inch Gun Mounted on Casement Carriage. 


rious stages toward completion. The 
smallest of these marvels of mechanical 
ingenuity has a capacity of 30 tons, the 
second 75 tons, and the third and largest, 
a lifting capacity of 180 tons. One can 
only obtain an idea of this marvellous 
strength by visiting the gun-factory 
and witnessing the ease and rapidity 
with which one of these cranes picks up 
a gun weighing thousands of pounds 
and conveys it the full length of the 
shop. These cranes may be used either 
singly, or together, where an exception- 
ally heavy weight has to be lifted or 
transported to some other part of the 
building. In the way of machinery, 
these cranes are undoubtedly the great- 
est time-savers of the present day. 

Another object of interest is the great 
shrinkage pit situated in the central 
section of the building. In this pit, 
which is 20 x 40 feet in width and 50 
feet deep, is performed probably the 
most delicate work necessary in the 
construction of a gun. 


A POPULAR ERROR 


Tue prevalent idea among those who 
have taken no special interest in our 


coast defence, and much less in the 
manufacture of these heavy guns, is 
that one of our modern high-power 
guns is a mass of solid steel with a hole 
bored through ; practically this is right, 
but theoretically it is absolutely wrong, 
and for the information of those whose 
interest has undoubtedly been quick- 
ened with a desire to know how one of 
the heavy guns that will help to defend 
us against Spain, when mounted on one 
of our coast defences, is made, I will 
give an outline description of the man- 
ufacture of one of these most powerful 
instruments of war as developed and 
adopted by our army. 

These heavy guns are known as the 
built-up, forged-steel type, and are 
composed of a main inner tube which 
constitutes the wall of the bore and ex- 
tends from breech to muzzle, super- 
posed by a jacket and _ forged-steel 
hoops, which vary in number according 
to the size and type of the gun. The 
modern 12-inch breech-loading steel 
rifle cannon is composed of the main 
inner tube, the jacket and nine steel 
hoops, and the trunnion band. At 
the breech end of the gun, where the 
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Mounting a Twelve-inch Gun on Service Carriage. 


greatest pressure has to be withstood 
when fired, the main tube is surrounded 
by the jacket and two rows of hoops, 
which number of hoops diminishes to 
one toward the muzzle end of the gun, 
where the main tube protrudes for some 
distance. The jacket and each hoop, 
after being received in its rough stage, 
is most carefully and accurately planed 
down to the exact dimensions required, 
so exact that the required dimensions 
are as accurate as in a fine watch. When 
ready for shrinkage, they are slightly 
less in their interior diameters than the 
exterior diameter of the tube or hoop 
over which they are to be shrunk. This 
diameter must be of just such a length 
as will make the jacket or hoop com- 
press against the inner tube with an 
exact required tension. 

The big steel jacket, which weighs 
about 35,000 pounds, is expanded by 
being placed in a fire-brick furnace in- 
closed in an iron cylinder, with a con- 
siderable space between, and a heavy 
metal cover over the top of both. This 
furnace forms part of the shrinkage pit. 
The jacket usually remains in the fur- 
nace for about thirty hours, where it is 
expanded by being raised to a dull red 


heat at a temperature of about 700° F. 
During this period the greatest care is 
exercised to prevent any foreign par- 
ticles from becoming amalgamated with 
the metal. Meanwhile the great main 
tube has been placed vertically in the 
pit, muzzic down, where the greatest 
care has to be observed to see that it 
does not expand the smallest fraction of 
an inch, which would seriously affect 
the entire process. The jacket is still 
in the furnace, where every few minutes 
it is carefully and accurately measured, 
so accurately that a variation of more 
than .003 of an inch is not allowed. 
When the required diameter is at last 
obtained and all is in readiness, the 
jacket is taken from the furnace and 
lifted by one of the big cranes to the 
tube, where it is gently lowered over it 
to the exact required position. This is 
another of the most delicate operations 
in the manufacture of a heavy coast-de- 
fence gun. The tube and jacket remain 
in the pit under a cool stream of water 
for about fifty hours, when they are re- 
moved and placed in one of the largest 
lathes and turned down to receive the 
next hoops. These hoops are heated and 
shrunk on in the same manner, with the 
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Landing a Twelve-inch Gun. 


ref 
exception that the gun is in a horizon- 
tal instead of a-vertical position. This 
requires very accurate and delicate work 
as. these various hoops are hooked to- 
gether by shoulders to prevent slipping 
or distortion from shock of discharge 


when the gun is fired. The expansion 
of the hoop on heating enables these 
shoulders to pass, and when cooled down 
the work has been so accurately done that 
the shoulders closely fit and grip each 
other. All the work in handling the 





Breech of Gun, Open and Closed. 

















HOW GREAT 


GUNS ARE MADE 





big gun is done by one of 
the cranes. After itis prop- 
erly hooped, jacketed, and 
turned down to the required 
form and dimensions, it is 
placed in the machine for 
the very slow and delicate 
process of rifling, which 
probably takes a greater 
length of time than any 
other in the manufacture of 
agun. This work finished, 
the breech mechanism is at- 
tached to the gun and the 
monstrous weapon of war is 
ready for service. 





VERY DELICATE WORK 

From this outlined de- 
scription of the manufacture 
of one of our powerful guns, 
only the faintest conception 
is had of the slow, delicate, 
and accurate stages through 
which this ponderous weap- 
on has to pass before reach- 
ing the final stage of com- 
pletion. The length of time 
necessary to build one of 
the largest of these cannon 
is from seven to nine 
months, and the record of 
measurements, ete., taken during the 
various stages of development for each 
and every gun is carefully kept and pub- 
lished, forming a large book nearly an 
inch in thickness. From this we may 
judge of the responsible positions held 
by our army officers who are in charge 
of and accountable for this important 
work. 

The question might be asked, do the 
results obtained from these heavy guns 
justify the great labor, time, and ex- 
pense required in manufacturing them ? 
A slight description of their marvellous 
strength, stupendous power, and won- 
derful accuracy, will, I think, affirma- 
tively answer this question in itself. 

WHAT A GUN 


CAN DO 


Wirn the exception of the ponderous 
16-inch gun now in course of construc- 
tion at Watervliet Arsenal, the largest 
of our great coast-defence guns as 


adopted by the army is 32 feet in length 


With a 


and weighs 127,680 pounds. 


Mounting Twelve-inch Gun on 











Coast-defence Fortification, 


charge of 480 pounds ‘of~powder,-pro- 
ducing upon explosion a pressure of 
32,000 pounds to the square inch, this 
gun can hurl a steel projectile of 1,000 
pounds’ weight a distance of ten miles. 
This huge mass of the finest forged steel 
leaves the gun at a velocity of 2,100 feet 
per second, and at a range of three 
or four miles ‘could pass completely 
through a battle-ship, to say nothing of 
the destruction it could produce at 
ranges of from five to seven or eight 
miles. Naval vessels are as nothing to a 
modern coast-defence fortification. The 
limit of thickness for protective armor 
for the war-ship has been reached ; for 
land-defence protection is unlimited, 
accuracy and range greater, and results, 
complete destruction. At a range of 
from five to eight miles, the destruction 
that would be wrought by a steel shell 
filled with eighty pounds of high explo- 
sives and fired from one of these guns 
upon striking a vessel is beyond concep- 
tion. As to the accuracy of these heavy 









































Result of Shot Fired against 13}¢.inch Plate from Coast-defence Gun. 
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Hooping a Ten-inch Cnase. 


guns, an example may be given where, 
at some recent firings, the projectiles 
passed consecutively through the same 
hole-made by the first projectile upon 
impact*with the target, at a range of 
about two miles. 


A TELLING RECORD 


TuesE guns are mounted generally 
upon the United States disappearing 
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varriage, invented by two army officers, 
which is considered superior to any 
varriage adopted abroad and holds the 
record of the world for speed of firing. 
With a 10-inch gun mounted on one of 
these carriages, requiring the handling 
of 250 pounds of powder and an 800- 
pound projectile for each round, a rec- 
ord of ten rounds in 14 minutes and 
42 seconds was made, which would be 








Assembling a Five-inch Siege Gun 


























HOW GREAT GUNS ARE MADE 


about 40 rounds per-hour. It must be 
considered that this record was not 
made with a light field gun, but with 
one of the largest coast-defence guns of 
the present day: With six of these guns 
mounted in battery and firing steadily 
at an approaching fleet, we might be 
able to have a faint conception of what 
the result would be if any attempt were 
made to pass the defences. Mounted 
on this carriage, the gun is only par- 
tially exposed to the view of the enemy, 
and then only at the moment of dis- 
charge, the gun immediately disappear- 
ing behind the emplacement for reload- 
ing while the other guns are either 


Modern 
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THE GREAT MORTAR 


Tue 12-inch breech-loading steel mor- 
tar is probably one of the most destruc- 
tive of our coast-defence guns, and from 
records made by our troops during their 
regular target practice, has proved it- 
self and our regulars of unexceptional 
accuracy in markmanship. These heavy 
guns are used where very high angle 
of fire is required, where it is the in- 
tention to strike and penetrate the deck 
of a vessel. The projectile fired from 
these mortars weighs from 1,000. to 
1,200 pounds, and carries with it on its 
way to destruction from 80 to 100 





Twelve-inch Breech-loading Steel Rifled Cannon Mounted on Modern Coast-defence Fortification. 


Considered superior to any other gun made in the United States or abroad. 


reloading or sending their destructive 
missiles, During all this time the navy 
vessel is necessarily in full view of the 
land defence, while the latter is a econ- 
cealed earthwork with the guns com- 
pletely hidden, and so built as to be 
able to resist the penetration of any pro- 
jectile from any calibre gun mounted 
on any battle-ship afloat. 

These are the heavy guns that are 
being manufactured at Watervlie r- 
senal for our coast defence, to say 1foth- 
ing of the guns for light and field artil- 
lery, the 5- and 7-inch siege guns which 
have just been made ready for shipment 
to Cuba for the invasion by our regu- 
lars, and the great 12-inch mortars, of 


which latter a few words will be said. 





pounds of the most powerful explosive. 
This is known as a deck-piercing shell, 
and if one of the most heavily protected 
vessels of war should be struck with 
this horrible missile, the result would 
be the same as that which ended the 
career of the Maine. The range of 
fire from these mortars is about six 
miles, with a charge of 108 pounds of 
powder. The accuracy of this gun is as 
marvellous as its power, which has been 
proved by targets taken at ranges vary- 
ing from four to six miles, where 13 
out of 20 struck the target ; and we may 
judge from this as to how much greater 
would be the destructive power of these 
guns when mounted, as they are, in bat- 
teries of sixteens, and having instead of 
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one boat for a target a fleet of from 
eight to twelve or fifteen. 

These guns are also steel-hooped 
and require the same accuracy of man- 
ufacture as the 8-, 10-, and 12-inch 
cannon, 

For offensive purposes the navy ves- 
sel is of vital importance, but for the 
purpose of defence, to repel a bombard- 
ment or put to utter destruction an in- 
vading fleet, these coast-defence guns 
are vastly superior. 

The modern defences which protect 
our harbors along the coasts of both 
the Atlantic and Pacific are not of the 
same type as those at either Manila or 
Matanzas ; they are as Gibraltar com- 
pared with the ruins of old Fort Put- 
nam at West Point or the crumbling 
ruins of Ticonderoga. 

The factory is most conveniently sit- 
uated for shipment by either land or 

rater. Through the main central sec- 
tion of the shop building and at right 
angles to the building proper, runs a 
railroad which connects with the Dela- 
ware & Hudson on the west, and on the 
east with the large Government dock on 
the river. For the transportation of 
these heavy guns special cars have been 
manufactured by the railroad com- 
panies. 
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HISTORY OF THE ARSENAL 


Tue first purchase of land for Water- 
vliet Arsenal was made in what was 
then the village of West Troy, on July, 
1813, and constituted an area of a little 
more than thirteen acres. For this 
plot of ground the sum of $2,585 was 
paid. It was originally designed for a 
small depot of supplies, but as more 
land was acquired and other buildings 
erected, it was turned into an arsenal 
for the manufacture of ordnance sup- 
plies, such as cavalry, artillery, and in- 
fantry equipments ; the manufacture of 
gun-carriages, limbers, and blacksmith- 
wagons for field artillery, projectiles, 
etc., which supplies were furnished by 
this arsenal during both the Mexican 
and Civil wars, and during all the Ind- 
ian campaigns of our army up to about 
1890, when the first section of the great 
gun-factory was commenced. 

The arsenal as it is to-day covers an 
area of about one hundred and forty 
acres, Which is beautifully laid out in 
walks and drives, shaded by the heavy 
branches of the trees that border them. 
Scattered here and there and artis- 
tically arranged are groups of old 
bronze guns, relics of both the Revolu- 
tionary and Mexican wars, together with 











cannon-balls, projectiles, ete. 











Projectiles Recovered After Being Fired from Gun and Penetrating 133g-inch Steel Plate. 


Showing quality of piercing projectiles developed by United States Army, 














A Golden Sorrow 
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V 
THE NORTH BEACH 


T the same time Shepard heard a 
sharp exclamation from within the 
house; also at the same time his 

own hand shot out, not open, but doub- 
led up hard, and went crashing against 
some one’s skull. He felt his injured 
shoulder throb, but he did not mind ; he 
was not accustomed to being slapped in 
the face. He had struck out with such 
purpose that the other man reeled up 
against the fence, and would have fallen 
only that the fence upheld him. He 
grasped the pickets in his momentary 
giddiness, turning as white as so dark 
a man could in the rage that possessed 
him. 

Shepard immediately thought that 
this person had been dining profusely 
somewhere; he made no doubt also 
that this was José-Maria de Mendoza. 
Perhaps he would be called upon to 
fight a duel; at this thought Shepard 
grinned with ferocious delight, for, with 
his cheek still burning from the blow, 
he wanted to rush into conflict. 

Having stood there a moment, he 
turned with ostentatious deliberation 
and began to walk away. 

“What!” cried the man, “are you 
going? Come back! Did you know 
you had struck me?” 

“José! José!” from the window. 

“Inez, be quiet!” in a rather thick 
voice, 

Shepard retraced his steps. He 
fastened his spray of roses into his 
oat with a jaunty air. His arm was 
tingling with the wish to strike out 
again, and his shoulder was aching. 

“Did you call me?” he asked. 

“Yes, I called you. I wanted to tell 
you that you are a—a ¥ 

“José! José!” from the window. 





“Inez,” with deeper exasperation, 
“be quiet; you have made me forget 
what I was going to call him—and I 
had the word. You’ve struck me,” to 
Shepard; “did you know it? Struck a 
Mendoza!” 

At this Shepard laughed aloud. He 
was become so angry that he was afraid 
he should not behave as he ought to 
behave before that girl. 

“So I understand,” he responded 
coolly; “I was positive that I struck 
you. But then I had first had the honor 
of being slapped by a Mendoza.” 

“Yes; but you were giving roses to 
this lady. I object,” pompously. 

*T don’t think it’s worth while to ex- 
plain ; and it’s very poor taste to quar- 
rei before a lady.” 

And saying this Shepard uncovered, 
made a respectful bow toward the 
window, and proceeded to walk rapidly 
out toward the more open country by 
the Maria Sanchez Creek ; not that he 
knew in what direction he was going. 
It was all so very ridiculous that, if his 
cheek had not still smarted, he could 
have felt only amusement. The whole 
affair seemed to the young man likea 
scene in a burlesque opera. He won- 
dered when the chorus would begin 
singing something comic. In less than 
a moment he discovered that he was 
followed, but he kept on. 

He was quite sure that the man be- 
hind him was running. Shepard all at 
once thought that Mendoza might have 
it come into his head that he was taking 
flight, so he stopped, turned round, and, 
with his hands thrust in his pockets, 
waited. Mendoza was but a few paces 
behind, and he came up immediately. 

“ Apologize,” he said. 

Shepard did not move, and he did not 
reply. He was examining this stranger 
and wondering if he had really been 
drinking when, as the moonlight fell full 
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upon Mendoza’s face, the confused re- 
membrance that had been in his mind 
suddenly became clear. This was the 
man from whom Miss Leete had taken 
the lighted cigar in that attack of Sub- 
litt’s dog. For some reason, which 
Shepard did not fully understand, this 
discovery added to his anger against 
Mendoza, and how like a child this 
grandee was acting! Shepard sup- 
posed he was a grandee, or, what was 
much the same, the fellow thought him- 
self one. 

Mendoza was now standing before 
him. How black and gash he looked! 

“You'll have to apologize,” he said, 
plainly making an attempt to be cool 
and dignified. 

“Not at all,” still more coolly. 

“And you must fling away those roses.” 

« What ?” 

Shepard could hardly believe that he 
had heard correctly. Really, it was a 
burlesque, and when would that hidden 
chorus burst into a rallying refrain ? 

“Fling away the roses, I tell you. 
Can’t you understand English ?” 

“Perfectly ; at the same time I don’t 
understand your order. You'd better 
go home.” 

Mendoza gasped. He put his hand 
round to his hip pocket, but he evi- 
dently found nothing there. He was 
in evening dress. 

“ Yes,” repeated Shepard, “ you would 
better go home. You don’t know what 
you are saying; you're drunk.” 

“Don’t repeat that,” fiercely ; “and 
throw away the roses. Did she give 
‘em to you?” 

“No matter, and I shan’t throw them 
away. I don’t care where you go.” 

Shepard turned abruptly, and began 
hurriedly to retrace his steps; he had 
had quite enough of this Spanish 
gentleman who had been dining too 
copiously. Mendoza also turned and 
kept beside him. 

“Tf you'll apologize,” he said, “I'll 
overlook it this time; that is, if she 
didn’t give you the roses.” 

Shepard made no reply to this. He 
was thinking of turning off into a side 
street when he saw a woman hurrying 
toward them, and he knew intuitively 
that it was that girl who had been 
called Inez. 
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She paused at some distance, and 
asked : 7 

“José, are you coming home?” 

‘Yes, yes. Go back. It’s not proper 
for you to be out alone.” 

“Tm not alone, since I’ve found 

ou.” 

She advanced with an appearance of 
shyness. She passed her hand through 
her cousin’s arm, and, without noticing 
Shepard, she walked off quickly, mak- 
ing Mendoza walk with her. He did 
not resist, but after a moment he 
turned, stopped, and called out: 

“Give me your card. Some things 
have to be wiped out with blood.” 

Shepard, who had purposely kept a 
few yards behind, now advanced, and, 
without speaking, presented his card, 
which Mendoza took and thrust into 
his pocket. He repeated that some 
things had to be wiped out with blood ; 
but no one took any notice of this san- 
guinary statement. The girl glanced 
gratefully at Shepard, who fell back 
again, but kept the two in sight until 
they had gone into the house near where 
he had plucked the roses. Then the 
young man hurried away, but he did 
not go directly to his lodging; he 
chose to go down to the sea-wall, and to 
pace slowly on the top, where the full 
tide could sometimes send a spray on 
his face, for the wind was rising. 

At last Shepard himself sauntered to 
the little park. As he passed on his 
foot pressed something soft, and, stoop- 
ing, he saw that it was a bunch of roses 
that some one liad dropped. The strong 
odor that came from the crushed flow- 
ers, recalled vividly the dark face of the 
girl whom he had left conducting her 
cousin home. He smiled and began to 
hum : 


O gentle wind that bloweth north, 
From where my love repaireth, 

Convey a word from his dear mouth, 
An’ tell me how he fareth. 


Then he said aloud, with a half laugh, 
“This is certainly the most sentimental 
spot of a moonlight night that a man 
could find.” He paused to glance about 
the park ; the cathedral seemed magni- 
fied in the moonlight, and that old slave 
market might just now be a miniature 
Greek temple set there between the 
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Plaza and the water. The big date- 
palm up yonder suggested a tropical 
sky, and vaguely seen, mysterious sur- 
roundings. Presently the young man 
tramped on to his lodging, went to bed 
and to sleep. If he dreamed of swarthy 
young men, and duels, and senoritas, 
and red roses, and that girl whose eyes 
contradicted her words, who could 
wonder? But he never told his dreams. 
He slept late the next day, so late that he 
would not go to Mrs. Tomson’s for his 
breakfast, knowing that that meal must 
long since have been over. He went 
into a restaurant, and had just finished 
his cup of coffee when he saw young 
Mendoza go by the open door, He was 
smoking a thick, black cigar, and swing- 
ing a stick, glancing about him in a way 
that struck Shepard as insolently ag- 
gressive, but this same air might have 
appeared to others as an air of fine 
pride. Shepard felt a renewal of that 
tingling feeling in his arm and fingers, as 
if arm and fingers had a desire of their 
own to hit out at the dark face. 

“It’s just a matter of the antagonism 
of temperament, what Meredith calls 
‘the shrinking of the skin from the 
bur,’” philosophically concluded the 
young man, and then he went back to 
his room to get a book to take with 
him to the north beach. 


When he stepped on to the piazza a 
servant came forward with a card. 

**Gentleman waitin’ in de parlor, sah ; 
say he’d wait till yo’ come, sah.” 

Shepard read the name, “José-Maria 
de Mendoza,” and directly experienced 
a renewal of that sensation in his right 
arm. 

He walked directly into the parlor, 
and Mendoza rose from his chair. 
Shepard unconsciously held himself 
very stiff He glanced down at the 
pasteboard he held and said : 

“Good - morning, Mr. Mendoza.” 
Mendoza bowed, standing with his 
heels drawn together and one hand on 
his hip. He was dressed in very pe.- 
ticular morning costume, he was fresh- 
ly shaven, his cheeks were blue-white 
where the razor had passed over them 
and his closely cropped hair had one 
inky, thick lock falling on his sallow, 
narrow forehead. 





Shepard had no inclination to assist 
his caller in the revealment of his er- 
rand, so he waited in silence. 

“T thought it incumbent on me to 
see you,” began Mendoza, at last; “I 
fear—in fact I know, I was rude to you 
last night.” 

Shepard bowed assent. 

“To tell the truth, I was drunk. I 
don’t remember very well what I said 
or did, but my head is uncommon sore 
this morning ;” he put his hand to his 
head as he spoke, and he smiled rather 
grimly. “I suppose you hit me.” 

“T certainly did,” was the response, 
and the speaker thought he should 
really enjoy standing up with a pistol 
in his hand a few paces away from this 
youth, so strong was the antipathy he 
felt. He wondered if Mendoza were 
conscious of a like antipathy, fancying 
that such things were often mutual. 

“From what my cousin tells me,” 
said the other, “you were quite justi- 
fied.” 

“Quite,” emphatically ; and this time, 
in spite of himself, there was something 
in Shepard’s manner that made it plain 
that he would not object to repeating 
the operation. In justice it should be 
said that he tried to subdue such an 
appearance. 

Mendoza’s face grew a deep red. He 
shut his lips tightly an instant before 
he spoke. 

“T came here to apologize—as one 
gentleman to another.” 

Shepard bowed. He had an unrea- 
sonable impulse to announce that he 
would accept nothing, not even an 
apology from the man opposite ; and 
he had a suspicion that Mendoza was 
longing to wipe his shoes on him. You 
will perceive how illogical a young man, 
ordinarily clear-headed and amenable, 
may sometimes feel. It was as if Shep- 
ard had an emotion in advance of its 
real cause, if such a thing could be. 
Afterward it was all plain enough to 
him ; now he only knew that his soul 
was full of bitterness, and that he was 
defrauded in not being able to follow 
his impulse. 

Mendoza dropped the hand from his 
hip, shifted his weight to his other 
foot. He raised his hand and contem- 
plated his exquisitely clean and pol- 

















ished nails. He was bound to be calm, 
evidently. 

“As one gentleman to another,” he 
repeated, and Shepard bowed again. 
He was wondering how this interview 
would terminate ; it was time his guest 
should go, he thought. 

“Tt was represented to me by—by 
my cousin, that I behaved unbecoming- 
ly, and that an apology was due. I had 
been drinking a good deal of cham- 
pagne, and I could not remember dis- 
tinctly this morning. If, however, an 
apology ‘was due, I was bound, as a 
gentleman, to make it. You under- 
stand ?” 

“T understand ; and as a gentleman 
I accept it,” with extreme iciness. 

Mendoza glared. He could not find 
the least fault with anything his com- 
panion had said, but he was getting 
to be furiously angry. He was bound 
to do everything that a gentleman 
ought; he often told himself that his 
standard was very high. He drank, 
and he gamed, and he seduced women 
when he could, but he knew that his 
blood was blue, and that he was a gen- 
tleman ; he was absolutely positive that 
he knew what a gentleman’s code was: 
to resent injuries ; to be brave ; not to 
cheat at cards or games; not to boast 
of a lady’s favor ; oh, he knew perfectly 
all about what it was to be a gentleman! 

Now he drew himself up. He felt 
his eyes burn to the back of head. What 
was this Northerner doing? He seemed 
to be doing nothing but standing 
quietly there. Mendoza had a strong 
temper, with a fine idea of his own im- 
portance generally. He made a resolu- 
tion not to yield in the least to his ris- 
ing anger, and then he immediately 
yielded. Really it was too much to ask 
of him to see that tall fellow opposite 
him. 

“You say you accept ?” he said. 

“That is what I said.” 

Mendoza walked a few steps toward 
the door ; then he turned and glared 
again. 

“ Oh,” he cried, “the devil you do!” 

Shepard smiled. He was truly thank- 
ful to hear this outburst, for it some- 
how helped to put him in the right. 
He became still more ceremonious. He 
bowed and remarked that he had had the 
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honor of informing Mr. Mendoza that 
he accepted his apology; was he now 
to understand that he withdrew that 
apology? 

Mendoza did not reply directly ; he 
had paused by the door; he had his 
hat and cane. He put his stick under 
his arm and looked down into his hat. 
The air was quite tense with the man’s 
efforts to control himself. He did con- 
trol his voice, for it was soft as he 
said : 

“Understand what you please, and 
be damned. You'll hear from me.” 

“Very well.” : 

Mendoza gave no sign that he heard 
this response; he walked slowly out 
and across the veranda. Shepard re- 
mained where he was and watched the 
other from the window; he saw him 
elaborately raise his hat to a couple of 
ladies. Then Shepard went up to his 
own room and procured the book he 
was reading; he walked down to the 
wharf and boarded the steam yacht 
Georgia that was just about to start 
for the North Beach. Hespent some 
long hours there. There was no other 
person visible on the shore through the 
greater part of the time. He read, or 
he thought he read ; he lay flat on his 
back on the sand with his hat shading 
his eyes so that he could gaze up at the 
sky. Noon came and passed, and the 
young man slightly appeased a ¢. owing 
appetite with a couple of bananas he 
had been wise enough to bring. If he 
had gone to dinner at Mrs. Tomson’s 
he would have met Miss Leete, and he 
would, perhaps, have walked back with 
her and her mother. He was conscious 
of a strong feeling of virtue because he 
elected not to see Miss Leete to-day. 
He thought about Mendoza, and won- 
dered in what way he should hear from 
him. Did anybody send a challenge in 
these days? And what should he do if 
the Spaniard decided that he wanted to 
fight? When he thought of the pos- 
sibility of standing up before some- 
body’s pistol, his mind went straight 
to a woman in a home in the North, a 
woman with eyes something like his 
own, and with soft, gray-streakéd hair ; 
she loved him better than any one else 
in the world ; she bore him in her heart 
day and night continually. At this 
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thought of his mother Shepard’s gaze 
up at the blue sky grew dim, and he 
suddenly put his hand over his eyes. 


After a time he went to sleep, lying 
there on the sand, with his hat shading 
his face; and presently he began to 
dream, and the dream shaped itself at 
last into the hearing of women’s voices, 
and then a voice exclaimed : 

“Why, there’s a man! Is he dead?” 

And another woman said : 

“Probably he’s asleep. I should like 
to go to sleep on the north shore.” 

This last voice fully awakened Shep- 
ard, for it belonged to Miss Leete. He 
pushed his hat from his face on to the 
sand and hurriedly sat up, then scram- 
bled to his feet. 

“ Why, it’s Mr. Shepard!” cried Mrs. 
Leete. 

And Mrs. Niblo, who had brought 
sketching materials, also cried : ‘‘ Why, 
it’s Mr. Shepard!” 

Miss Leete did not make any exclam- 
ation; she only smiled. The young 
man bowed ; he bowed profoundly, for 
he was somewhat confused, though so 
glad that he knew that he was quite 
unreasonable. 

“T see it’s useless for me to try, to 
deny that I am Mr. Shepard,” he said, 
“so I'll acknowledge the fact, and that 
I was asleep. Did my snores reverber- 
ate even across the Matanzas ? ” 

“Oh, no; we didn’t hear you until 
we were landing on those teetery-bend- 
er boards from the Georgia,” replied 
Vieve, gayly. “Mrs. Niblo thought it 
was a distant and random gun from a 
battle ship coming down the coast ; 
but I knew better.” 

“Miss Leete, how can you?” re- 
proachfully from Mrs. Niblo; and turn- 
ing to the young man she assured him 
that he had not been snoring, and that 
no such conversation had passed. 
Whereupon Vieve burst into a laugh 
that was rather mocking, and that irri- 
tated Mrs. Niblo into saying that there 
were things that were better left un- 
said. She applied this general remark 
by a glance that fell quite harmless on 
the girl, who responded : 

“Scores, myriads of such things, 
Mrs. Niblo; and they are the very ones 
that I’m always saying.” 
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“JT forgive you,” said Shepard; “I. 
sha’n’t lay up anything against you.” 

This talk is quite pointless when 
written down, but Shepard had an ex- 
hilarating feeling that it was rather a 
play of wit. He even felt that he could 
tolerate Mrs. Niblo’s prattle as she 
tried to find a spot from which to 
sketch the beach. She said she wanted 
to get that feeling for extent, that long 
wash of waves in the great solitude; 
and she thought that a white gull or 
two flying low over the water enhanced 
the appearance of solitude ; didn’t Mr. 
Shepard think it was well to introduce, 
perhaps, three gulls flying low! She 
was going to make an oil-painting to 
take to her husband in Chicago; her 
husband really had no feeling for art, 
but she hoped that she might bring 
into life such a feeling. Had Mr. 
Shepard seen her painting of the Bar- 
rier Gates? No? Well, she must show 
it to him; it was done for Mrs. Wil- 
lows, who lived near her in Chicago; 
Mrs. Willows had been to St. Augustine 
the year before, and she preferred to 
have the gates nearer the fort, and the 
entrance to the fort on another side ; 
so she had painted them that way. Of 
course it made moreof a picture, and 
more feeling, you know. She knew 
that Mrs. Willows would be very fond 
of it ; it was going to be hung in the 
Willows’s drawing-room. 

Shepard remained silent, apparently 
listening ; Vieve stood near, leaning on 
her parasol, which was closed, and’which 
had a long handle so that she often 
used it as a cane. She was gazing at 
the rollers which swept in unimpeded 
by any curve of land. Did she hear the 
words that flowed so continuously from 
Mrs. Niblo’s lips? The girl’s face was 
solemn; she seemed to be far away, 
perhaps over on that shore whence these 
waves appeared to come. 

“Come up here with me, Mr. Shepard, 
and tell me if this is a good point 
of view,” said Mrs. Niblo, going up 
the slope of the beach ; ‘so much de- 
pends on the point. of view, don’t you 
know? and would you mind carrying 
my camp chair and easel? I left them 


just there by that old wreck. Do you 
think it would be a good thing to have 
the old wreck in?—and to make ita 

















trifle larger ?—and then I could name 
the picture ‘The Wreck on the North 
Beach.’ ” 

Shepard brought the easel and the 
bit of a camp stool. Mrs. Leete sat 
down in the sand ; Miss Leete walked 
away down the shore; the young man 
remained faithfully until the point of 
view had been decided, the easel un- 
folded and set up, the stool planted, and 
Mrs. Niblo seated on it. Even then the 
artist tried to retain him by asking ad- 
vice ; she informed him that Mr. ‘Long 
had been coming with them, that Mr. 
Long just doted on seeing her sketch, 
and that she had taught him a good 
deal about art.. She hinted that it was 
more than likely that Mr. Shepard, if he 
had the opportunity, would also dote 
on seeing her sketch. But Shepard, 
when he had waited upon her all that 
seemed necessary, walked off in the di- 
rection taken by Miss Leete. The girl 
by this time had gone so far that her 
figure was like that of a child on the 
wide stretch of glittering sand. Some- 
times she stopped to pick up a pebble 
or a shell; every pebble was beautiful 
as it lay wet and shining in the sun. 
She did not glance back, and if she was 
aware of hurried footsteps behind her 
it was not because she could hear the 
fall of a foot on the sand. 

“What,” she cried, as Shepard ranged 
up beside her, “have you left Mrs. 
Niblo ?” 

He took off his hat and passed his 
handkerchief over his forehead ; he had 
hurried and he was heated. 

“Yes; I’ve left her,” he answered. 

“She is absorbed in art, I know,” 
was the response, “but she needs a 
young man to see her absorbed. Mr. 
Long was expected to perform that 
duty, but something tore him away.” 

“Something tore me away,” replied 
Shepard significantly. 

Vieve laughed; there was a slight 
flush on her cheeks ; she kept her eyes 
anywhere save in the direction of her 
companion. 

The two walked on in silence. If 
Carl has not been mentioned, it is not 
because he was not present ; the ter- 
rier was making happy excursions in 
every direction ; his feet were wet and 
covered with sand; his long hair was 
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draggled ; his small black nose was con- 
stantly poking at stranded and dead 
crabs, at small decaying fish, and other 
sweet morsels on this delightful coast. 
He was feeling to the full the intoxi- 
cating consciousness that he was at last 
a real dog, and not merely a pet. He 
loved his mistress ardently, but it must 
be confessed that he had missed op- 
portunities of being a real dog. Oc- 
casionally he stopped nosing and can- 
tering, threw himself down and rolled 
in the sand, filling his hair, and rioting 
in sheer delight. 

“T hope your shoulder is improving, 
Mr. Shepard,” at last remarked Vieve. 

“Tt is almost well ; it wasn’t ever very 
bad. Isee that Carl is none the worse.” 

“No; thanks to you. I cannot tell 
you how grateful I am.” 

“Don’t try. Miss Leete?” 

“Yes?” turning to him, but turning 
away again immediately. 

But the young man made no imme- 
diate rejoinder. He walked meditatively 
on, and his companion continued to 
gaze toward Spain. At last Shepard 
remarked that there was a curious fas- 
cination in walking on a beach: you 
were tempted on and on. He related 
how he used, when a boy, to walk the 
length of Nantucket, going until he 
came to that dear little village of Hull ; 
and that every yard of the way was a 
delight to him. 

“Yes,” said Miss Leete, this time 
without the rising inflection. She 
stooped and picked up a shell and held 
it to the light; at the opening were 
two or three tiny teeth with a splash of 
red. 

“It’s the first baby-teeth shell I’ve 
found,” she said, and she appeared ex- 
tremely interested in her treasure ; she 
talked of it exhaustively; they were 
very rare on this coast; she had been 
trying to find one. When there was 
absolutely no more to be said on the 
subject, she absorbed herself in poking 
about in the sand with the point of her 
parasol. She said that one never knew 
what one might find ; that for her part 
she always felt very near to some won- 
derful thing when she walked on the 
North Beach. Then she suddenly asked 
if Mr. Shepard supposed that Mrs. Niblo 
had put them into her sketch. 
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“She may have thought there would 
be more feeling for art with two human 
figures,” with a laugh. 

Shepard laughed, too, but rather 
constrainedly. 

“Does your shoulder pain you?” she 
suddenly asked again. She paused in 
her walk as she put this question. He 
paused also. 

“Not in the least; I told you it was 
almost well.” 

“Do you know,” slowly, “I had a 
dreadful fear that you would have lock- 
jaw?” 

“‘ How foolish of you! I never thought 
of it.” 

“T shouldn’t, only Mrs. Niblo told 
me that if you didn’t have hydropho- 
bia you would at least die of lockjaw; 
and Mr. Shoemaker said there was 
hardly a doubt but that tetanus would 
set in; he called it tetanus. Mrs. 
Shoemaker said that if it did set in you 
would never git shet of it; and Mrs. 
Rawlins, that woman from Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, thought it was a pity that 
a young man’s life should be sacrificed 


for a long-haired dog; you know, she 
has a short-haired dog. You will per- 


ceive that I hav’n’t been happy in the 
time which has passed since that inci- 
dent on Treasury Street. I wonder if 
it is too late now for lockjaw?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I’m sure it’s too late.” 

“But Mrs. Niblo asserted that that 
disease might lurk in your system for 
years, and then all at once put an end 
to you. . And all because you saved my 
long-haired dog from certain death.” 

*That’s all a ridiculous falsehood,” 
with some heat. “I wish you’d forget 
it; I wish—but there’s a horseman 
galloping toward us,” angrily, as if a 
horseman had no business to gallop to- 
ward them. 

The man came on at such a tremen- 
dous pace that he soon reached and 
passed them. As he passed he doffed 
liis hat and bowed deeply, the horse 
not slackening his pace in the least. 
It was Mendoza, his swarthy face and 
black eyes glowing. 

“What, do you know him?” ex- 
claimed Shepard, and instantly experi- 
enced, in an intensified degree, that 
peculiar feeling in his right arm. 

“ Yes,” replied Miss Leete, demurely, 
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“T’ve known him for a week and ten 
hours and I should judge, about thirty- 
three minutes. Isn’t it correct to know 
Mr. Mendoza? it seems to me like hav- 
ing a glimpse at a bull-fight, and the 
inquisition, and some ladies in high 
combs and lace mantillas, to know him.” 

“Ah! So he is very suggestive, is 
he?” 

There was bitterness in the young 
man’s voice ; but he was hardly aware 
of this fact. He put up his hand as if 
to brush from his eyes a blackness that 
had come over them. If he had been 
‘alm enough to think, he would have 
been surprised at his feeling. He was 
sure only of one thing now: that he 
must rush on to his fate. It was useless 
to ask reasonably why the sight of 
Mendoza bowing to Miss Leete as he 
rode across the beach should have had 
such an effect on him. 


VI 


MR. ROARTY 

Miss Lerre hesitated before she re- 
plied ; then she said, in a common- 
place manner, that she supposed that 
any one would describe Mr. Mendoza 
as being very Spanish. 

Shepard kept silence for several mo- 
ments. The two continued to walk 
farther and farther along the beach. 

“Let us go back,” said the girl. 
“We have gone a long ways.” 

Shepard put out his hand, though he 
did not touch his companion. 

““No, no!” he exclaimed, “ don’t let’s 
go back yet.” 

So they kept on, still in silence. The 
young man could not help seeing that 
Vieve was very pale, but he could not 
possibly guess what that pallor meant ; 
a woman might become pale, as she 
would blush, for a hundred contradic- 
tory reasons. 

“Don’t tell me that you've only 
known me a short time—don’t make 
any phrases to me,” began Shepard, 
with a desperate air; ‘of course I 
know all that; I know I can’t expect 
this short acquaintance to have been to 
you what it’s been to me—I can’t tell 
you what it’s been to me, Miss Leete ; 




















I feel to be such a great, awkward lout 
in trying to tell you anything. And 
you must have known that I’ve been in 
love with you all along—I suppose I fell 
in love with you when I saw you up in 
Jacksonville at the station there. Don’t 
laugh ; but I think I loved you the in- 
stant I heard you speak and tell that 
horse driver that you hadn’t any money, 
and couldn’t pay him for taking you 
anywhere. Do you remember? Well, 
I've been going deeper and deeper every 
day since, and [’m jealous of every man 
that looks at you. Did you ever see 
such an idiot asIam? But I can’t help 
it; I’ve tried, and I can’t help it. Don’t 
answer me suddenly; don’t say no, if 
there’s the least possibility of a hope 
anywhere in the future. I won't take 
any encouragement if you don’t say no ; 
Ill be patient. and I hope I sha’n’t an- 
noy you. Miss Leete, 1 love you with 
all my heart.” 

Shepard had hurried on, hardly 
knowing what he was saying, only feel- 
ing that he must make this woman 
know how humble he was, and how 
earnestly he loved her. The thrill in 
his voice as he said the last sentence 
called a color to Vieve’s face, but it died 
away and left her white again. 

“Could you possibly love me? Can 
you imagine loving me some time?” he 
asked, with even more eagerness than 
had yet been in his manner. 

“ Let me walk out here a little ways,” 
said Vieve, almost whispering her words, 
“let me walk alone; I will come back 
to you in a moment.” 

Having said this she hastened for- 
ward, leaving Shepard standing watch- 
ing her. The terrier dutifully followed 
his mistress, though he frequently 
looked back inquiringly. 

Shepard remained stiffly erect. He 
was hardly aware of anything but that 
girl, who walked swiftly as if she wished 
to put time and space between them. 

“She hates to say no——she hates to 
hurt me.” 

These words Shepard kept saying to 
himself as he watched her, and after a 
while he added, “ when a woman wishes 
to say yes she need not hesitate. How 
far she is going! It’s of no use——no, 
it’s of no use.” 

But at last Genevieve turned, and 
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having turned, she came back as quickly 
as she had gone. She went straight up 
to Shepard. Her eyes were shining 
softly, and yet there was a look of suf- 
fering on her face. 

“You say you think you fell in love 
with me at the railroad station in Jack- 
sonville?” she began, speaking very 
quickly. 

“ Yes——yes.” 

“How very odd that is !—for—for 
that is where I think I fell in love with 
you.” 

“Do you mean that?” with ardor— 
“Oh, you do mean it! ” 

“ No—no—don’t come any nearer ! 
Remember Mrs. Niblo—and my moth- 
er.” 

“They are too far away to see us. 
Oh, Miss Leete, you do mean it! It 
is—it is Paradise to have you say such 
a thing! who but you would have said 
it just like that!” 

“Mr. Shepard—they’re not too far 
away—-and Mrs. Niblo brought her 
opera-glasses—she always brings her 
opera-glasses.” 

“But won't you let me take your 
hand? Am I to stand here like a 
wooden man ?” 

“You don’t look in 
wooden man.” 

““T don’t feel like one.” 

Vieve was smiling, but there was a 
tremor in her smile. 

“We must appear to be conversing 
about the climate ; it is always appro- 
priate to talk about the climate here, 
you know. Ah, is that Mr. Mendoza 
coming back? It is, surely. He will 
kill that poor horse.” 

It was Mendoza coming back, and 
again he galloped by; this time there 
was a sharpness in the glance he gave 
the two. 

When he had gone Vieve said, as if 
she could not allow a silence, 

‘“Tt’s a charming shore, isn’t it?” 

“Charming!” reiterated the young 
man earnestly. And he added, “I’m 
willing to talk about the shore, if you 
wish ; or I’m willing to stand here for 
hours with you and not speak. I didn’t 
know a man could be so happy. Miss 
Leete, can you possibly imagine how 


the least like a 


happy I am ?” 
Remembering 


Mrs. Niblo’s opera- 
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glasses, Shepard remained at the dis- 
tance of six feet from his companion ; 
he already began to. feel, however, that 
to keep thus far was very hard dis- 
cipline. 

As for Vieve, she had been going in 
a blind way out to sea; she recalled her 
eyes and fixed them upon Shepard’s 
face ; there was a pained and bewil- 
dered expression in them which he 
could not understand. 

“T suppose, then,” she said, slowly, 
“that you want to be engaged to me?” 

“Decidedly that is what I want ; and 
that isn’t all; I desire the engagement 
to be the shortest one that was ever 
heard of.” 

The fixed, serious expression of her 
face did not change; this expression 
began to affect him. 

“You know mother warned you,” she 
said suddenly. 

“Warned me? Oh, yes; she did say 
that men often—-that you—well, that 
you had a manner that seemed to mean 
a good deal, and that didn’t mean any- 
thing. I suppose she hoped that I 
wouldn’t be deceived by it. You see I 
was deceived by it—is that what you 
mean ?” 

Shepard was experiencing a chill, as 
of snow water trickling on his spine ; 
and he was bewildered. 

“Was that all?” asked Vieve. 

“All?” stupidly repeating her word 
again, “what more could there be?” 

“Didn't she ask if you had any 
money?” 

“T think she did ask that.” 

The chill upon the young man in- 
creased. Was it possible that a woman 
with eyes like Miss Leete’s could be 
mercenary? Shepard wished feebly that 
there was some way of understanding 
the feminine character. And why had 
she said that she loved him? She cer- 
tainly had acknowledged that. 

“And you responded by saying that 
if you had money it wasn’t likely that 
you would be boarding at Mrs. Tom- 
son’s. We understood that well enough. 
Aren’t we there too, on account of our 
poverty? And don’t we cook on a lamp 
stove on account of our poverty? And 


my tastes are expensive, and I hate 
lamp stoves, and eating in a room where 
you can hear the frying going on in 
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the kitchen, and smell hot grease. I 
always did feel sure that I would not 
marry a poor man, and run the risk of 
smelling hot grease all my life.” 

As she talked the girl’s eyes began to 
sparkle again. 

“ After all, then, you don’t love me ?” 

Shepard spoke slowly, as if his words 
hurt hin. 

Vieve glanced off toward where the 
figure of the elder woman could be seen. 

“You may take this hand—-it is the 
side most removed from Mrs. Niblo, 
and : 

She ceased speaking; Shepard al- 
ready had the hand in a tight clasp ; he 
kissed the fingers repeatedly ; he made 
some often-used remarks about the 
preciousness of the hand; these re- 
marks seemed entirely new to him, old 
as they were. 

“You didn’t mean that stuff you’ve 
been talking about money?” he ex- 
claimed at last. 

“Yes, I meant every word; but I 
love you all the same—Mr. Shepard, 
you forget Mrs. Niblo!—I love you, 
and I’m going to ignore those un- 
pleasant things about being the wife of 
a poor man.” 

“ And you will marry me?” 

“IT suppose so, in time. Just now'l 
will become engaged to you. It is quite 
sufficient for the present to be engaged. 
Let us walk on still farther.” 

So they walked on, though Shepard 
‘was uncertain as to whether he was 
walking or flying. There was but one 
drawback to this moment, and that was 
the knowledge that Mrs. Niblo was far 
out there on the slope of the shore, 
that she had opera-glasses, and would 
undoubtedly use them. 

“T hope you're happy.” 

Shepard said this after they had 
strolled in silence for a time. He was 
gazing about him in a way that only 
vaguely brought the loveliness of the 
scene to him, and his eyes were con- 
tinually coming back to the face near 
him, and dwelling there. 

“T hope you're happy,” he said again. 
“ But of course you can’t feel that joy 
that I feel.” 

“Yes, I’m happy.” She stopped and 
turned toward him. She extended her 
hand and grasped the lapel of his coat. 





























She looked up at him steadily for a long 
moment, her eyes in his. 

“T knew I was going to love you— 
I knew it from the first,” she said, “and 


I tried not to love you.” She was so 
solemn that Shepard’s face darkened. 

“That was cruel of you,” he cried, 
sharply. His mood had darkened with 
his face. 

“No, it wasn’t cruel, it was kind.” 

She paused and evidently made an 
effort to speak lightly as she continued, 
“JT suppose you've read novels, Mr. 
Shepard?” 

“Yes,” he answered ; “but don’t let’s 
talk of what I’ve read. You puzzle 
me—you almost frighten me.” 

“Tn the novels,” she went on without 
noticing his words, “don’t you know 
that the heroine is very likely to have a 
secret—a dark, dreadful secret ? ” 

She laughed as she spoke, but her 


eyes were grave and anxious. She was 
not looking at her companion now, but 


at the waves which broke near her feet, 
for they had gone down almost to the 
water’s edge. , 

“T suppose I am the heroine—just 

of this scene on the North Beach, you 
know, between you and me; and I have 
a secret.” 
- “No matter,” he responded, quickly, 
“nothing can matter so long as we love 
each other. Don’t worry about any 
thing.” 

She dropped the hand that had 
grasped his coat; then she pressed it 
hard upon her bosom. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, in a whisper, 
“TI wish I didn’t worry! You see, I 
felt sure that I would never really love 
anybody.” 

It was quite difficult for Shepard to 
remember the distant opera-glasses, 
but he knew that Vieve would remem- 
ber them ; so he stood quiet, save that 
he did possess himself of her other 
hand. 

“Don't you want to know what my 
secret is,” she asked. 

“Not unless you’d like to tell me. If 
I can help you rs 

“T don’t think you can help me—I 
don’t think you can ”—wistfully con- 
templating him. “ But I’m very igno- 
rant. It’s a horrid, stinging, bad little 





secret, and I wish I was rid of it.” 
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She sighed ; two tears came to her 
eyes, but she brushed them quickly 
away. She shut her lips tightly to- 
gether. 

“Some day you'll tell me,” said 
Shepard, gently; “and we will laugh 
at it; you'll wonder that you could 
ever have been annoyed for a moment.” 

“How good you are! Howkind you 
are!” 

Shepard smiled. His heart was full ; 
he could not be tender enough; he 
could not endure to have her suffer for 
an instant. At this moment the pas- 
sionate tumult he had just felt gave 
place to an unspeakable tenderness ; 
and her gratitude for this mood of his 
touched him still more intimately. 

They turned, and slowly retraced 
their steps. 

“T will tell your mother,” said Shep- 
ard. 

“No; I will tell her myself. She 
might, in her surprise, say something 
to wound you.” 

“There’s one thing I want to ask,” 
remarked Shepard, after a silence. 

She glanced at him apprehensively, 
but she spoke quietly. 

“ Well, go on.” 

“Has your secret any thing to do 
with Mendoza?” 

His voice was hard; he felt himself 
growing rigid, and at the same time he 
knew he was absurd. Vieve laughed 
out gayly ; her moods changed rapidly ; 
and her mood had changed now. 

“Not in the least,” she replied. 

The young man relaxed visibly. 

“T don’t think I could have borne 
that,” he said. 


Not until he had left her, and began 
to think this interview over, did he be- 
come fully aware that he wished that 
Genevieve had no secret, or, having one, 
had voluntarily confided it to him. 
Doubtless it was some trifle that, in her 
girlish lack of knowledge, seemed mo- 
mentous. He had plenty of things to 
think of, things so pleasant and so ab- 
sorbing that he did not dwell on Miss 
Leete’s secret. She had confessed that 
she loved him—what did he care for 
anything else ? 

So Shepard escorted the ladies home 
from the beach; he stood up to his ankles 
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in water so that they might have his 
steadying hand over the swaying boards 
of what Vieve called the “ teetery bend- 
er,” which served for a wharf from 
which to embark on the Georgia; he 
varried Mrs. Niblo’s easel and camp- 
stool, and he listened to her talk about 
art, or he seemed to be listening. Had 
he not exchanged a smile and a glance 
with Vieve, and did not this smile and 
this glance support him during the in- 
spection he was obliged to give to the 
sketch the artist had made? He did 
not leave the ladies until the last pos- 
sible moment, at the gate of Mrs. 
Warne’s house, on Orange Street, and 
then he had gained permission to come 
again in the evening. 

“ Vieve,” said Mrs. Leete, as soon as 
the two had reached the piazza, “ did I 
hear Mr. Shepard asking if he might 
eall to-night ?” 

“T think you must have heard him,” 
was the response. 

Vieve sat down in one of the chairs, 
and took off her hat. 

«There was something peculiar in his 
manner, and——” 

“And what?” from the girl, whose 
voice was strictly neutral. 

“Why there appeared to be a sort of 
intimacy between you and him,” with 
concern. 

“Ves, there is.” 

* What ?” 

“There is,” distinctly. “Now, mother, 
don’t let’s have any words. ‘Though we 
do take our dinners at Mrs. Tomson’s, 
we needn’t be vulgar in any other way, 
need we?” 

“Certainly not. I don’t intend to 
be. I hope you won’t consider it vul- 
gar if I ask what is the understanding 
between you and Mr. Shepard.” 

“Mother,” this neutrally, ‘‘ you don’t 
give me time to come to you as a 
daughter should. If you had waited 
until we had brewed our tea, I would 
have told you that I am engaged.” 

“ What, again ?” 

“ Mother, you can be very annoying.” 

“So can you.” 

“ Remember, we’re not going to have 
words. Didn’t you tell me a short 
time ago that I am twenty-five ?” 
“Very likely ; but what of that?” 
“Why, at twenty-five a woman is old 
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enough to get engaged whenever she 
pleases.” 

“Yes, and she is old enough to see 
to. it that she doesn’t promise to marry 
@ poor man.” 

“Those other two engagements,” said 
Vieve, without noticing her mother’s 
last remark, “were of no account; no- 
body expected they would amount to 
any thing. But this, this is different.” 

“Oh!” scornfully from Mrs. Leete, 
“T suppose they’re all different.” 

“This is quite another thing.” 

“ How is it another thing ?” 

“ Because I love Mr. Shepard.” Vieve 
rose from her chair and went to where 
her mother was standing by the door. 
She threw her arm over her mother’s 
shoulders and looked at her for an in- 
stant, in silence, her face full of emo- 
tion. 

“Do you know what that means, 
mother? It means that life has be- 
come something lovely—that I’m hap- 
py—happy.” 

The elder woman felt the tears sting- 
ing her eyes in response to the tone in 
which her daughter had spoken. Vieve 
turned away quickly, and walked into 
the house, and to her own room. 

But Mrs. Leete remained on the pi- 
azza, Where she placed herself in a chair. 
In a moment the mood induced by the 
girl’s last words gave place to the 
thought: 

“It’s ridiculous for her to think of 
being a poor man’s wife —ridiculous! 
She’s crazy. I must talk toher. Why, 
we don’t know a thing about his cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps he’s a shoemaker 
—though to be sure he doesn’t smell of 
leather, and his hands aren't grimy. 
You can’t do one thing with Genevieve 
Leete. She’s exactly like her father— 
exactly like her father.” 

Having reached this conclusion, the 
lady rose and entered the house to see 
if there was oil enough in the lamp 
stove to serve for the getting of supper. 


Shepard went straight to his lodg- 
ings; he mechanically found himself 
mounting the steps of the veranda, and 
rather wondered how he had found his 
way there, for when a young man is 
walking on air it is uncertain where he 
will arrive. As he stepped on the plat- 














form some one rose from a lounging 
chair and came forward, touching his 
hat. 

“Mr. Shepard ?” 

Shepard bowed. 

“You're the man I’m looking for; 
been waiting here nearly half a day, I 
should think ; great bore, don’t you 
know?” 

The speaker was middle-aged, with 
an appearance of youth; he was sandy 
of hair and complexion, and he wore a 
sandy tab of whisker under each ear. 
Still he did not look English, and Shep- 
ard had an immediate conviction that 
it was the desire of this man’s heart to 
be taken for an Englishman. 

“Tt must have been a bore,” he re- 
sponded. 

“Yes, ‘twas. Let’s go out on the 
plaza ; I’ve got something to say.” 

So they went out on the plaza, and 
then, at the stranger’s suggestion, they 
walked out to the barracks, and still 
the errand wasn’t disclosed. They sat 
down on a bench. 

“Fact is,” said the man, abruptly, “I 
never did this kind of thing before, and 
I'm green. You know Mendoza ?” 

“JT know whom you mean.” 

“All right ; thought you would. He’s 
aregular fire-eater ; he always acts as 
if he was spoiling for a fight. He says 
you've insulted him.” 

Shepard laughed. His companion 
eyed him keenly ; then he took a fresh 
cigar from his case. 

“ Smoke ?” 

“cc No.” 

“You miss a great deal, then. I’ve 
been smoking no end while I was wait- 
ing for you. Can’t we patch this thing 
up somehow? It’s rather gone by, this 
kind of thing. So I told Mendoza; I 
told him he’d better drop it. Folks 
ain’t fighting in these days. Can’t we 
patch it up, eh?” 

“* How ?” 

“Why, get up some sort of apology, 
you know, misunderstanding, or some- 
thing of that sort—see ?” 

“ Apology from whom ? 

“ Well—er—I didn’t know but you 
might—er—why, feel like saying some- 
thing kind of soft an’ pliable—sooth- 
ing, eh?” 

The gentleman had now drawn a sil- 
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case from his waistcoat 
pocket ; he had sprung open the cover 
of this case, and appeared to be select- 
ing with great care one of the wax 
tapers which it contained. 

Shepard felt that nothing on the 
earth or under the earth could affect 


ver match 


him unpleasantly now. He was trying 
to pay strict attention to what this man, 
who said his name was Roarty, was 
telling him, but, in spite of himself, his 
mind would wander to the expression 
in Genevieve’s eyes, to the inflection of 
her voice. How was a man who had 
just heard her say “I love you” going 
to bring himself to think of anything 
else, even of an impending duel? He 
heard Roarty repeat, “a little soothing, 
eh?” as he struck a match on the sole 
of his boot and lighted his cigar. 

Shepard stretched out his legs and 
thrust his hands in his pockets. His 
eyes began to lose their soft, intro- 
spective look, and to seem very bright 
and sharp. 

“But I don’t feel like saying any 
such thing to Mr. Mendoza,” he said; 
“T don’t seem to desire to speak a sin- 
gle soothing word to him.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

Mr. Roarty smoked, and Mr. Shepard 
contemplated the Anastasia Island light- 
house. 

“That sort of complicates things, 
rather, doesn’t it?” inquired the for- 
mer. 

“Perhaps it does. But may I ask if 
Mr. Mendoza expected an apology from 
me?” 

“‘T don’t know,” cautiously, “ what he 
did expect, but I was bound to ask you.” 

“Tl overlook your asking me,” re- 
marked Shepard. He was thinking of 
Mendoza’s face when he had last ridden 
by the two on the North Beach a couple 
of hours since. And’ how much had 
been suspected ?—and secondarily, how 
had it happened that Miss Leete and the 
Spaniard had become acquaintances ? 

Roarty looked sideways at his com- 
panion ; perhaps he didn’t quite know 
what to make of him, 

“Thanks,” he said. 

After this neither spoke for several 
moments ; it was Shepard who broke 
the silence. 
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“ Perhaps Mr. Mendoza would like to 
say something soothing.” 

“No, he wouldn’t.” 

“Then here we are just where we 
began,” was the cheerful response from 
Shepard. 

Another silence, and then Mr. Roarty 
asked : 

“Can you shoot or fence ?” 

“Not in the least—I couldn’t hit a 
house at ten paces, and I never hada 
sword in my hand. You see I wasn’t 
brought up with the intention of being 
a duellist.” 

“Makes things still more compli- 
cated, doesn’t it? Now, there’s Men- 
doza ; he’s a good shot, and he makes a 
point of keeping up his fencing. I own 
I don’t see daylight anywhere. He'll 
be going round calling you a coward if 
you decline to meet him.” 

“Pshaw! This is the year 1886, you 
know.” 

“All the same a man doesn’t like to 
be thought a coward.” 

“T’ve not declined yet. I suppose I 
have the choice of weapons ?” 

Roarty nodded ; he was beginning to 
be much interested. He was telling 
himself that he guessed this fellow had 
sand, after all. 

Mendoza had called Shepard a white- 
livered Yankee. 

“Very well, then; I choose horse- 
whips ; or perhaps they would give us 
too long a range; say dog-whips. Tell 
your principal my choice.” 

As he spoke, Shepard rose and stood 
looking with a smile at Roarty, who kept 
his seat, smoking with great rapidity. 

“Got any second?” asked Roarty. 
“S’pose I ought to confer with him ; 
spose this kind of way is all wrong.” 

“Haven't any second, and I don’t 
want one. This is very childish, Mr. 
Roarty.” 

“Oh, Lord, yes. But what’s to be 
done? Mendoza’s foaming at the mouth. 
He affirmed that only blood will wipe 
away, and so forth, and they don’t very 
often draw blood with horsewhips. 
That’s all you'll say, is it, Mr. Shepard ?” 

“25.™ 

“Very well. Til But I 


go, then. 


shall be sure to be back this evening.” 
“Don’t come this evening, for you 
To-morrow morning.” 


won't find me. 
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Then Mr. Roarty went his way, and 
Shepard laughed silently as he gazed 
after him. He did not refer to this in- 
terview when he called on the Leetes ; 
Why should he annoy them? He did 
wish ‘that he knew how Mendoza be- 
‘ame acquainted with Miss Leete. He 
was aware that the Spaniard was in an 
entirely different stratum of the social 
world of the town ; he was wealthy ; he 
was sought for by the villa and yacht 
people ; he lived with them, and was 
one of them. There was a great dis- 
tance between him and those poor 
creatures who passed a wretched exist- 
ence at cheap boarding-houses. How 
had this distance been passed? But he 
would not inquire— yet. 

Genevieve was rather pensive and 
serious. He sat beside her on the ve- 
randa a little removed from her mother. 
The girl said little; all her flippant 
manner was put away for the time. 
She was more charming than ever in 
this guise. If she spoke rarely, Shep- 
ard was far from being silent. He 
talked of himself, of his mother, of 
his childhood, his hopes and aims ; in 
short, he was as egotistic and as prolix as 
the ordinary lover. If he paused, Vieve 
leaned slightly toward him, and _ half 
whispered ; 

“Go on; tell me more. Don't you 
know how I love to have you talk to me 
like this?” 

Is it any wonder that Shepard’s heart 
was opened ? 

When at last he went away Mrs. 
Leete awoke from a drowse, and asked 
with some petulance if there was any- 
thing that boy hadn’t spoken of. 

Vieve did not reply. She was lean- 
ing on the piazza fence and gazing up 
into the branches of the china tree. 


“What are you thinking?” more 
sharply from her mother. 
“Oh, I'm not thinking; I’m _ just 


being sentimental, and it’s perfectly 
lovely.” 

Mrs. Leete yawned. 

“T suppose he has told you every 
thing that he has thought, or done, or 
felt.” 

“He has said a good deal, but it is 
the things he didn’t say that are the 
most beautiful.” 

“Oh! Oh!” another yawn; then 




















more briskly, “I do hope you’ve found 
out what he does for a living, and 
how he hdppens to be in Florida.” 

“No, he has not informed me.” 

“T’m awfully afraid he is a shoe- 
maker; they’re all shoemakers in the 
towns round Boston. Vieve, who is 
that?” in a low voice, as a masculine 
figure apppeared in the dappled shade 
of the tree. There was no reply to this 
question, and the new-comer unlatched 
the gate and entered. As he walked 
up the path he came into a patch of full 
moonlight, and the two ladies recog- 
nized Mendoza. He was in evening 
clothes, and, as the night was very 
warm, he carried his light overcoat on 
his arm. There was a striking, dark 
brilliance upon his face ; he suggested 
mystery and romance, and his ‘elaborate 
politeness gave force to that suggestion. 
He apologized for coming so late, but 
since the ladies were still out, he hoped 
that he wquld be allowed to remain a 
few moments; his dreams would be all 
the sweeter for his having had the good 
fortune to meet them, and so on. He 
bowed deeply over Mrs. Leete’s hand, but 
not quite so deeply over the hand of the 
daughter; indeed, he devoted himself 
to the mother, looking now and then 
impressively at Vieve, who at last rose 
and walked slowly back and forth, her 
terrier going punctiliously every step 
with her. 

Mendoza was very careful not to re- 
main long, and when he went it was 
with the appearance of tearing himself 
from them. He begged the two ladies 
to go out in his boat the next day if 
the wind should serve ; they would sail 
down the river—-if they would honor 
him, he would try to make them have a 
pleasant time ; he should be proud to 
show them the places of interest. 

Mrs. Leete glanced at her daughter ; 
Mendoza glanced also, and his gaze 
lingered. 

“T think we will go?” said Mrs. 
Leete interrogatively. 

“No,” said Vieve, coolly, “I have an 
engagement.” 

Mendoza bowed; he was standing 
deferentially on the second step; he 
seemed to wish to place himself below 
in some way. 

“ Another day?” he suggested suave- 
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ly, and the girl detected the persistence 
beneath the suavity. 

“Yes, certainly, another day,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Leete. 

“ Thanks—thanks,” in a grateful mur- 
mur, “I will call and inquire. May I 
vall to-morrow and ask you to set the 
time for our excursion? I shall look 
forward every moment. May I call?” 

Permission being given, Mendoza 
bowed again and walked off. 

“'That’s what I call having gentle- 
manly manners,” remarked Mrs. Leete 
with fervor. 

“Do you? He certainly has a great 
deal of manner, he really seems drip- 
ping with it—manner oozes out of him 
like perspiration.” 

“ Vieve, how vulgar!” 

The girl laughed and began to sing 
softly : 

Oh, that Spanish grandee, 
From over the sea, 

I fear he loves me—me-e-e, 
I fear he loves me! 


“Who is vulgar now, I should like to 
know ?” 

“Tam; but never mind. We'll find 
some way not to go sailing with his 
highness.” 

‘Not to go?” 

* Yes. Do you suppose I want to 
sail away with that black-a-vised pirate, 
when I might be somewhere with Faxon 
Shepard? No, indeed. Do we, Carl? 
Carl says nothing shall induce him to 
go.” 

* At least we know that he has money 
enough. You'll change your mind, 
-You always do change your mind where 
money is concerned. I must say I 
think you’ve been very precipitate in 
accepting Mr. Shepard. If you hadn’t 
been so hasty who knows but 23 

“Mother!” 

“Oh, I know you better than you 
know yourself.” 

“Very well, have it so. Come Carl, 
one more scamper down to the old 
orange tree and back.” 

The girl and the dog ran into the 
yard, and now the girl sang still louder : 





Oh, that Spanish grandee, 
From over the sea, 

I fear he loves me—me-e-e, 
I fear he loves me ! 
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She laughed, and her mother smiled, 
for it was difficult to hear Vieve’s laugh 
without joining her. But Mrs. Leete 
sighed immediately, and wondered if 
she should be given wisdgm to do just 
the.right thing; and the right thing 
meant the thing which brought the 
most money. 

The next morning while Vieve was 
standing over the lamp stove carefully 
stirring some eggs in a saucepan, she 
remarked with some abruptness that 
she supposed it was foolish not to go 
with Mendoza down the river, and that 
her mother might accept if.she chose. 

“But set a day next week—not 
earlier,” instructed the girl. 

When Mendoza called in the course 
of the morning he saw only Mrs. Leete, 
who was gracious, but not too gracious, 
and who named a time four days off 
when she and her daughter would take 
the trip in his boat. He was profusely 
grateful; he begged permission to sit 
on the piazza for a time; he exerted 
himself to be agreeable and succeeded 
admirably ; there are few middle-aged 
women who refuse to be favorably dis- 
posed toward a young man whose ex- 
istence seems to hang on their good- 
will - they may know very well that this 
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existence does not so hang, but they 
are pleased. You, my dear madame, 
would feel the same. 

If Mendoza lingered in the hope of 
seeing Vieve, he was disappointed. The 
girl was sitting in her room close by, 
behind the blind which screened the 
open window ; she could hear and see 
in security. 

“My mother would sell me ; and she 
would haggle about the price,” she 
thought, bitterly. 

Then she rose and stepped noiselessly 
to her mirror, where she stood looking 
at herself, but her set features. did not 
reveal what was in her mind. 

Meanwhile that morning Shepard was 
scrupulously remaining in his room so 
that he might receive Mr. Roarty. He 
hardly knew whether to be amused or 
angry at the position in which he found 
himself, and he could not get rid of that 
itching desire to do Mendoza an injury. 

“Perhaps I shall have to, meet him, 
after all, just for the sake of thrashing 
him.” 

He extended his arm and doubled his 
hand into a dangerous-leoking fist ; the 
contemplation of this fist appeared to 
give him pleasure ; he was still looking 
at it when Mr. Roarty appeared at his 
half-open door. 


(To be continued.) 





Maria Louise Pool 
Dicd May 19, 1898 
Wiru the publication of the ““Golden Sorrow,” closes the busy life of one of 


America’s best-beloved authors. 


For many years, the reading people of the land 





have been drawn to this gifted writer, not merely by the charm of her tales, but 
because of a certain personal magnetism that won its possessor a place in the 
hearts of her readers not generally granted the writers of this day. Miss Pool was 
born at East Abington, Mass., in 1841, and was educated in the public schools of 
her native town. She was at one time a school-teacher ; but later developed into 
a successful writer of sketches of New England life. With mature years her work 
grew in strength and beauty, until she had made for herself a permanent place 
among the authors of her day. Most, if not all, of her books have been published 
by the Harpers, her last finished work being “The Red-Bridge Neighborhood,” a 
book that many people consider one of her best. At the time of her death, she 
was at work on a new book, and was writing “ A Golden Sorrow,” which is prob- 
ably the last work that she did. Thus closes the life of one of the most earnest, 
conscientious, and lovable contributors to the literature of our time. One can- 
not but regret that an author who has toiled so long and so diligently for an hon- 
orable success should be compelled to lay aside her labors at the point where 
they had become to her a source of material comfort, as well as a foundation upon 
which to base a justifiable pride. : 

















TO MY BABY 


By Clara Cowell 


Wuart means this yearning o’er thee, precious one? 
Think not it is my lips I press to thine ; 

It is my heart—my soul—the central sun 
Of earnest being, moving forth to shine 

In benedictions that do rise and run 


In haste to bless thee. 


Yet—do rains eombine 


With showered sunbeams ?—Shadowy as a nun 
Steals side by side with joy some doubt of mine: 
If life should pass a poignant cup to thee, 
Couldst thou grow sweet on bitter nourishment? 
Should only folly flourish in thy day, 
Couldst thou choose wisdom and obscurity ? 
Should men grow warlike, fierce and violent, 
Couldst thou in peace pursue love’s gentle way? 


SIDE LIGHTS ON PEOPLE YOU HEAR OF 


By Edgar Teralos 


“ PPORTUNITY makes the man.” 
That is an old saw, and like 
most old saws, several of its 

teeth are defective. In other words, 
the old saw is only partially correct. 
Opportunity as often unmakes as it 
makes men. Heroes and strategic gen- 
iuses develop during the progress of a 
war only because it is impossible for 
them to develop at any other time. And, 
by the way, during the little unpleasant- 
ness attendant upon the well-merited 
drubbing which Uncle Sam has found 
it necessary to administer to Spain, we 
have been exceptionally fortunate in 
the realization of the fact that, in the 
vase of our naval commanders, the old 
saw is intact. 


SAMPSON, SCHLEY, AND DEWEY 
Tue three men most prominent in the 
war waging on the water are, of course, 
Rear-Admiral W. T. Sampson, Commo- 








dore Winfield Scott Schley, and Rear- 
Admiral George F. Dewey. Probably 
no three men in the United States in 
one calling could be found who better 
illustrate the grandeur of republican 
institutions and the advantages offered 
to all classes in this country to rise to 
eminence. Sampson came from the 
people ; his father was a laboring-man. 
Dewey’s folks were comfortably off in 
the possession of the goods of this 
world, while Schley is a member of a 
family who for generations have been re- 
garded as aristocrats in their neighbor- 
hood. In the illustrations of the birth- 
places of Schley and Sampson, herewith 
given, it should be borne in mind that 
the Sampson homestead has been con- 
siderably improved since the acting 
Rear-Admiral attained position. 

When he took his first look at this 
world, in the affairs of which he was 
destined to play such a prominent part, 
through the shutters of the little cot- 
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tage at Palmyra, N. Y., it was then a 
much less pretentious building in ap- 
pearance than it is at present. 


SAMPSON’S DEVELOPMENT 


Sampson even during his boyhood 
was different in manner and tastes from 
his fellows. Although the family’s cir- 
cumstances were so humble that he was 
obliged to help his father by his day- 
labor on the farms of neighbors, the 
lad never failed to impress those with 
whom he was brought into contact by 
his studious habits. Naturally he was a 
prime favorite with each new teacher 
who came to the neighborhood, for an 
unprepared recitation was unknown to 
him. The boy came under the notice of 
Squire Southwick, and he was so taken 
with the little fellow’s earnestness that 
he induced a friend, who represented 
the district in Congress at the time, to 
give Sampson the vacant appointment 
to the cadetship to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. He graduated at the 
head of his class, being known as a four- 
stripe man. 

Sampson’s character is well illus- 
trated by something which occurred 
during the siege of Charleston early in 
1865. He was at the time a lieutenant, 
and was the executive officer of the 
monitor, Patapsco. His vessel was or- 
dered to go in advance of the fleet, which 
had been @irected to enter the harbor 
for the purpose of removing or destroy- 
ing the torpedoes with which the bay 
was known to be honeycombed. Samp- 
son took his place on the bridge and 
the order to advance was given. Amid 
a perfect sleet of shot and shell, the Pa- 
tapsco and her consorts proceeded. 
Suddenly there was an ‘upheaval of the 
water, followed by a sullen rumbling 
and a dull roar. The Patapsco had 
been blown up by a torpedo. Seventy 
of the crew were torn to pieces, but 
Lieutenant Sampson and a score of his 
brave men were rescued in a drowning 
condition. He made his formal report 
of the disaster to his superior officer the 
same day, and the next morning ap- 
peared and asked for another assign- 
ment to duty. That was Sampson ; that 
is Sampson. 








SCHLEY A SINGULAR MAN - 


Scutey always was a sort of happy- 
go-lucky fellow. He made up his mind 
early in life that he must go to sea; and 
he gave his parents never a moment’s 
rest until they had arranged to have 
him appointed to Annapolis. It is im- 
possible to speak of Schley without 
being reminded of Sampson ; he is so 
different. Schley was a particularly 
bright lad, quick to memorize and flu- 
ent of tongue, but, even at the cost of 
shattering an idol, the truth must be 
told—he put in so little time at study 
that he would have been little short of 
a mental marvel had he occupied any 
position in his classes save the one he 
held on to with grim tenacity. It was, 
alas, near the foot—very near. But 
Schley’s good memory has stood him 
in stead in another direction. He was 
never too busy to listen to a good story 
and could always find time to re-tell it. 
He was one of the most mischievous boys 
in the neighborhood of Frederick, Md., 
where several branches of his family 
have lived for generations, and was in 
consequence frequently blamed for 
pranks with which he had nothing to 
do. His loyalty and contempt for every- 
thing even remotely resembling sneak- 
ing was as marked then as now. On 
one occasion he was accused of being 
the instigator of a particularly auda- 
cious trick, and naturally denied it vig- 
orously. The matter finally narrowed 
down to the conviction that either 
Schley or his chum was guilty. From 
that moment, Winfield Scott Schley was 
as dumb as a’clam. He would neither 
affirm nor deny anything, and inasmuch 
as his friend was not so scrupulous, the 
future Commodore had one more black 
mark set down against him by the good 
townspeople, with whom, nevertheless, 
he was ever a prime favorite, as, indeed, 
he is to this day. 

Although generally conceded to be 
the best raconteur in the navy and a 
keen judge of all that is genuinely hu- 
morous, it is a strange fact that Schley 
is absolutely unable to see the ludicrous 
side of those things which he may do. 
It is related of him, though, I believe, 
not generally admitted, that while he 
was second in command of a gunboat 
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Rear-Admiral Sampson 


to a Captain who was a notorious sot, he 
locked his superior in his own cabin on 
the charge of intoxication, and then, 
with the captain’s pennant flying from 
his gig, proceeded to report for orders 
to the senior officer of the squadron. 
It is too bad to have to spoil a good 
story, but it is said that that gentleman 
very promptly ordered the young lieu- 
tenant back to his ship and admonished 
him at the same time not to be in too 
great a hurry to get a command. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DEWEY 


Prorte always know more of a man’s 
character after he has done something 
worthy of note, and anecdotes which 
succeed remarkable performances are 
apt to be looked upon with distrust. 
And yet there is no better manner of 


ascertaining the true inwardness-ef_a 
man’s make-up than by applying to it 
such things as he may have done which 
tend to distinguish him from his fel- 
lows. George Dewey, the hero of Ma- 
nila, is a born fighter. We all have 
heard of the chap who would fight at 
the drop of a hat; Dewey would fight 
as soon as he héard that the hat was 
sent for. At school he was always the 
most wilful of the pupils. Neither re- 
markably quick nor phenomenally slow, 
mentally, he did nothing in his boy- 
hood to mark him for distinetion. 
Schley’s mischief always had its humor- 
ous phase ; Dewey’s never. Whatever he 
did, he did in dead earnest. He was 
not a lad to go into a thing half-heart- 
edly. He never forgave a real wrong, 
but was always willing to acknowledge 
that he was in error if the acute “ posi- 
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tivity” of his character, as it might be 
called, would admit of his judging his 
own conduct critically. Therefore, it 
is not surprising that the rumor has 
gained general acceptance that to no 
man in the navy does the slogan “ Re- 
member the Maine!” have greater sig- 
nificance. 

When Dewey was the executive offi- 
cer of a gunboat which aided Farragut 
in forcing his way up the Mississippi, 
he gdve an exhibition of his mettle 
which prompted that famous old sea- 
warrior to predict a brilliant future for 
him. It will be remembered that Far- 
ragut’s ships went so close to one shore 
of the river that the muzzles of the 
Southern guns protruded almost over 
the decks of the vessels. This was not 
done from any motive of reckless 
bravery or dash. It was the result 
of the veteran’s keen observation. He 
saw that if he went up the middle 
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of the river, as the enemy expected, 
he would be raked from both shores, 
whereas, by going close to one bank, 
the guns on one shore would be unable 
to send their projectiles across to him, 
while those on the other could not be 
depressed sufficiently to do him mate- 
rial harm. 

Dewey was on the bridge of his little 
vessel, hidden almost incessantly from 
view by the dense smoke which welled 
up from the batteries directly beneath 
him. He was looking about him as 
quietly as though he were bent only on 
making soundings for a Government 
chart. A Confederate ram darted from 
the opposite shore and came near de- 
stroying one of the Union fleet. Then 
the ram turned for the purpose of pay- 
ing her respects to Dewey’s craft. She 


ran off for a considerable distanee and, 
coming about, started for Dewey with a 
full head of steam. 


The wooden boxes 











Admiral Sampson's Birthplace 
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Commodore Schley. 


of those days were easy prey to the 
dreaded rams, and for a moment things 
looked rather squally for the man who 
was destined to be the Hero of Manila. 
But, there he stood on the bridge as 
though nothing out of the ordinary were 
happening. He gave an order to the 
non-commissioned ofticer at his side in 
an ordinary tone, and that functionary 
disappeared to the gun-deck. Nearer 
and nearer came the ram. Dewey con- 
tinued to pace back and forth on the 
bridge apparently entirely oblivious of 
the presence of the dangerous stranger. 
Annihilation appeared inevitable. 

Of a sudden, Dewey’s vessel swerved 
to one side, and then was hauled up 
sharp, so that her broadside was pre- 
sented full to that of the ram. Then 


every gun on the Northern vessel 
belched forth its missiles of destrue- 
tion. The ram’s flimsy armor was 
pierced in a dozen places, and she set- 
tled so rapidly that it was found neces- 
sary to ground her in order to save the 
crew. After he had gone a mile or so 
farther, Dewey came down from the 
bridge. He was so begrimed by the 
smoke of the guns that, devoid of his 
hat, which had been blown away, he 
looked for all the world like one of his 
own stokers. He strolled about the 
deck nonchalantly for a while, and then 
slowly descended into his cabin, where 
he made himself presentable with the 
aid of some water and a large quantity 
of soap. A man who was serving on 
the vessel in an humble capacity at the 
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time declares that Lieutenant Dewey 
was not even perspiring, and was not 
half so much excited as the men on the 
vessels which had passed the danger- 
line, who were looking back apprehen- 
sively, expecting every moment to see 
Dewey and his ship go to the bottom. 


THREE NAVAL STARS 


Here, then, are our three prominent 
naval commanders: Sampson, the la- 
borer’s son, the honor man of his class, 
cool, calculating, far-seeing, concededly 
the best strategist in this country, ex- 
cepting only Captain A. T. Mahan (re- 
tired), whose school he follows ; tena- 
cious, perhaps, to the point of error, 
but withal disinclined to plunge into an 
engagement where the benefit to be de- 
rived is not exceptionally marked ; never 
exuberant or melancholy, a man of the 
most equable temperament. 

There is Schley, the man who takes 
life as a joke, and who yet has never 
flinched from his duty; a man who 
would, perhaps, go into a conflict with- 
out regard to the chances of success if 
the spirit happened to move him ; quick 
to think and quick to act, with not near- 
ly so much thought of consequences as 
Sampson would give to the subject ; be- 





loved by his men, and becatise of that, 
able, perhaps, to get more out of them 
than any other prominent man in the 
navy; @ man who would fight to the 
bitter end to carry out any preconceived 
plan of action in line with orders given 
by superiors. 

Then there is Dewey, “the de termined ; 
a man who never has elaborate plans : 
one who makes up his mind what he 
desires to accomplish and the best man- 
ner of doing it, without any thought as 
to the possibility of his plans miscarry- 
ing ; aman to whom a serious contem- 
plation of defeat, except for “the other 
fellow,” is beyond mental reception ; 
lightning in the incisiveness of his de- 
termination of the best course of action 
when put to the test, and a veritable 
demon ina fight; a wonderful execu- 
tive on his vessel, and yet a man who 
would probably fall short if put into 
control of large affairs of state. 

There are our three naval stars. Each 
is a notable commander, and each is as 
far, in temperament and general mental 
make-up, from either of the others as 
the North pole is from the Equator. 
No flaw can be found in the record of 
either. Each is apparently an ideal 
naval officer. 

Which is the best ? 
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Rear-Admiral Dewey 


That is a point which may be ascer- 
tained in the near future, and again it 
may never be determined, for wars are 
“luxuries” which are too expensive to 
be indulged in frequently. 


DISCIPLINE OF OUR NAVY 


Ir there is one thing more than an- 
other for which our navy is celebrated, 
it is the magnificent discipline which 
prevails aboard ship. Indeed, it was 
that well-known faet which made the 
Spanish claim that the explosion of the 
Maine was made possible by lack of 
discipline, so absurd to Americans. In 
these stirring days, when everything 
appertaining to the navy is eagerly de- 
voured by newspaper and magazine 


readers, it may be profitable to take a 
cursory retrospective glance and ascer- 
tain to what or to whom the excellence 
of our navy is due. Up to within the 
last decade the curriculum at the Naval 
Academy was far below that at the Mil- 
itary Academy at West Point. As a 
result the military always assumed a 
patronizing attitude toward the naval 
wing of the service. Latterly, however, 
these conditions have been changed, 
and if there still be a difference, it is 
now in favor of the Naval Academy. 
The man to whom this improvement 1s 
largely due is Commodore Robert L. 
Phythian (retired), who was Superin- 
tendent of the Naval Academy from 
1890 to 1894. 

There is nothing in the appearance of 
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Commodore Phythian 


Commodore Phythian to indicate that 
he has even a bowing acquaintance with 
discipline, and yet, without being in any 
sense a martinet, he is one of the strict- 
est disciplinarians the navy has ever 
had. He slouches along, rather than 
walks, and his figure—or, to be more 
correct, his lack of figure—tends to give 
him a somewhat rural look. His recent 
selection to succeed Captain Porter as 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy, 
the post which he filled years ago with 
so much credit, is a pretty good evi- 
dence of the regard in which the Com- 
modore is held by the “ powers that be ” 
in Washington. Phythian’s record dur- 
ing the Civil War was particularly good. 
He was a Passed Midshipman in 1859, 
and had become a Lieutenant-Com- 
mander in 1862. 


The new cadets at Annapolis were 
always inclined to the opinion that 
Phythian was an easy man to “ work,” 
and many a good story is told of the 
numerous methods which the then Su- 
perintendent employed to bring about 
the awakening of the “fresh” young 
men who sometimes consent to permit 
the Government to avail itself of their 
services, and who also succeed in bring- 
ing upon the Naval Academy the few 
taunts and objections which are from 
time to time promulgated against it. 


A RISING TRAGEDIAN 
THe man who is destined to “fill 


Edwin Booth’s shoes ” has not yet been 
revealed, and the chances are that he 




























never will be, for the very excellent rea- 
son that Booth was such a marvellous 
actor that it will be a long time before 
his equal will appear ; and, besides, even 
if his superior should spring up, it 
would be so long before he would be 
able to pierce through the glamour at- 
taching to Booth’s name that he would, 
in the meantime, have been perma- 
nently relegated to one-night stands. 
Still, it is possible that if the right man 
should come along at the right time, in 
the right manner, and happen to strike 
the right opportunity, he may eventu- 
ally become almost as great a popular 
idol as Booth was. 

There is a young man on our stage 
to-day who is a really remarkable actor. 
It is possible, and indeed extremely 
probable, that he is not a second Edwin 
Booth, but he comes nearer to the stand- 
ard set by the great tragedian than any 
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performer now before the American 
public, and this, too, despite the fact 
that there are some respects in which it 
is admitted that his acting may be im- 
proved. The man is James Young, of 
Baltimore. He has been playing the 
smaller cities of the North and East, 
and most of the larger places of the 
South, for three or four seasons, and 
even Booth himself never got better no- 
tices than this young Young receives in 
the cities in which he isknown. He is 
but twenty-four years of age, and as he 
was not entitled to a vote at the time he 
became a star, and has not yet been 
spoiled by the adulation showered upon 
him, it is possible that he may become 
America’s leading tragedian. Certainly, 
there is more probability that he will 
verify this prediction than there would 
be had any other name been men- 
tioned. 
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A FAMOUS 


By Amalie 


ING LOUIS I., of Bavaria, to 

whom the ‘ Schoenheiten Gal- 

lerie” in Munich owes its origin, 
undoubtedly sought his ideals of art in 
the masterpieces that came from the 
hands of the immortal artists on the 
shores of the Ionian Sea. No nation 
in the world has worshipped beauty for 
beauty’s sake as did the ancient Greeks, 
whose very religion embodied those 
ideal forms of beauty that have never 
been approached by the sculptors of a 
later time. 

When Phryne, at the festival of Pose- 
idon at Eleusis, divested herself of her 
| garments and stepped into the sea, a 

very goddess, covered by a mantle of 

















BEAUTY GALLERY 





Boguslawskhy 
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wavy, lustrous hair, the painter Apelles 
conceived his idea of the wonderful pict- 
ure “ Aphrodite, the Foam-Born,” which 
painting has always been considered the 
most exquisite representation of the 
Goddess of Love. And when the multi- 
tude gave vent to their admiration, it 
seemed as though a hymn to beauty 
went forth from thousands of worship- 
ping voices. 

Though the realism that pervades 
every branch of art as well as of litera- 
ture at the present time, is threatening 
to deal the death-blow to this ancient 
ideal, there are some phases in the de- 
velopment of modern art to prove that 
beauty will ever live, in spite of the ab- 7 
errations of many of our artists. 

German art of the early nineteenth 
century presents such an encouraging 
phase, for it was essentially a beauty- 
loving art. The rise of the opposing 
party of naturalism and realism was en- 
couraged by King Louis of Bavaria, who 
was one of the few princes of that time 
who succeeded in emancipating himself 
from the hatred of liberalism that char- 
acterized the political as well as the ar- 
tistic life of the period. Historians dif- 
fer in their opinion about this monarch, 
and though it cannot be denied that 
many of his actions were justly criti- 
cised, it must be conceded that he was 
aman of high ideals, a worshipper of 
the divine goddess Beauty. 

Munich owes many of its finest build- 
ings to his ambitious plans to transform 
that city into a German Athens. The 
erection of the new Pinakothek, which 
contains one of the finest collections of 
paintings in the world, and the Glypto- 
thek, a gallery of sculpture, as well 
as many churches and educational in- 
stitutions did not prove a burden on 
the royal exchequer, for the king him- 
self contributed large sums toward the 
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improvement of his capital. His fame 
rests chiefly on the collection of por- 
traits that bears his name—*“ The Beauty 
Gallery of Louis I.,” in the Royal Palace 
at Munich. 

This is one of the masterpieces of ar- 
chitecture that the city owes to the mu- 
nificence of this king, the liberal patron 
of the arts. The northeast wing, with 
its many art treasures and its world- 
famed mural decorations, contains the 
thirty-six portraits that constitute the 
Beauty Gallery. Any woman whose 
beauty attracted the monarch’s atten- 
tion was asked to sit for her portrait. 
Thearchduchess and the obscure bureh- 
er’s daughter are social equals here— 
beauty alone is the “Open Sesame” 
that leads the way to this magie hall, 
to a place among the “immortal thirty- 





Strobel. 


six.” The pictures here reproduced 
were chosen because they represent the 
various nationalities and the many dif- 
ferent types of beauty that make this 
gallery the most interesting of its kind 
in the world. 

Most of the portraits were painted 
by Joseph Stieler, the court painter, 
who was one of the best portrait artists 
of his day. From our own point of 
view we cannot endorse this criticism, 
for it was the “ perfection ” of his work, 
the fine, microscopic imitation of de- 
tails, even more than his delightful 
coloring, that established his reputation. 
He lacks the ability of a Lenbach or of 
our own Sargent to portray the charac- 
ter, the individuality of the subject, 
though the imperfect outlines of a 
head, or the faulty arrangement of a 
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drapery may call forth unfavorable 
comment. It seems unjust, however, 
to find fault with the work, when the 
subjects themselves were so perfect. 
There is none among them all whose 
individuality is more pronounced, or 
whose face shows stronger lines of 
character than that of Lola Montez, 
the Countess of Landsfeld. 

“The foot of a danseuse has shaken 
the pillars of the state,” was the remark 
made by one of the king’s ministers, 
when the political power of Lola Montez 
first began to assert itself. It was but 
natural that a character so sharply de- 
fined in its originality would, by the 
very force of its nature, be destined to 
travel a path quite different from that 
assigned to the average woman. And 
when we look back upon her brilliant, 
erratic life, and try to fathom the sound- 
=—— pths of a nature like hers, we can 

readily understand that the le ading men 
of Munich considered her a dangerous 
woman. It has been said that Metter- 
nich offered her a million to leave 
Bavaria, and that every effort was made 
by the men in power to induce her to go, 
at a time when her influence over the 
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king threatened to revolutionize the 
country. 

She came to Munich from Dresden, 
where her appearance at the Royal 
Theatre had created a sensation. The 
celebrated pianist, Franz Liszt, the 
adored idol of the ladies of Dresden ever 
since his first concert there, was only 
too willing to yield some of his laurels 
to the charming little dancer, who won 
all hearts by storm. Her royal patron, 
the Queen of Saxony, invited her to stay 
as her guest at the summer palace, and 
when she departed for Munich, gave her 
a most flattering letter to her brother, 
King Louis of Bavaria. 

When the king first saw her dancing 
on the stage of the Royal Theatre, he 
felt interested in her be ‘auty and he Yr 
rare grace. A personal acquaintance 
soon proved that her originality as well 
as her streneth of mind and rare intel- 
lectual powers fascinated him even more 
than ler beauty. She set foot in Ba- 
varia shortly before the revolution of 
1848, when the waves of political feel- 
ing went high throughout Europe. 
Bavaria, as well as the king, was in the 
hands of the Jesuits, who had ruled the 
country for a number of years, much to 
the detriment of all the interests of the 
people. The spirit of the times boded 
a change, and the wonderful intuitive 
power of this woman showed the king + 
path that would lead to the salvation of 
the country. Yet her wise counsel, as 
well as the king’s ideas of reform, were 
all to no purpose, for “ Revolution ” 
was the watchword that carried all be- 
fore it. It was she who advised the 
monarch to oppose a proposition from 
Austria, which had for its object the 
destruction of the little republic of 
Switzerland. The grateful Swiss people 
received her with open arms, and offered 
to make her an honorary citizen of their 
country and to bestow upon her an es- 
tablishment for life. But hers was not 
a nature to be content with a quiet life of 
luxury. While the fire of youth burned 
in her veins she longed to accomplish 
deeds that would perpetuate her name. 

At first she went to London, thence 
to Paris, in which latter city her salon 
was the resort of all the celebrities. 
Yet even in the midst of her social tri- 
uuphs, her restless soul craved a new 
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Sophie, Archduchess of Austria. 


field, and she came to America in 1856. 
New York gave her a hearty welcome, 
and her lectures attracted large audi- 
ences. 

A contemporary critic says of her first 
appearance on the lecture platform: 
“She appeared on the brilliant rostrum 
of Mozart Hall, looking not a day older 
than twenty five. (She was thirty-five 
years old at the time.) The lithe grace 
of her form was displayed to advantage 
in its voluminous garb of black velvet; 
a lace collar encireled her perfect throat ; 
cobweb laces fell over the arms, and a 
handkerchief of the same fascinating 
fabric floated in one delicate hand. She 
wore no jewelry—a bouquet of natural 
flowers was her only ornament. From 
an wsthetic point of view, it was worth 


more than the admittance fee to look at 
so complete a specimen of nature and 
art. Rarely a man, and very rarely a 
woman, holds so complete a control 
over the modulations of the voice as 
does Lola Montez. Ever changing, its 
intonations are perfect and sweet as 
they are infinite. She carried the audi- 
ence with her completely.” 

Her wonderful preservation of youth 
might be ascribed to a heart that rev- 
elled in a perpetual spring, a nature 
that could never grow old; yet it is 
probable that she owed some of her 
never-fading beauty to sundry pastes 
and powders, the famous recipes of 
which she published for the benefit of 
the whole civilized feminine world. 

Her lectures covered a wide range of 
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subjects. In her discourse on “ Hero- 
ines of History ” she endeavors to prove 
that beautiful women, who were also en- 
dowed with unusual intellectual powers, 
have always been the most patent fac- 
tors in shaping the history of nations, 
while she demands that a great woman 
be judged by the same moral standard 
that is applied to a great man. 

In “ Wits and Women of Paris” she 
is as brilliant and sparkling as any of 
the members of this city’s literary so- 
ciety, which she speaks of as being ‘the 
most refined, brilliant, and charmingly 
intellectual society in the world.” Her 
talks on “ Gallantry,” “ Romanism,” and 
other subjects give evidence of this 
gifted woman’s varied knowledge and 
rare mental powers. 

Her life in Bavaria has been shame- 
fully misrepresented by the tools of the 
Jesuits in Germany, as well as in our 
own country. 

She was buried in Greenwood, a poor 
woman, with her simple maiden name, 
“ Kliza Maria Gilbert,” recorded on her 
tombstone. The thought that a woman 
with brilliant attainments, who had 
once ruled a kingdom and its king, 
died in obscurity, must give rise to sad 
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reflections on the vanity of all earthly 
things. 

Katherine Bozzaris, maid of honor to 
the Queen of Greece, was a daughter 
of Marco Bozzaris, the Greek patriot, 
who fell in a victorious attack against 
the Turks at Missolonghi. It seems 
but natural that such bravery and pa- 
triotism as Bozzaris displayed should 
have found an eeho in the heart of an 
American poet, and we owe a very fine 
poem that this incident inspired to our 
own Fitz-Greene Halleck. Mlle. Boz- 
zaris was as inuch of a social favorite at 
the court of Bavaria during her stay 
there as she was in her native country. 
The queen loved her dearly, and even 
the common people never failed to give 
expression to their admiration for one 
so beautiful whenever she appeared in 
publie. 

“The beauty of woman has settled 
and unsettled the affairs of empires and 
the fate of republics when diplomacy 
and the sword have proved futile.” 
Historical facts certainly prove this to 
be true, yet the woman in each case pos- 
sessed other attributes necessary for 
the accomplishment of great purposes 
—determination and will-power. 

It is the lack of these qualities that 
places Mme. von Kriidener in the ranks 
of those women whose beauty and in- 
tellectual powers exerted a marked in- 
fluence on all the great men who 
honored them with their friendship, 
without being the direct cause of 
world-stirring events. She was the 
wife of Baron Kriidener, one of the 
most influential members of the diplo- 
matic circle in St. Petersburg. Here 
she met many prominent men, but she 
had no political ambition, no desire to 
meddle in matters outside of her own 
sphere. She was a sweet, lovable, and 
charitable woman, unspoiled by all the 
attention and flattery which her charm- 
ing personality and her social position 
brought her—a true representative of 
the old-fashioned woman, who, unlike 
her modern sister of the mercurial 
temperament, knew nothing of the 
nervous unrest that characterizes our 
generation. In Munich both the baron 
and his wife made many friends among 
the prominent members of the artists’ 
colony. They showed a liberal appre- 
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Crescentia, Princess of Oettingen-Oettingen and Wallerstein 


ciation of artistic gifts. The painter 
Kaulbach once said, “A glimpse of 


Madame Kriidener’s face in its purity’ 


and perfection is like a visit from the 
Muse ; it inspires the highest concep- 
tion of beauty.” King Louis’s dedi- 
satory poem shows his appreciation of 
her characteristic traits : 


Intelligence, Kindness, and Innocence 
Shine from thy beauteous eyes, 
Bright with the love of mankind 
That is the soul of the world. 


Her life ever remained untainted by 
the social decree established by one of 
the most brilliant women of the early 
French salon, “We forgive a breach of 
morals, but never a breach of etiquette.” 

“Who is the most beautiful of all 





these lovely women?” has been a much- 
discussed question since the Beauty 
Gallery first attracted attention. The 
Von Greimer family have cherished a 
tradition for the past two generations 
to the effect that this distinction be- 
longs to none other than to Anna von 
Greimer. Her portrait has always been 
one of the favorites ; still the diversity 
of opinion regarding the right of one 
woman to be considered the most beau- 
tiful of all will ever remain. 

Tanthe, Lady Ellenborough, is a most 
perfect representative of the highest 
type of English beauty. Tennyson 
must have thought of his own country- 
woman when he spoke of 


A daughter of the gods, 
Divinely tall, and most divinely fair. 
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Certainly none of Albion’s fair women 
of the poet’s early years could have an- 
swered this description better than the 
charming Ianthe, of the old family of 
Digby. 

The Archduchess Sophie, of Austria, 
the mother of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, was one of the handsomest roy- 
al ladies of her time in Europe. This 
distinction alone would hardly have 
entitled her to the honor of being im- 
mortalized as a beauty, for there were 
only a few good-looking royal ladies 
then, as now. Her gray eyes, “full of 
fire and soul and beauty,” and her ex- 
quisite complexion were the only re- 
deeming features in a face that would 
never have been more than ordinarily 
attractive save for its sweet expression, 
the imprint of the “ eternal womanly,” 
that constituted its great charm. One 
other trait of character is plainly de- 
picted in her face—her unusual will- 
power and strength of mind, It seemed 
as if these qualities might influence the 
fate of her country at one time, for she 
was a strong adherent of the monarch- 
ical principles that caused the down- 
fall of the miglity. minister Metternich. 
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Anna von Greiner. 


Kven though she had sueceeded in in- 
fluencing the weak-minded emperor, it 
was in vain that she tried to oppose the 
tidal wave of liberalism that was des- 
tined to uproot the fossilized feudal 
ideas that governed the house of Haps- 
burg in the “wild year” of 1848, the 
stormy harbinger of a brighter future. 

Her portrait, and one other, also one 
of royalty, are the only pictures in the 
gallery that do not owe the honor of 
being there to their personal charms 
alone. Polities and family consider- 
ations are potent factors everywhere, 
anda gallant king cannot afford to con- 
sider them secondary. 

If Henry James had chosen one par- 
ticular woman to prove his assertion 
that beauty is an exclusive Italian pos- 
session, none could have answered that 
purpose better than Irene, Countess of 
Arco-Steppburg. Though she does not 
represent the dark, fiery type that is 
venerally accepted as being character- 
istic of Italy, she is one of those mira- 
cles of beauty in the Jand of sunny 
skies—a perfect blonde. She has often 
been compared to the lovely Countess 
Guiccioli, Lord Byron’s friend. 

The beauty of Isabella, Countess of 
Tauttkirchen-Engelburg, is of the intel- 
lectual type. Large, lustrous, exquisite 
eyes illumine a face that owes its rare 




















lrene 


beauty not to its perfect outlines alone, 
but also to an expression of spiritual 
energy that gives it strength and char- 
acter. 

A letter written by a famous Munich 
artist to the Princess of Ocettingen- 
Oettingen and Wallerstein, contains the 
following passage: “My first day in 
Paris was my happiest one, for it gave 
me the long-wished-for opportunity to 
see the most beautiful of all of Raphael’s 
Madonnas, my beloved ‘La Belle Jar- 
(diniere.’ I have always considered his 
Madonnas too beautiful to be compared 
to any living woman—until to-day. 
There is something in the face of ‘La 
Belle Jardiniere’ that reminds me of 
you, my dear friend, and I feel for the 
first time that divine womanly beauty 
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Countess of Arco-Steppburg 


owes its perfection to a realization of 
the most perfect ideal of the human 
woman.” 

This is a high tribute to the beauty 
of any woman, yet the princess merited 
it. The Madonna referred to is in the 
Louvre. 

Auguste Strobel was one of the most 
charming actresses that ever graced the 
boards of the royal theatre in Munich. 
“Golden Sunshine” and “Princess 
Charming ” she was called by her com- 
panions and her intimate friends. It is 


such beauty as she possessed, allied to 
a pure, kind heart, and a sunny dis- 
position, that leads the sensual nature 
of man into the realm of pure thought, 
while it takes the worshipper of ideals 
back to the external world. 
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The Washing day Express—How it started 


























And why it failed to get there. 
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THE CITY BEYOND 
A STORY OF ONE WHO DWELLS IN THE NEXT PLANET 
By Agnes L. Pratt 


And if there be no meeting past the grave, if all is darkness and silence, 
yet tis rest ; be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, for God still giveth 
his beloved sleep, and if an endless sleep he wills, so best.—From the Tomb 








CHAPTER I 


I am so sorry, but I am already married. 
Your secret is as safe with me as in the grave. 
It is a misunderstanding that can never be ex- 
plained this side of eternity, but I ain still 

Your friend 
JOHN GRAY. 


H! the burning tears I dropped 
on the open sheet that lay before 
me!. How I reviled myself, how 

bitterly I accused myself, for being the 
blind fool that Iwas! Years of waiting, 
dating back to one soft, sultry, summer 
night when he had bidden me good- 
night, “for a few days,” had culminated 
in this—this bitter, ridiculous mistake 
of my life! 

Back over the years that lay between 
then and now my mind travelled—saw 
the day I first met him; how we were 
mutually attracted; how that had 
changed to love, on my part, at least, 
and to plainly expressed admiration on 
his. Ihad waited for, looked for, longed 
for, and finally expected some open ex- 
pression of love from him. But none 
‘vame. Love isall hope, however, and I 
felt, I almost knew, he would offer me 
his hand, his heart, when he should 
come again. My love, my life, my very 
heart-beats were eternally his, and I 
lived only in expectation of his avowal. 

The summer moon looked down on 
our parting ; winter’s snows and sum- 
mer’s soft moonlight had fallen again 
on the place where we had last stood, 
and yet we did not meet. 

I could not move in the matter. 
Earthly conventionalities had too strong 








a hold upon me to allow me to make a 
sign. But there are emotions strong- 
er by far than earthly conventionali- 
ties. 

I let the time drift by, and I mur- 
mured : “There issome mistake ; he will 
come again.” But he did not. From 
time to time I heard about him, always 
at C , his old home, where he had 
gone from my house. 

Time only intensifies some emotions 
—keeps some wounds open—and adds 
the torture of remembrance to the pain 
of separation ! 

I argued every side of the case with 
myself, I imagined every possible hy- 
pothesis, but all without effect. As my 
happy, happy youth, my girlhood, slowly 
faded into the past, and my lonely 
womanhood confronted me, I looked 
ahead into the unknown years I must 
face alone, without his strong arm, his 
cheerful smile, and I felt that I had 
neither strength nor courage to bear 
them. So, casting my orthodox prej- 
udices to the winds, as great suffering 
will force us to do in emergencies, I 
wrote to him. 

Such a tender, impassioned, pleading 
appeal! 

I said I felt sure there had been some 
mistake, something I had not dreamed 
of had kept us apart, and I begged him 
to come and let me explain. 

Pride, prejudice, society, home, 
friends—I scorned them, and once— 
just once—I let my beloved see my 
heart as it was. All my pain, all my re- 
gret, all my loneliness, I poured out, 
sure of a sympathetic response. 
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And this, this cruel letter was my 
answer. 

This less than a half-sheet, covered 
with characters ina manly handwriting. 
“T am so sorry!” Sorry, and I had 
almost gone mad with grief and love for 
him! “But I am married!” How 
those words scorched their way into my 
brain, and knocked, and knocked, and 
would be heard! 

[I shut them out. 

I would not think. 

But they sounded their knell in my 
frenzied imagination, whether I wa: 
willing or not. 

It takes more than a child, more than 
a light-hearted girl, to understand such 
feelings as these. Only a woman who 
has loved and suffered can know. 

Oh, the shame, the disappointed pride, 
the vain wishes and wild despair of 
those hours ! 

Ahead reached the long years, with- 
out a hope—only darkness, and gloom, 
and loneliness. Backward I dared not 
look, it was too dreary a road, and, hav- 
ing travelled it once, I had no desire for 
retrospection. I was orthodox in my 
belief, but I felt sure there was not in 
my orthodox creed a cure or even a con- 
solation for this. There was, but I did 
not know the religion I had been trained 
to believe. 

After that I was ill, and when I re- 
covered I knew that my stepmother, my 
father and my sister, with whom I lived, 
were aware of the whole cause of my 
illness. Outwardly my life was a happy 
one. My father was rich, my step- 
mother kind, and her daughter, my half- 
sister, a good, loving girl, of whom I 
was very fond. 


[ shall pass over the next few years 
of my life as of no special interest. 

My next great trouble was the death 
of my father, than whom a kinder, ten- 
derer parent had not existed. 

I was surprised, after the funeral was 
over, when my stepmother sent for me 
to meet her in the library. AsI entered 
the room, she sat, her bowed, blond head 
resting in her hands, the very picture of 
subdued yet stylish resignation. I say 
‘‘stylish ” because her eyes wandered so 
frequently to the pleased contemplation 
of herself in a great mirror, where her 


figure was displayed at full length. I 
was astonished at the cold hardness of 
her face as she begged me, politely, to 
be seated. 

**T suppose you know,” she began, at 
once, “that to Lillian and myself is 
left, by your father’s will, all he pos- 
sessed ?” 

I was stunned for a moment, but 
managed to stammer: ‘No, I did not. 
I have not seen the will.” 

“It will be read this afternoon”— 
calmly—“ but, as I was acquainted with 
its contents, I thought I would prepare 
you, so that you might spare us a 
scene.” And I thought I detected a 
covert sneer in the politely modulated 
voice, 

In response to it I felt my face flush 
hotly as [ replied: “I shall not makea 
scene. Probably my father thought it 
would make no difference in whose 
name the money was held.” 

Here she interrupted me with a wave 
of her white hand, on which glistened 
my mother’s wedding-ring. 

“You mistake my meaning entirely. 
The property is ours—Lillian’s and 
mine. I shall shut up the house and 
go to Europe.” 

“As well Europe as any place for 
me,” I said, coldly ; but again the hand 
was lifted, and that excruciatingly cool 
voice continued : 

“We had no intention of taking a 
companion with us. After the house is 
closed, you will find a new home. Of 
course, I will allow you something to 
begin life with—but—but—” Here 
she paused, as if for my concurrence, 
but I rose to my feet and faced her. 

“Then you—you, madam,” I blazed 
out, “you would drive me from my 
father’s house ? ” 

Again that exasperating voice cut in, 
smooth and steely as a knife : 

“You are a woman, almost a middle- 
aged woman. Surely yoy do not need 
the protection of a home at your age?” 
and she smiled softly. 

“You shall never have it,” I cried. 
“T will not give up my dear home, my 
mother’s home, to you. I do not be- 
lieve my father has given it all to you. 
I will not believe so ill of him.” 

With a gesture worthy of a Bern- 
hardt she arose, crossed the room, 

















drew aside the draperies with one hand, 
and said, as she turned to leave me: 
“ You will see this afternoon. Take your 
own time about leaving. Suitable provi- 
sion will be made for giving you a 
start in life,’ and in another moment 
she was gone. 

Gone—and I, left alone, in my deep 
despair, could only cry out: “Oh! 
father, father, if you can speak to me, 
tell me why you have added to the bit- 
terness of my life.” 

But out of the impenetrable darkness 
that surrounded his exit from the 
world ; through the great, heavy, opaque 
curtain that hung between the spiritual 
and the mortal; over the waste of 
waters, stormy and black, that lies be- 
tween those still in the flesh and those 
emancipated—there came to me no 
reason, no cheering voice, no ray of 
light—nothing, nothing, to tell me why 
it was so or what to do. 

I prayed in my usual manner, and, 
though I felt but slight relief, I know 
now how many loving influences came to 
me from the great heart of God himself. 

It was just as she had said. 

My father’s will left it all, home and 
everything, to her. “Leaving to her as 
I can leave it—trusting her, as I do”— 
it said, “the duty of providing for both 
my daughters what she considers a 
suitable start in life, and after her death, 
a fair division.” 

Oh, how suitably she provided for us, 
but in what different ways! I, who had 
been brought up by my indulgent 
father like a princess, was provided for 
suitably, indeed—for a laborer’s daugh- 
ter. She, Lillian, took my place, and 
was princess of my father’s house. 

So I went out into the world, with 
the bare pittance she allowed me, which 
I dared not refuse, I was so unused 
to struggling with poverty; and there 
was absolutely no redress, Homeless, 
friendless, hopeless, all but nameless, 
yet not quite that, for I still bore the 
grand old name of Hamilton my father 
had given me ; but plain Mary Hamilton 
was a different person from my father’s 
petted daughter “Ray,” as he always 
called me. 

I worked—oh, yes, else I should have 
died, 

They, my father’s widow and Lillian, 
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faded out of my life, and lost sight of 
me purposely ; so, with my double bur- 
den, I struggled on, year after year, 
until the silver threads braided them- 
selves in and out with my brown locks, 
and the deep furrows, ploughed by 
tears, began to show in my face. 

Once a good man asked me to be his 
wife. Here was home, love, kindness, 
and rest ; but he was a “diamond in the 
rough,” not like that other, “a king 
among men,” and—and—I could not 
forget. SolI said “No,” and with no 
goal ahead but the grave—professing 
much, but at heart believing nothing—I 
walked the weary way that, in my igno- 
rance, I said God had led me into. 

Down through the mists that gather 
over the waters of death, at the foot of 
life’s hill; down through the shadows 
that lie thickest at the end of the way, 
I walked, openly professing my faith in 
the life hereafter, my trust in the infi- 
nite love and mercy of God, but inwardly 
sick at heart, dreading the end; hoping 
yet fearing, and not daring to ask if 
anyone knew the last step, the very last, 
that should lead me to the city beyond ! 

So I came down to the very gates of 
death ; and poor, toilworn, attended 
by strangers, I faced the great change. 

I wanted to see him. Oh, how I 
longed, in the presence of death, to hear 
the truth from him! But the world’s 
cold frowns had power to seal my lips, 
even ther! I wanted, too, to see them, 
my father’s wife—my sister—to forgive 
her, and to tell Lillian how I had loved 
her, and thought of her, through all 
these years. They might have my home, 
my money—it could never make any 
difference to me. But they were far 
away, and pride bade me be silent. 

So I drifted out into the shadows, 
and, whether I was willing, or ready or 
not, my frail bark must be launched 
and must sail out into the unknown 
waters, and drift toward a port whose 
spires and minarets, tipped with gold 
though they be, and glittering in a 
never-fading sunlight, were strange to 
me, and bore no semblance to the homes 
of Mother Earth. But the decree was 
imperative ; and, bidding my body fare- 
well in one long, quivering sigh, my 
soul drifted out o’er the tide to the 
City Beyond. 

















- CHAPTER II 


THERE was no limitless ocean, whose 
waters:held unknown and unknowable 
dangers, to cross. ‘There were no 
shadows to penetrate, no long, weary 
journey to undertake, to find God’s 
country. 

I closed my eyes on earth. 

I opened them, in another moment, 
it seemed to me, and found myself in 
another existence, on another planet ! 

God did not make all the worlds in 
His mighty universe to people only 
one. Our little, insignificant earth- 
planet was not to be honored as all the 
dwelling-place for immortal souls. In 
different degrees of development, they 
inhabit all the principal worlds. Neither 
is it given to man’s limited under- 
standing to know all there is of astron- 
omy, and when he tells you that the 
sun is ninety-two millions of miles 
from the earth, he should add: “This 
piece of information is not necessarily 
correct, is limited by the extent of my 
knowledge, and can only be proven by 
intelligence equal to that of the God- 
head.” 

I awoke, as I afterward learned, on 
the planet Mars, though, at the time, I 
was only conscious of the feeling that I 
was resting comfortably in a room, 
which, upon a hurried examination, I 
found to resemble, very nearly, both my 
old room in my father’s house and the 
room of my later life. 

I had in some measure recovered 
from my surprise at finding myself so 
comfortably provided for, and at learn- 
ing that I possessed a body—a real, phys- 
ical body—when I also discovered that 
that body, like the one given us at our 
earthly birth, lacked clothing. My eyes 
rested on some things thrown carelessly 
over a chair near me, and rising, as 
they were evidently intended for me, I 
put them on. Then I observed that 
my mind appeared to be swayed by 
some keener, newer emotions than I 
had known on earth ; my senses were 
all alert, and seemed to develop rapidly 
into usefulness. 

Iwas yet to learn that the eyes of 
my inner self were indeed open! I had 
passed through death ; had been literally 
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born again, and was a child in the new 
country. 

A soft tap on the door aroused me, 
and a voice I did not know said, gently, 
“When you are ready come out, I 
would speak with you.” 

“T am ready now,” I said, in pleased 
surprise to find a friend so soon, in 
what I had thought would be a strange 
land, where I should have strangé cus- 
toms to learn; if, indeed, there was a 
future abode for the soul, which often 
I had doubted, in my lonely earth-life. 

I stepped out, closing the door behind 
me, and was ushered by a tall, ex- 
tremely tall woman, it seemed to me, 
into a light, airy room, to one side of 
the broad, richly furnished hall. She 
closed the door softly, and, after beg- 
ging me to be seated, said kindly: 

“Welcome to your new home. We 
have been expecting you.” 

I was surprised, but managed to 
ask : 

“Ts that so? I am, and feel likea 
stranger. Will you tell me where I 
am?” 

“Gladly ”—with a winning smile that 
made me feel at home at once—‘ you 
are in what will be your home for the 
present. You came from earth-life to 
us, passed through the birth into your 
new home, and are now one of us.” 

“Birth!” I repeated, blankly, not at 
all understanding her. 

“Certainly, birth,” she reiterated, 
smilingly. ‘We have been expecting 
you, as I said, for some time. We knew 
your earthly life was over, and have 
been getting ready for you. No, do not 
speak yet ”’—as I would have expressed 
my astonishment—“I am here to ac- 
quaint you in some measure with your 
new situation. You were born into 
your life on earth without your own voli- 
tion. You have been born into your 
life on Mars likewise without your con- 
sent, but under different conditions. It 
was not necessary in this, your newer 
birth, that you should be born without 
knowledge or powers, or locomotion 
and speech, as on earth. We are one 
grade ahead of earth in our develop- 
ment, and God does not dispense with 
the schooling of earth-life when the 
pupil enters the higher grade of Mars.” 
She paused, and I, liking the melodi- 














































ous cadences of her voice, questioned 
her still further. 

“And am I a child,” I said, “in this 
life, as I was born a baby on earth?” 

She shook her head geutly. 

“No, not as you were then. You are 
new to us, to our life, yet you will soon 
grasp our ways, our customs ; and it de- 
pends on yourself whether you advance 
or deteriorate. Understand me, I mean 
morally. You are born into our life a 
young woman ; youth, love, and beauty 
of form are yours. Is not the Father 
very kind ?” 

I bowed an assent, and then asked 
eagerly, “ And the mystery of the newer 
birth ?” 

“ Ts like the mystery of birth on earth, 
easily explained by the thinking mind, 
a mystery only to those who have not the 
true light. It is vastly different, how- 
ever. Your body here is composed of 
the elements. Day after day, week af- 
ter week, it has been growing in that 
room, especially provided for it—a mere 
form, animated only by the life princi- 
ple, and awaiting the advent of your 
soul to endow it with intelligence and 
feeling.” 

“T am afraid Ido not understand,” I 
said, meekly. 

“You will,” my informant continued. 
“We have prepared everything for you, 
for we knew you were coming to us. 
Every day I have gone to your door, and 
ralled to you to say that, if you were 
ready come out, we were waiting to see 
you, and now, to-day, you have come to 
us. Weare so glad!” 

For a few moments I sat silently, 
thinking over what she had told me. 
Then my mind reverted to my earth- 
life, to my former conceptions and 
teachings concerning these very sub- 
jects, and I wondered why it was given 
that mortals should know so very little 
of these mysteries. Then I said as 
much to my kind companion. 

She laughed gently before she an- 
swered me: 

“Do they ever ask to know, Mary? 
Do they seek to find out? Are they 
not all content that darkness shall shut 
out and limit their vision beyond the 
grave, where their body, like a worn-out 
garment, is thrown aside? ‘Seek and 


ye shall find; knock and it shall be 
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opened unto you.’ We have the dear 
old Bible here,” she concluded, rising 
and drawing my arm through hers. 

Then, looking down at myself, I saw 
that I, too, was a great deal taller and 
of fuller proportions than I had been 
on earth. 

“Perhaps you will wonder,” she said, 
as we turned to leave the room, “where 
the saints in shining raiment are—the 
angels continually singing. They are 
not here. They are a great way off— 
beyond us. Our minds are not yet at- 
tuned to such holy occupations. And 
yet,” she said, reflectively, “there are 
angels among us, and they are contin- 
ually praising God by their lives ; but,” 
she added, as an afterthought, “they 
wear calico generally.” 

I could not help being pleased with 
the free and cordial manner of this 
lady, who had met me at the threshold 
of my new life, and was making it so 
very interesting for me! Nothing 
solemn, nor grim, nor mystic about it! 

Home life! The home land! How 
often I had sung of it, fearing to go 
there! Now I had found it, and it was 
home indeed ! 

I ventured to inquire what her name 
was, and she answered cheerfully. 

“Rude, wasn’t I, not to introduce 
myself? But I was waiting to see if 
your intuitions would not help you. I 
am your uncle’s wife. He is the head 
of this household, and you have come 
here because you are more truly his 
daughter than of your own father on 
earth. Oh, my dear child,” as she saw 
the pained look sweep across my coun- 
tenance, “you shall see your earthly 
father, and love him too; but the ties 
of affinity, the bond of true love, as de- 
creed by the Father of us all, have 
placed you among us. You must try 
to be contented.” ; 

“T should be worse than ungratefu 
if I were not,” I returned, warmly. 

Then, still holding me by the arm, 
she led the way to one of the great front 
windows, where a magnificent view was 
to be had of a long sweep of level road, 
wider than three of our widest roads on 
earth, that could be followed with the 
naked eye for miles along its smooth 
course down among fertile fields, under 
giant shade-trees, and through brilliant 
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beds of the most beautiful flowers, 
watered continually by never-failing 
fountains. 

I was loath to leave the spot, and 
feasted my eyes on the sunny sky, the 
soft grayish-blue sides of the far off 
mountains and wooded hills, and the 
nearer peaceful scene ; but she gently 
drew me away and into the family sit- 
ting-room, where I at once recognized 
my uncle, Robert Hamilton, by his coun- 
tenance, though his physical frame 
seemed herculean beside my memories 
of earth men. 

Ah! the stinging pain was there yet 
at that thought. I had fancied the grave 
could heal such smarts, but I was learn- 
ing that the soul leaves its own imprint 
on the body, not the body on the soul. 

“ You are welcome, niece—daughter,” 
was my uncle’s greeting, “we know 
your life, we have watched your strug- 
gles and suffering on earth. Don’t let 
them mar the new body God has be- 
stowed upon your immortal soul.” 

“ How could he know?” I asked my- 
self, wonderingly, but I forbore to ask, 
and the knowledge was granted later. 

He introduced me, in turn, to all his 
flock; and explained to me that the mys- 
tic law of love drew into his family the 
souls that belonged there, just as it did 
on earth; and without regard to their 
previous condition. 

So I found myself sister to my cous- 
in, a young fellow I had never seen, to 
a strange girl who had lived thousands 
of miles from me on earth, and to the 
daughter of an old servant of my father’s, 
a strangely beautiful girl of wonderful 
accomplishments. ‘There were babies, 
too, in the family, for all are not born 
to manhood or womanhood in Mars, but 
take up life there where they leave it off 
on earth. 

Isat down to my dinner there, as I 
had on earth, and hungry too, only my 
new father was at the head of the table, 
and he observed laughingly to me, as I 
was served with the first course : 

“Soup. We do have it here, I as- 
sure you, but it is made of vegetables, 
We kill nothing here,” he continued, 
gravely, and then added, gracefully, “ we 
are enforced vegetarians, you observe— 
reinforced, as you will see and feel be- 
fore we are through.” 





CHAPTER III 


Tue shades of night gathered in my 
new home, as in my earth-life, only the 
atmosphere was milder, the tempera- 
ture more even, and the darkness did 
not come so suddenly upon us, but was 
preceded by a luminous twilight far 
more beautiful’ than anything I had 
ever beheld. 

For some time I lingered with my 
newly found friends, on the piazza of 
their beautiful home, and during this 
time made a mental note of one fact 
that puzzled me greatly. In the homes 
of Mars there are no servants. Paid 
dependents are a thing unknown there. 

Of course I was all curiosity as to the 
conditions of my new existence, and, 
during a lull in the conversation, which 
for wide range of intellect and diversity 
of subject seemed far in advance of the 
most cultured discourse I had listened 
to, I inadvertently remarked to my 
uncle upon the large number of ser- 
vants required to carry on such an 
establishinent. 

“Servants!” said my uncle, “why 
we have none.” Then, continuing, he 
said, “Of course it is all new to you. 
You have yet much to learn, and I think 
we, of the City Beautiful, are prouder 
of the fact that we have no servants 
than of all our lovely domains and 
grand institutions.” 

“But how do you supply the de- 
mands, which must exist?” I inquired. 

“ Each man is his neighbor’s servant,” 
he replied, gravely ; “ each lady is serv- 
ing-maid, when the occasion requires, 
to her friend or relative. For instance, 
if I can do a fine piece of carpentering, 
and my neighbor requires such a piece 
of work done, he is not afraid in the 
least to call upon me and ask me to do 
it. In return, I require of him what- 
ever aid he can give me; and,” he con- 
eluded, laughingly, “I find that my, 
neighbors can aid me a good deal.” 

“ But,” I asked him, “ who pays you? 
Do you have money?” 

“No, we do not need it. When my 
neighbor has done for me what I re- 
quire, I give him a suitable acknowl- 
edgment in writing, and this he can 
present where or when his need for 














anything occurs, and it will be honored, 
my services being required in payment 
for his just debt.” 

I sat looking out into the night, sud- 
denly flooded with a soft light that 
came from I knew not where, until my 
uncle’s wife, leaning over to me, whis- 
pered, softly, “I see you are puzzled. 
Electricity—it is your old friend of 
earth-life, only more fully understood. 
We have no real darkness here.” 

I thought of those grand words of 
Bible lore: “And there shall be no 
night there,” and they assumed a new 
meaning to my regenerate heart. 

“ To-morrow,” continued the speaker, 
kindly, ‘‘ you shall see our kitchen and 
its workings. It is strictly scientific, 
and is the lightest, airiest, coolest room 
in the house, as indeed it should be. 
We all do our part of the work, only, 
when there is something we cannot do, 
we send out for one who can, as my 
husband has told you.” 

I nodded assent, as I arose and fol- 
lowed the rest of the family into the 
house, which was already flooded with 
a softened electrical light. As I turned 
to enter the doorway, my new father 
touched me gently on the shoulder, 
and said : 

“Look ! 
same time 
overhead. 

Oh, dear old home, old mother earth, 
whom I was never to see more ; how my 
hungry heart longed for one glimpse 
into thy saddened homes, one strain of 
thy discordant music ! 

I was already homesick ; but I stifled 
a sigh, and followed them, where their 
kind hearts provided everything for my 
entertainment, until I had nearly for- 
gotten my longings, and allowed my 
thoughts to drift idly along on the 
waves of sound produced almost magi- 
‘ally from their perfected instruments 
and cultured voices. 

““And yet we are only indifferent per- 
formers,” said my father, as I expressed 
my pleasure. 

I was glad, though, when they left 
me alone in my room, and to my 
own thoughts, which would fly to earth- 
life and those I had left behind. 

How small that little star looked, 
glittering in the limitless blue above 


There is Earth;” at the 
indicating a small star 
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me! How far away! how insignifi- 
cant! and yet it was home! But I dried 
the tears in my eyes as a low rap 
sounded on my door, and, opening it, I 
admitted one of my sisters, whom they 
had called Helen. 

“T came,” she said, “ because I have 
been the shortest time here of any ex- 
cept you, and they thought I could best 
tell you what is for you to know, ere 
you sleep.” 

“Ts there more?” I asked, drearily. 

I was tired, sick at heart, and longed, 
oh! so sadly, for a sight of dear old 
mother earth’s rocky pastures and bleak 
hill-sides. 

“ There is this,” she said, gently, sink- 
ing into a low chair beside me, and as 
she did so, I noticed the burnished 
bronze of her hair, the healthy bloom 
of her cheek, and the rounded sym- 
metry of the white arm she laid on the 
arm of my chair. “There is this,” she 
repeated, slowly ; “‘ perhaps, dear sister, 
you did not know in earth-life—I did 
not, but have learned it here—that soul 
and body, even on earth, are not so in- 
separable as some suppose. The soul 
frequently leaves the earthly body, and 
travels miles while the ‘tenement of 
clay’ is resting. In _ sleep—earthly 
sleep, I mean—this is so, though the 
dreams that ensue are so disjointed, so 
frequently grotesque and altogether un- 
reliable, that the separation is without 
much apparent result. However, it 
serves as preparation for the more ad- 
vanced state of life here. As you sleep 
and dream on earth, dear sister, so will 
you sleep here, and your soul, your in- 
telligence, travelling quick as thought 
—for, indeed, it is a thought, a God- 
thought, as I have been taught to be- 
lieve—will revisit earth, will go again 
to those old scenes, and, drawn by love, 
interest, or whatever attraction has 
power to draw you, will, when you are 
sleeping, keep constant watch over those 
you left in earth-life, and will remem- 
ber, when you awake, what you saw 
there, and apply it to your life here.” 

I sat in stupid amazement. This was 
new to me. 

“So there is still some link between 
this life and the past?” I said, finally. 

“The soul never forgets its past, 
neither here nor hereafter. Neither 
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did it on earth. Echoes, faint, perhaps, 
but true, came to you, like memories of 
some existence previous to your earthly 
birth. You disregarded them, perhaps, 
or disbelieved them, but they were there. 
These you cannot ignore, for your 
dream-life, as we call it, is so clear, so 
plain, that you will only be too glad to 
recall the memories of your former 
home in this, the City Beautiful.” Then 
rising, she said, “Good-night, sister. 
Though I cannot wish you all sweet 
dreams, may they be of earth-life and 
the old home, which is very dear to all 
of us here.” 

In another moment she had left me, 
and I stood alone, afraid to close my 
eyes in sleep, lest I should lose my hold 
on the material body and drift forever 
into the land of shadows, an intangible 
shade, an intelligence ! 

Oh! could not one death, one glori- 
ous resurrection, teach me that the 
Father’s love is infinite, his care over- 
reaching the most insignificant, and 
that ‘under His wing” I was safe? 

But nature was stronger than super- 
stition, and my body soon felt a languid- 
ness creeping over it that must be 
obeyed, and I sank back to rest. 

To rest and to revisit my home. 


My spirit, in the still watches of that 
luminous night, left the material form 
that had been provided for its occu- 
pancy, and, unfettered by time or dis- 
tance, went, surely as a magnet to its 
pole, a bird to its home, on wings of 
love, direct to that other heart which I 
had yet to learn was, by loving decree 
of God himself, my soul’s mate. And 
it was daytime on that part of earth. 

Straight, with noiseless feet, I glided 
past the hurrying multitude, that could 
not stay my coming, past the impassive 
faces of friend and stranger, straight 
into the home of the one I loved. 

And I stood beside him, and spoke 
his name: 

“John!” 

But he spoke to a woman standing 
there before him, and did not notice 
me. 

Then I remembered; but still I 
stayed, for another spiritual form near 
me whispered, “Stay! This is for 
you.” 
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Then [ heard his voice again, that dear 
voice ; but, oh! so hard and changed. 

“Then it is you I may thank for these 
years of misery.” 

And the woman before him answered: 
“ You may thank me ;” and she laughed 
bitterly as she continued: “ When I 
want anything I usually accomplish it.” 

“In this case you did.” 

How his words must have cut her to 
the heart! 

But listen ! 

“You lied;” and he paused a mo- 
ment, to look such unutterable scorn at 
her that I trembled. 

“You lied,” he went on, ruthlessly, 
“to keep us apart; you trumped up 
that vile story about her engagement ; 
you found people to substantiate it ; 
you won my name—my heart you never 
had—by fraud.” 

“And at this late day,” her smooth 
voice broke in, sarcastically, “when 
your hair is gray, you care about it? 
Why, may I ask, Sir John?” and she 
laughed wickedly ; “ why not before ?” 

“ Because ”"—and he groaned—“ be- 
cause, woman, she is dead! Dead in 
poverty and trouble. Just dead,” he 
continued, coldly, “and I have only just 
learned of your perfidy.” 

“Through whom ? ” 

“Those who helped you, her step- 
mother and sister.” 

“Oh, well, what of it?” and she 
shrugged her shoulders. “We are all 
old; must soon die, She’s dead ; she 
can’t care now,” and with these careless 
words she left the room. 

Then I, ghostly, shadowy, spiritual, 
yet knowing somewhat of the beauties 
beyond, went and knelt beside my be- 
loved and cried out: 

“Wait, dear! I know you now. It 
will all be right soon. Only a few 
more years, only a few more tears, a lit- 
tle suffering, and we shall meet.” 

But, instead of answering me, he 
dropped his head down on his arm and 
great tears trickled through his closed 
eyelids, while he murmured : 

“Oh, my darling, what you have suf- 
fered—what shame, what pain we have 
both endured for her miserable lie. 
And now—and now,” he went on, be- 
tween his sobs, “ you are dead. Dear— 
you will never know—how—I loved you!” 




















“Oh, blindness! Oh, darkened 
eyes,” a voice near me murmured, ten- 
derly, “ when will earth’s children pray 
for light? when want to see?” 

And I said, “I cannot bear more.” 

So, sadly and slowly, I went out of 
that house, and, as quickly as inspira- 
tion almost, I found myself near my 
stepmother and Lillian. But they were 
happy. Round after round of gayety 
composed their lives, and to more sol- 
emn things they gave not a thought. 

“ How the suffering ones in the world,” 
I muttered, “ are the blameless, and not 
the guilty.” 

“Oh, imperfect world!” said my 
guide, “when shall thy imperfections 
be blotted out ?” 

With these words in my ears, I opened 
my eyes, my soul had returned to my 
body, and the blessed sunlight which, 
thank God, shines on all worlds alike, 
stole softly through my vine-curtained 
window, and touched my brow like a 
benediction of love. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tur next morning, when I made my 
appearance at my father’s table, I no- 
ticed three new faces opposite me. I 
was introduced to them all, one woman 
and two youthful-looking men, and they 
responded politely to my greeting. 
Afterward my father drew me aside, 
into an aleove room I had noticed be- 
fore, whose broad windows overlooked 
the blue waters of a broad river, and 
after pointing out some particularly 
lovely views, said, laughingly : 

“T suppose you think that is the 
river Time, whose waters flow out to 
the sea of Eternity. Nothing of the 
sort, let me assure you. It is our beau- 
tiful river Alder, and its waters flow to 
the bay of Alton just beyond. Just 
like earth-life, dear daughter,” he con- 
cluded, jovially, “ only better.” 

I assented, and then, turning from 


the window, asked: “Who were the 


strangers at breakfast? Do you keep 
boarders ? ” 

“ Boarders?” and he laughed again, a 
deep, hearty, joyful laugh. “They are 
our fellow-men and women. But I see 
you do not understand, and I must ex- 
plain. There are some, dear Mary, on 
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earth who die and come to our City 
Beautiful, who are not fit to share. its 
bountiful privileges without positivé 
detriment to the community. Aye! 
there are many sin-stained and vile who 
come here. There are no homes pre- 
pared for such as these, morally de- 
formed and mentally unsound, and a 
suitable place is provided for their re- 
ception. Large hospitals are built for 
them, where they are kept under re- 
straint until their condition is suf- 
ficiently improved to admit of their be- 
ing invited to share the homes of the 
more fortunate.” 

“And you invite these — these 
wretches—to your beautiful home?” I 
said, surprisedly. 

“Certainly. Where else can loving 
home influences reach them? Where 
else can good examples be provided for 
them to follow?” 

“ And am I to infer,” I asked, “ that 
those I met this morning belong to that 
class?” 

“They have been here long enough,” 
said my father, “to admit them to a 
seat at my table. They will soon go 
out and make homes for themselves— 
homes they have earned by their own 
industry and desire to do right. There 
are some, however ”—here his voice 
grew graver—“ who are fitted neither 
by manners nor by conversation to sit 
at our tables. Those we exclude, try- 
ing all the time, by example and _ kind- 
ness, to lift their minds to a higher 
plane of thought, so that they shall de- 
sire better things. As soon as they de- 
sire them, I am glad to say their wish is 
gratified.” 

When he ceased speaking, I hastened 
to inquire, “ And are there not some on 
whom your efforts are thrown away ?” 

‘Indeed there are,” and I saw a tear 
for the unfortunate steal down my 
father’s cheek ; “ there are some whose 
cases are wellnigh hopeless. These go 
out like a candle, and are extinguished 
from our life.” 

My mind was full of curiosity, and I 
questioned him still further. “ Where?” 
I said. 

“Only God knows the place,” he re- 
plied ; “ back to some lower state, where 
they can start again, maybe, or contin- 
uing in wickedness—perhaps go out 
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forever. God pity them!” he added, 
reverently. 

I turned again to the river. How its 
waters flashed and sparkled in the bright 
morning sunlight! The white clouds 
overhead shadowed themselves on its 
translucent bosom, and a thousand 
jewels sparkled and scintillated on the 
grass that grew thickly on its banks. 
Great trees, swayed softly by some va- 
grant breeze, dipped their leafy branches 
in the sparkling waves, then, lifting 
them up, scattered the jewelled emblems 
of perfection in rich profusion on the 
heads of the bursting buds beneath 
their shade. 

And there were birds, too! Thank 
God, no world is birdless! For, as I 
stood there, a joyous song burst out 
just over across the river, richer, sweet- 
er, and fuller than the songs of skylarks 
to the morning, on earth. 

“ We area busy family.” My father’s 
voice filled the silence that followed this 
outbreak of melody. ‘You, like the 
rest of us, will have your daily tasks.” 
He paused, as if to note the effect of these 
words on me, then added, pleasantly, 
“Tam sure you will be glad to be self- 
supporting ?” 

“T am quite willing to do my share of 
work,” I assured him, and he continued: 

“ We only work from five to six hours 
daily here.” 

“Not like the ten hours’ labor on 
earth,” I mused, “and the woman’s 
work that is never done.” 

“Indeed, no. By a division of labor, 
judiciously performed, all work who are 
able, and even the weak and the young 
contribute their mite to the store. 
There are no drones, no great fortunes 
to enable any one to live in idleness 
while others furnish him with the means 
for an existence. If I have better than 
my neighbor it is because I am more 
willing to contribute to the common 
good, because I desire more. If less, I 
soon become ashamed, and try to do 
better—that is, if I am the right kind of 
aman. Each man conducts his house- 
hold on the same general principles as 
the nation is run under, thus enabling 
all to work together in harmony.” ~ 

“ But,” I asked, ‘who is the origina- 
tor of this mode of living?” 

“The Godhead, and from Him to 


some keener intellects than the rest on 
earth, and from there to here, in a nat- 
ural course of development. Some of 
our best institutions are the outcome of 
years of thought and study in the earth- 
life, the realization of what were only 
dreams on earth. 

At this point my mother—it seemed 
so strange to call her mother—entered, 
and, after greeting me pleasantly, said: 

“Your work will be required now, 
Mary.” 

I arose and followed her gladly 
enough to another spacious apartment, 
full of flowers and comfortable furni- 
ture, where I found that the occupation 
of seamstress, my old one on earth, 
awaited me. 

“In time you can change if you tire 
of this, and are fitted to do anything 
different,” she said, after explaining the 
work to me, and telling me I was to do 
no more than I could accomplish with- 
out unnecessary fatigue. 

I have been thus minute in detail, to 
show how nearly our daily life resem- 
bles that of earth, and yet how vastly 
different it is. 

My days flew by pleasantly enough, 
interspersed -as they were with my 
nightly vigils with my beloved, while 
my physical body rested. Riding with 
my father in his “carriage without a 
horse,” as I called it—electricity being 
the motive power, as indeed it was of 
everything there—and walking through 
its shady streets, I learned much of the 
City Beautiful, Altonvale, as it was 
called. None of the cities of the vast 
continents of Mars are overcrowded. 
They know nothing, except what they 
remember with a shudder, of the tene- 
ment-house system, of the huddling of 
masses of humanity in overheated 
rooms, reeking with filth. God’s coun- 
tries are all large enough, they say, to 
shelter the people He has placed therein ; 
and they follow God’s generous plan in 
laying out their cities. Altonvale, 
though a large city, covered an im- 
mense expanse of ground, and each home 
had acres of highly cultivated ground 
about it, thus rendering the air pure, 
and retaining, in its wooded parks, the 
feathered songsters and small animals, 
without which a world would indeed be 
dreary. 

















I inquired very especially into the 
city government, and found that there 
was none. 

“ When anything of the kind is need- 
ed,” said my father, “we call upon some- 
one to administer it. It is quite as 
likely to be me,” he added, naively, “as 
anyone. Or maybe you, so you would 
better be ready.” 

“Then you believe,” I said, “in equal- 
ity of the sexes—in equal suffrage ?” 

“Tn so far as a woman is capable,” he 
assured me, gravely, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “we allow her to administer 
government. If we have a suffering 
one to comfort, a lonely one to pity, we 
allow her to do it ;” and I said no more, 
thinking I understood what he meant. 

“Not that I mean,” he added, after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘‘ that we have ab- 
solutely no form of government. We 
have clerks, secretaries, whose business 
it is to look after municipal affairs, and 
if they want any help, they send for 
me,” he finished, facetiously. 

I attended church with my father’s 
family, but the clergy were in the pews 
in many cases, unlearning the bigotries 
of earth, and sainted men and women 
stirred the hearts of the listening 
throngs with such eloquence and truth 
as I had never heard on earth, It was: 
universal religion. Rival churches did 
not flaunt their dogmas and creeds in 
each other’s faces, as they do on earth ; 
but all, having experienced the great 
change, and knowing that there is only 
one gate, physical death, through which 
we pass on to a better country, sat 
down together in brotherly love, and 
feasted on the good things provided for 
the mind and heart alike. There were 
messages, too, from earth-life, from 
those peculiarly gifted—those guides to 
whose loving care was especially en- 
trusted watchfulness over the welfare 
of the loved on earth, and to whom was 
given the power of carrying to those 
dear to us the blessed influences that 
gave to their hearts, in times of trouble, 
a sweet peace they could not understand, 
but only feel. We knew more of these 
spiritual things than in our former life, 
and were not ashamed of the prompt- 
ings of the spirit of God, that moved us 
to good impulses or reproved us for bad. 
Even as our bodies were better de- 
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veloped, so were our minds more sensi- 
tive to impressions; and the mystic 
influences that proceed from the unseen 
to the seen were understood and ap- 
preciated by all. I learned, too, that as 
those who have gone on before are per- 
mitted to return in spirit, and help and 
be near earth’s lonely children, so to us, 
in that advanced state, came holy offices, 
of a like nature, from those who were 
even farther on toward perfection in 
development than we were. 

Our social life I found free, friendly, 
all meeting, not on a common footing, 
but difference only existing where real 
merit was concerned. 

But life was not all happiness for me. 
I loved and I could not forget. So 
each night I knelt by my open window, 
looked out at that brilliant little speck 
in the azure heavens, and whispered a 
simple prayer to the Father, for my 
earth home, where still was my beloved 
sheltered, clinging, as I had clung, to 
the frail body that alone stood between 
him and knowledge; sure only of the 
present moment, outwardly calm, out- 
wardly professing faith, inwardly drift- 
ing, drifting, out toward Immortality’s 
ocean, not knowing whether the last 
step would end all, or not. 

God pity him, pity all such unfort- 
unates who deceive themselves with a 
lie and shut their eyes to the truth! 


CHAPTER V 


I nap not experienced my new state 
of existence for very long, when I re- 
ceived a piece of news that I was wholly 
unprepared for. I had grown accus- 
tomed to thinking of myself as an alto- 
gether new person, and had not ex- 
pected to find in my daily experience a 
great many connecting links between 
my previous life and this. 

Though my spirit hovered still, in 
my dreaming hours, over the scenes of 
earthly life I had loved so well, though 
I was perfectly cognizant of all the 
changes through which my beloved was 
passing, though I longed and hoped for 
the hour when he, too, should join 
those of the newer birth, yet, strange as 
it may seem, I did not look for any re- 
minders, in my physical life, of those 
who had shared that life on earth. 
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I found that strict obedience to God’s 
laws—which are Nature’s laws—and to 
the unwritten code of morality and 
spirituality, brought me happiness, and 
I was fairly happy. 

My father came slowly up the wind- 
ing walk that led from the fruit-or- 
chards to the piazza, where I was sit- 
ting, bringing with him a basket of 
the luscious, palatable foods that pro- 
vided our table with all it had need 
of, and remarked, as he placed it at my 
feet : 

“Part of those are for my neighbor, 
La Grange. Iam in debt to him, and 
he has need of these. Strange, isn’t 
it,” he continued, “ how, on earth, debt 
is looked upon with aversion and pity ; 
how a man who is indebted to his 
neighbor is an object of scorn? Now, 
I am very glad to be in debt to my 
neighbor, he is pleased to serve me, and, 
if I could not pay him, would be only 
too happy to make me a gift of the 
whole affair.” 

“T am afraid,” I returned, “such 
things would not do on earth. The 
strong would take advantage of the 
weak.” 

“And still wrest the world’s riches,” 
he murmured, “away from the hands 
too slender to hold them. Ah, well! 
Our philanthropy is far-reaching. We 
are still working in spirit for old Mother 
Earth, and I know we do accomplish 
many things. However,” he concluded, 
“that is not what I had for you this 
afternoon. Your father, he whom you 
knew as such on earth, is coming to 
see you soon. I have just received a 
message from him.” 

Great surges of memory swept over 
my soul at that moment, threatening to 
overwhelm me. Memories of my 
earthly childhood’s days, of my happy 
home, my father—my mother—the 
cruel changes that came and wrecked 
my life, and, finally, of the bitter way in 
which I had been defrauded of my 
rights as my father’s child; and there 
arose in my heart a cold resentment 
against the earthly parent who had 
made of the latter years of my life such 
a waste, such a weary, stony way for 
tender feet like mine. 

“T cannot see him,” I gasped ; “ he— 
he—oh! father, my more than father, 
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he was too cruel; he made me suffer 
too much! If you only knew.” 

“T do know,” said my father, gently. 
“Try to think lovingly and forgivingly 
of him. Remember, he did not mean 
to defraud you, and now, since the ‘old 
things have passed away,’ and you have 
no longer any need of the gold of earth, 
cannot you learn to forgive?” 

“T cannot forget,” I said, coldly ; “ he 
preferred another to me—to my own 
dear mother—and he gave her the right 
to dispose of my fortune, my future— 
to doom me to the hard life I bore 
for years, and I cannot forget.” 

“Ts it possible?” murmured my 
father, kindly. “Then I shall not urge 
you to; only, I would recommend mod- 
eration and careful consideration in 
your dealings with him. By the way, 
there is to be a death in our city soon.” 

“How do you know?” I asked, 
bluntly, still smarting under the sense 
of an injury I had received on that little 
planet, now sailing away, miles and 
miles distant from me. 

“Oh! we know things here in a far 
different manner than you do on earth,” 
he answered, pleasantly. ‘It is our 
neighbor Miles; he is an old man,” he 
added, reverently. 

I had long been interested in the 
subject of death, the uncertainty of 
life, and all ideas pertaining thereto ; 
but I had not asked any questions, 
for I could not yet rid myself of the 
old superstitious dread that still clung 
to all such things in my mind. The 
old earth influence was still strong with 
me, 

“How old?” I inquired, as my father 
paused in his occupation of sorting out 
the ripest and best fruit for his neigh- 
bor’s basket. 

“Over two hundred of your years. 
Some live to be older, but his body is 
worn out, and he will soon go from 
among us.” 

“Then there is death here?” I began, 
but he interrupted me_ gracefully. 
“Excuse me-—not death; it is too 
hideous a word ; at least, its associa- 
tions are so. I believe your Japanese 
have a quaint way of saying, when a 
man dies, that he is changing his coun- 
try. I like that. Here we call it vari- 
ously going home, passing away, and 



























































simply leaving us. Now that Father 
Miles is leaving us I trust there will be 
no tears, no regrets, no sadness.” 

Struck by the strangeness of this re- 
mark, I asked curiously, “To what 
disease is his departure to be attrib- 
uted? What is the matter with 
him ?” 

“We do not die of disease here,” my 
father answered me, gravely; “we 
understand the care ef the body so 
well, we have such wonderful facilities 
of a medical nature, that we preserve 
our physical organizations until they 
decay or wear out.- In some this decay 
takes place sooner than in other cases, 
but we are reasonably sure of a long 
life.” 

“ And the future life?” I asked him. 

“Ts with God, the Father, even as on 
earth. Of it we are sure; we know it 
is one grade in advance of our life here, 
and we know that the angels of God 
come down and lead the soul to its new 
home, amid pastures greener and fairer 
than these.” 

There were tears in my father’s eyes 
as he finished speaking, and for awhile 
neither of us spoke. Then he addressed 
me again : 

“T would like to have you go with 
me to see this aged man;” and he 
arose, as if to start at once. But I 
shrank back. 

“No, I do not like death-bed scenes,” 
I said, shudderingly. 

“There will be nothing of the kind 
here. Come!” and I arose and fol- 
lowed him to a smaller house, a con- 
siderable walk from our home. 

As we entered the house after knock- 
ing softly at the door, I glanced around. 
All the furnishings were of the very 
plainest kind, yet strict neatness pre- 
vailed, and order, and there was an air 
of grandeur about some of the pictures 
and hangings that lent a touch of rich- 
ness to the place. 

“It is his desire,” said my father, in 
answer to my expressed surprise at the 
difference between this house and the 
tastefulness of our home ; “he isa plain 
man.” 

We passed through room after room, 
all open, cool and fragrant, and finally 
paused in the door of one where, before 
an open window, sat the grandest old 
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man I had ever seen. A, broad, open 
brow ; clustering masses of silvery hair 
above it; keen, kindly, fathomless eyes 
below it; a firm mouth, yet the ten- 
derest smile imaginable curved his lips 
as he held out his hand to us in cordial 
greeting. Surely a grand old patriarch 
was here ! 

After introducing him as Father 
Miles, my father spoke a name honored 
and revered from ocean to ocean on the 
terrestrial sphere, adding simply : 

“He prefers to be known by his 
humbler name here, for when we lay 
aside the earthly bodies on earth we 
relinquish the vain honors and empty 
glories with which they are invested, 
and bring to our new life nothing but 
the achievements of the soul.” 

After inquiring carefully after all of 
our home family, the old man turned 
to me and said, in a voice full of 
sympathy : 

“You have newly entered our life, 
maiden ; I am just leaving it. And do 
you like us?” he finished, graciously. 

“Indeed I do,” I answered, heartily ; 
“T did not know what kindness was un- 
til I was born anew.” 

“That is good,” he said, genially, “I 
am glad. Your father, child, is one of 
our good men. To you it is given to 
see the fairer side of our existence. 

3ut where I am going ”—and he lifted 

his eyes reverently—“I shall be still 
happier than I have beenhere. Having 
passed through death once, I have no 
fear, no dread of it,now. I believe my- 
self to be fully prepared for the change, 
and I await the summons with perfect 
confidence in the Father’s love and 
care.” 

I thought of the ignorant shrinking, 
the pitiful horror, of the death of earth- 
life, and I felt indeed that perfect love 
and knowledge cast out fear. 

“T want you to come,” he said, as we 
arose to go, “and see how different an 
affair a funeral here is from those of 
earth-life. Good-by, dear friends; I 
shall not see you again before the 
change.” 

And he did not. 

In a few days my father and I en- 
tered the house, where they rejoiced 
over the departure of a soul that had 
gone on to new happiness again. There 
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were flowers everywhere. ‘The win- 
dows were all open; God’s pure at- 
mosphere circulated through all the 
house; the sunlight streamed in un- 
hindered, and birds, not caged, but 
free, sang close to the windows, while 
honey-bees buzzed among the flowers. 
There was no coffin, no shroud, no 
solemn habiliments of woe. Our friend 
lay in his chamber, amid the flowers 
and sunshine, asleep; and we could go 
there and gaze on that peaceful face if 
we chose. There was beautiful music, 
both vocal and instrumental, for those 
who cared to listen ; and one, specially 
gifted, stood for a moment among us 
and spoke words of hope and happi- 
ness. ‘There would be sadness, he 
said, for the place left vacant for 
awhile, but hopeless weeping, helpless 
grief, had no place here, where all re- 
joiced that our friend had successfully 
rounded out the years of his life in this 
stage, and gone forth, trustingly hold- 


(To be continued.) 





the waving blue-grass fields invite 

rest, and the feathered songsters 
sing daily matins in nature’s vast cathe- 
dral, stands a deserted convent. Years 
ago, soft-footed, gentle- voiced nuns 
moved through its halls, but to-day 
only spiders spin their wary nets, and 
purblind bats flap their web- wings 
through the silent rooms. 

Yet if you stand there looking west- 
ward at the setting sun, when the shad- 
ows begin to creep and lengthen, you 
feel the spell of old times cast about 
you, and involuntarily you think of the 
story of Sister Celeste. 

The convent was in its prime when 
bright, winsome, pretty Margaret Mar- 
shall was a pupil. She was a sunbeam 
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ing the Father’s hand, to seek a new, a 
better country. 

The body, my father informed me, as 
we walked slowly homeward, uplifted 
and strengthened by what we had seen 
and heard, would be completely de- 
stroyed by electricity, so that not a 
trace of it would remain. 

This was not a repulsive thought to 
me, for I had no use for my earthly 
body now, and I was sincerely glad 
there were no pestilence-breeding grave- 
yards in Mars. 


As we neared the piazza of my fa- 
ther’s home, a tall, dignified man rose 
to greet me, and I recognized my fa- 
ther of earthly life ; but with a dreadful 
sinking of heart I realized, at the same 
time, that he was accompanied, not by 
her whom I had known on earth as 
mother, but by Lillian’s mother, she 
whom I considered my bitterest en- 
emy. 


in those dull old corridors; a merry 
mischief in the play-hall; a favorite 
everywhere. 

At one end of the long dormitory 
was a small room. This room had a 
window looking westward, which opened 
into the next yard. It had been a mis- 
take in the architect to place that win- 
dow there, the grave nuns said, yet had 
it not been for that mistake there would 
never have been a Sister Celeste at that 
convent. 

One day Mother Louise had Margaret 
Marshall’s bed moved into the room, 
but the west window was closed. When 
the soft breath of April had wooed into 
bloom the first flowers of spring, Mar- 
garet one evening threw open the shut- 
ters and found herself looking right 

















into the De Vere place. She knew of 
the De Vere family only that they were 
very exclusive people and very rich. 
The air was full of the perfume of lilacs. 
She glanced at the bushes below and 
her eyes encountered those of a dark 
young man, who stood with his hands 
full of the fragrant blossoms. As the 
shutters flew open, Eugene De Vere had 
looked up and unconsciously lifted his 
hat. 

To him the fair picture above was 
more a vision than a reality. He had 
never before seen that west window 
open. Perhaps it was only for a few 
seconds that the blue eyes gazed into 
the brown ones, yet it was the very sec- 
ond when love strikes the hour, and 
each heart heard the stroke. 

“ May I?” he asked, daringly, making 
a motion to throw the flowers up. 

“Oh, do,” and Margaret’s red lips 
parted in a mischievous smile, as she 
leaned forward and caught the flowers. 
One spray fell back. He shook his head 
and laughed when she reached for it. 

“It belongs to me,” he said ; “it came 
back from you and I shall keep it.” 

Just then the Angelus bell rang. Mar- 
garet bowed her head, clasped her hands, 
and he saw her lips move. He stood 
. still a moment, then, taking off his hat, 
he, too, repeated the prayer. 

From that time on, evening after even- 
ing, the west window of the convent 
opened, and blue eyes answered to the 
love that spoke in eyes of brown. Some- 
times a gentle nun paused in her walk 
to and fro in the yard so near, fancying 
she heard the love-tones of man and 
maid, then, blushing that even the 
thought of such worldliness should en- 
ter the sacred precincts, would resume 
her walk, and her lips would move in 
prayer. 

Rose-laden June came in freighted 
with hopes. Margaret leaned from her 
window and Eugene looked up with 
eyes that whispered of love. He tied to 
a thread a crimson rose, and laughingly 
she wound on the spool until the rose 
was in reach. Then she gave a glad cry 
of delight. Embedded in the heart of 
the rose was an exquisite ring. She 
slipped it on her finger. 

_ “It just fits, Eugene—oh, how lovely 
itis!” His face reflected her happiness. 
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“Margaret, I feel almost cowardly ; 
what if your father should refuse to 
give his pearl of great price into my 
keeping?” His tone was apprehen- 
sive. 

“Oh, but Ill tell him how I love 
you,” she said, in sweet confidence. 

“Suppose he said we should wait 
awhile ; you would wait for me, Mar- 
garet?” His voice was eager. 

“JT would wait forever, Eugene ; I'll 
never marry anyone else.” Her white 
hand was held up for silence. There 
was a step in the corridor. She watched 
him disappear in the shrubbery, then 
glanced at the western sky. It was a 
blaze of crimson glory. The brook at 
the end of the garden caught the gleam, 
and the water was blood-red. The sight 
caused her to shiver and cover her face 
with her hands as one of the nuns en- 
tered her room. ° 


Next day a panic spread through the 
convent. The dread disease, cholera, 
had crept closer and closer, and several 
cases were reported in the town near 
by, and someone told that Mr. Eugene 
De Vere was stricken. 

The girls were white with terror, the 
nuns prayerful, and Margaret's heart 
heavy with fear. That evening and the 
next she waited alone at the west win- 
dow—waited until the stars crept out 
into the sky, but no Eugene appeared. 
The following morning she unclosed the 
shutters and looked; a piercing cry 
rang through the room. Mother Louise, 
who was near, hastened in. She saw in 
a glance the open window, the crape on 
the door beyond, and the unconscious 
girl on the floor. Mother Louise was a 
nun, but more than that she was a 
woman, and her heart read at once Mar- 
garet’s love-story. She turned to the 
crucifix hanging on the wall and clasped 
her hands. “ Merciful Christ,” she 
prayed, “ give her strength to bear this 
cross ;” then, kneeling beside the un- 
conscious form, she chafed the lifeless 
hands and bathed the white face. There 
was a convulsive shiver of the form and 
the lips parted. 

“Eugene,” they said, in a tone of 
acute anguish; then slowly the eyes 
opened. “Oh, Mother, if I could only 


die too.” 
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‘‘Hush, my poor child ; we must wait 
His time, I know and understand; it 
is very hard, but let your tears flow; 
they will ease your sorrow, and no one 
will know—no one but Mother Louise, 
and she will pray for her little girl. God 
knows best, dear—try to feel it and 
trust Him.” 'Tenderly she stroked the 
fair head. “My poor child, I would 
have spared you if I could.” 

Days of anxious dread followed, and 
parents came or sent for their children, 
and soon no one but the quiet nuns 
were left in the convent. 

Some time during the next autumn 
a new postulate entered the novitiate, 
and when April again came around she 
wore the white veil, and they called her 
Sister Celeste. When the lilacs bloomed, 
each evening Sister Celeste sought the 
west window, and opening the shutters 
leaned out, gazing past the flower-laden 
bushes to a mound not far away, where 
a marble shaft bearing the name Kugene 
De Vere rose up: from the greensward. 
Then her lips would move in prayer, 
while her eyes would lift to the western 
sky. When June and her roses came 
Sister Celeste had grown thinner, and 
her eyes had the look of one who sees 
beyond earthly hope. The nuns said 
she worked: too hard—all but Mother 
Louise ; she said nothing, but thought, 
“ Her sorrow is killing her.” 


One morning early something drew 
Sister Celeste to the window. She 
glanced out at the white monument 
beyond. 

“Margaret! My God, Margaret! 
Can it be possible; and in the habit 
of—a nun?” 

Quickly Sister Celeste’s eyes had 
sought the speaker, and a look of mute 
horror overspread her face. She caught 
at the window-frame for support, and 
pointed at the marble shaft gleaming in 
the morning sunlight. He looked, and 
the truth burst upon his mind. 

“QO Margaret !—Margaret! It was my 
father who died. I was ill, ill a long 
time, and when I recovered, far from 
here, I sought you everywhere. Come 
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to me, Margaret. You are mine— 
mine 

She leaned out the casement and the 
silver cross on her breast fell forward— 
a silent reproach. ‘“ Margaret,” he said, 
softly, “Margaret, good-by.” 

The form at the window wavered, the 
lips parted, but no sound issued from 
them, and the white-veiled figure fell 
just as Mother Louise opened the door. 
A thin stream of blood trickled through 
the lips and stained the spotless bar- 
bette of Sister Celeste. Once the eyes 
opened, and they glanced at the cruci- 
fix on the wall. There was a flutter of 
the heart, a gasp, and, with a cry, Mother 
Louise clasped the dead form in her 
loving arms. 

When the habit for burial was put on 
her, two of the nuns were horrified to 
find fastened on her scapular a diamond 
ring, inside of which was engraved, 
“Kugene to Margaret.” They took it 
to Mother Louise, and their faces wore 
the look of severe condemnation. “Yes,” 
said Mother Louise, taking the ring, 
“ her soul was as free from guile and as 
clear as this stone. She is in heaven, 
Sisters.” 

That night, when all was silent in 
sleep, Mother Louise crept down to the 
chapel. Something flashed and spar- 
kled in her hand. She leaned over the 
coffin and lifted the covering, then 
slipped the sparkling gem next to the 
dead nun’s heart. 

“There, my child—you shall have in 
death what you were so faithful to in 
life. It can’t be wrong. Christ is lov- 
ing as well as merciful.” Then she 
kissed the white face and slipped away. 





The rude cross that bears her name 
still stands, but the nuns are long since 
gone. Yet every year, when the lilacs 
bloom, there comes a man who paces 
under the western window of the de- 
serted convent—and the red light of 
the setting sun falls upon his whitened 
head and upon the cross where gleam 
the golden letters : 


SISTER CELESTE. 
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GOLF’S ACTIVE SEASON 


By Frank 
VER play golf? No? What, never 


play that game which has given 
us the picturesque sight of red 
coats over green lawns and nimble ead- 
dies trotting here and there with long 
bags filled with odd-looking clubs? 
Fashion has stamped her approval 
upon the game, good sense has recog- 
nized in it the means of healthful exer- 
cise and genuine enjoyment, but more 
than these, the verdict of thousands, 
old and young, men and women, attests 
that golf is good, and woe to the un- 
fortunate who dares to appeal from that 
decision. Clearly then, it is advanta- 
geous to learn the game. Even if one 
is far from an expert, two or three 
rounds on the links will enable him to 
talk very knowingly and discuss fine 
points of play in a most authoritative 
manner, Therefore, the person who 
would be quite up to date in out-door 
amusements this year, must have some 
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understanding of golf, for, besides act- 
ual practice, it will be found a very 
ready subject of conversation, 

The game has been taken up with a 
rush and enthusiasm here that well il- 
lustrates, as has often been expressed, 
the American spirit. It has been liked, 
and so must be enjoyed to the full. 
Within the recent two or three years 
hundreds of clubs have been organized, 
thousands of players have become its 
converts, and scores of unprofitable 
acres have been transformed into de- 
lightful golf links. From the appear- 
ance of some of these grounds it would 
seem that the owners were anxious to 
ward off an outside invasion. The bas- 


tion bunkers and long mounds of earth 
at irregular intervals suggest attempts 
at war-like preparation, and it is not to 
be wondered at if the novice trembles as 
he endeavors to drive his ball over their 
formidable heights. 


But he soon learns 
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that they are only obstruc- 
tions placed there to re- 
tard the progress of the 
poor player, although 
more skilful players fre- 
quently fail to send their 
balls well over out of diffi- 
culty. A golf course is 
full of interesting and sur- 
prising features, and it can 
furnish more unexpected 
incidents than any other 
form of real estate. Every 
person that has played, or 
even tried golf, will admit 
that this is true. 

The present season in 
the golf world is opening 
with greater enthusiasm 
than has ever character- 
ized it before. Players 
will be more numerous, 
and they will find a larger 
number of tournaments 
and matches arranged for 
their competition. These 
contests will not be limit- 
ed to the younger players 
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by any means, for the 
ereat beauty of golf is, 
that all ages may enjoy 
it. In this respect the 
game has filled a place 
in American sports for- 
merly unoccupied. Men 
and women well advanced 
in life can play it with as 
much ease as the girl or 
boy fresh from college, 
and, indeed, our records 
thus far show that our 
middle-aged golfers are 
the superior players. Of 
course, to play a really 
good game, one should 
learn when young, but 
even if the older ones do 
not win silver cups, they 
get the same amount of 
enjoyment and exercise, 
and that is the chief thing 
after all. If a person has 
the ability to walk from 
two to four miles over 
fields, meadow or past- 
ure-land, clamber over 
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fences or stone walls ocecasion- 
ally, and hit a small white ball 
with a club having a wooden or 
iron head, then he can play golf. 

The usual nine-hole courses are 
from one and a half to two miles 
in circuit. and the eighteen-hole 
ones are just double. The reg- 
ular game consists of eighteen 
holes, but in many competitions 
for women only nine holes are 
played, while in some special tour- 
naments for men the number is 
increased. The idea is to get the 
ball into the different holes, play- 
ing from a separate starting-point 
for each hole, called the tee or 
teeing - ground. The holes are 
placed in what is termed the 
green, a portion of ground from 
forty to one hundred feet square, 
levelled to a perfect smoothness. 
Here is where the putting for the 
hole is done, and on no condition 
must the ball be touched before 
going into one of thesé holes af- 
ter being driven from the teé. ¢ If) "F 
the ball is touched, it means the Mr."F. Wi Menzies, Seaietary of St. Andrew's Golf Club, 
loss of a certain number of 





strokes, which naturally pulls down the 
player's recofd, as the aim is to get over 


eee the course in as few strokes as possible. 
en 4 This rule often leads to singular and 
Wrnanoce: ‘ unlooked-for occasions, and the veteran 


wood Park, near Long Branch, last 
year, a player in the club tournament 
sent his ball against the house occupied 
by John A. McCall, President of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. It 
hit the gable roof, and, rolling down, 
stuck fast in the gutter near a window 
on the second story. Here was a 
quandary, indeed! The golfer, how- 
ever, was equal to the emergency, and 
boldly asked permission to go up to 
the window and knock the ball off to 
the ground. His request was granted 
willingly, and a moment later the reso- 
lute form of the golfer, club in hand, 
emerged from the window, and a vicious 
stroke sent the wandering bali bound- 
ing into the yard. A similar incident 
happened to a prominent Brooklyn 
Mrs. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Onwentsia Goif Club. player one winter, at the Ocean County 


. ,% 
d ’ golfer can reel off as many funny or 
Be a FS hard-luck stories of the links as the old 
A seaman spinning his yarns. At Nor- 
Ld 
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Hunt Club of Lakewood, and another 
player, but less prominent, startled a 
number of guests seated in the dining- 
room by driving his ball through one 
of the window panes. The owner soon 
appeared, filled with more excitement 
than discretion, and argued that, as he 
had broken one pane of glass, he might 
as well send his ball back again the 
same way, as the damage could not be 
much greater. As no one could com- 
prehend the exact twist necessary to 
vet the ball inside the dining-room in 
the first place, it was by no means clear 
where a second shot would send _ it. 
So, bewailing his hard luck, the ambi- 
tious golfer incurred the penalty of 
picking up his ball, and retired to the 
open field. 

On the Morristown links, in an ex- 
citing club competition, William Ship- 
pen, a former champion of the club, 
sent his ball into an old apple-tree. A 
vain search over the ground in the 
immediate vicinity failed to discover it, 
and then someone thought of looking 
up into the tree, and there spied the 
ball firmly wedged in between two 
twigs. Under a volley of apples and 
sticks, the ball was dislodged, but in 
coming to the earth it cost Mr. Shippen 
an extra stroke. Incidents like these 
serve to show the amusing vagaries of 
the game and prove the truth of the 
statement, that no one can tell what 
the finish will be until the last stroke 
has been played. 

Golf in America is under the govern- 
ment of a regularly organized body, 
known as the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation. It is a trifle over three years 
old, and more than one hundred clubs 
are members. The late Theodore <A. 
Havemeyer was its first President, and 
he presented to the Association the 
magnificent one thousand dollar silver 
cup, which is the amateur championship 
trophy, and is played for every year. 
The present President is Laurence 
Curtis, of the Brookline Country Club, 
S30ston. Charles B. Macdonald, of the 
Chicago Golf Club, and a former ama- 
teur champion, and Ransom H. Thomas, 
Vice-President of the New York Stock 
Kxchange, and of the Morris County 
Golf Club, Morristown, N. J., are the 
Vice-Presidents. Robert B. Kerr, of the 




























































Lakewood Golf Club, is Secre- 
tary, George D. Fowle, of Phil- 
adelphia, is Treasurer, and the 
additional members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are John 
Reid, of New York, and one of 
the founders of St. Andrew’s 
Golf Club, and Henry May, of 
Washington, D. C. 

This will be a particularly 
lively season for lovers of golf 
in and around Greater New 
York. All of the big champion- 
ship tournaments will be held 
near here, in addition to the 
numerous club matches, some 
of which bring out nearly as 
many contestants as the more 
important annual events. The 
college students, who opened 
the championship series by their 
second intercollegiate tourna- 
ment during the first week -in 
May on the links of the Ardsley 
Club, between Dobb’s Ferry and 
Irvington, will have another 
championship contest in Octo- 
ber. Yale, Harvard, Columbia, 
Princeton, and the University of 
Pennsylvania will be repre- 
sented by their ablest golfers. 
Roderick Terry, Jr., of Yale, 
is President of the Intercol- 
legiate Golf Association, and 
Joseph Choate, Jr., of Har- 
vard, is Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

The Ardsley Club will also 
have the women’s champion- 
ship tournament, one of the 
most enjoyable, as well as im- 
portant events of the year. It 
was held last year at the Essex 
County Club, Manchester, 
Mass., near Boston, and Miss 
Beatrix Hoyt, the cighteen- 
year-old golfing wonder of the 
Shinnecock Hills Club, at 
Southampton, L. I, won the 
championship trophy for the 
second time. Four champion- 
ship prizes are awarded, and 
the others went in order to 
Miss N. C. Sargent, Essex 
County Club; Miss C. E. 
Longworth, of Cincinnati, and 
Miss Frances C. Griscom, of 
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Mr. Laurence Curt of Brookline Country Club, President of United 
States Golf Association, 

















Mr. Roderick Terry, Jr., of Yale, President Intercollegiate Golf Association. 
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Mr. Arthur H. Fenn, Paimetto Golf Club, Aiken, S.C 


Philadelphia. Several spirited 
women’s contests were played on 
the Ardsley links last year, and 
the number of fair competitors 
this year will show a decided in- 
crease over former seasons. This 
event will be played in October. 

September will be the month 
when the men will meet at the 
Morris County Golf Club, of Mor- 
ristown, to decide the amateur 
championship of the United 
States. The Chicago Golf Club 
had the honor last year of hold- 
ing this, the biggest of all golf 
events, and H. J. Whigham, of 
the Onwentsia Club, near Chi- 
cago, won the championship for 
the second time. He has been 
resident in this country about 
three years, but learned his game 
on the famous Hoylake links, 
near Liverpool. W. Rossiter 
Betts, a Yale student, won the 
silver medal for second honors, 
and the bronze medals for third 
and fourth places went respec- 
tively to Findlay Douglas, a 


























young Scotch golfer, 
but now of the Fair- 
field County Golf Club, 
of Greenwich, Conn., 
and Charles B. Mac- 
donald, of Chicago. 

The Morris County 
links are admirably 
adapted for a big tour- 
nament. They contain 
the entire eighteen 
holes, nearly six thou- 
sand yards in circuit, 
and have all the sporty 
features, both natural 
and artificial, to bring 
out the fine points of 
play. 

In these early stages 
of our game so many 
new golfers are jump- 
ing rapidly to the 
front, that it is hard to 
say who will be the next 
champion. The con- 
test this season will 
be exciting and well 
fought, for the num- 
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Mr, Foxhail Keene, Newport Golf Club and Meadowbrook Hunt Club. 
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ber of able players 
in the clubs around 
New York insures ¢ 
large entry list, to 
say nothing of the 
experts who will 


come from Boston 
and other New Eng- 
land clubs, Phila- 


delphia, and = Chi- 
cago. 

All of our popu- 
lar summer resorts 
will witness a large 
outpouring of golf 
devotees these com- 
ing months. Wheth- 
er it be by the sea- 
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will be found for 
the links, and al- 


ready some of our 
fashionable resorts 
possess admirable 
courses. 

It is an excellent 
game, conducive 
alike to health, ex- 
ercise, and the de- 
velopment of good 
nature, and no in- 
terruption will mar 
the progress of the 
sport until the ap- 
pearance of cold 
weather sends _ its 
more enthusiastic 











shore, or in the 


mountains, ground Mr. John R. Chadwick 


Richmond County Golf 


admirers to warmer 
localities. 


Club. 


THE MICA 


By Jobn M. 





P, up, up, to the very top of the 

Blue Ridge! In summer and 

autumn over a fine, hard, clay 

road ; in winter and early spring over 

the same road, but a worse road—to 

adopt a somewhat trite expression, 

doubtless the Lord could have per- 

mitted a worse road to exist, but doubt- 
less He never did. 

The altitude will be from 3,000 to 
6,700 feet above sea-level. The heat of 
the mid-day sun will be tempered by 
the mountain breeze, and if the moun 
tain* breeze should fail, there will be 
plenty of shade at our disposal. 

Not a little has been written about 
the mountain land of the South. Little, 
if anything, however, has ever been 
written about this part of it. 

A strange, delightful land! A land 
full of surprises, contrasts, and contra- 
dictions—contrasts and contradictions 
which do not offend, but rather afford 
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interest and pleasure ; the mid-summer 
sun hot, but not oppressive ; the even- 
ing air laden with every kind of per- 
fume, yet so cool that one wonders how 
such perfumes can exist; a mass of 
lofty peaks and ridges greeting the eye 
on every side, not rugged, harsh, or 
grisly, but deeply covered with verdure 
and fertile soil and not infrequently 
cultivated to their very tops; a wild, 
unsettled country at first appearances, 
yet not wild or unsettled at all; lit- 
tle farms and cabins, suddenly peeping 
out at nooks and turns of the path 
where no one is looking for them ; a well- 
settled, yet wild country, a wild, yet 
well-settled country; a country fully 
equipped with all the paraphernalia of 
government, and everything necessary 
for the due administration of justice. 
Churches and schools are not infre- 
quent. True, as a class, the people may 
not be regarded as highly educated ; 
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yet, equally true, they are remarkably 
intelligent and well informed in nearly 
all matters; simple in habits and be- 
liefs; strikingly noble in character; 
just in all their dealings, yet with a 
justice peculiarly their own. Woe be- 
tide the murderer or the assailant of 
woman’s virtue! There is no law or 
trial for him, be he white or black, if 
the evidence against him is reasonably 
clear. But if the offender has killed fish 
with dynamite, or has been caught car- 
rying a pistol in his pocket, his trial will 
be a hair-splitting contest, with legal 
quibbles of every kind in all their glory. 

We must lay aside, indeed, precon- 
ceived notions of this people, formed 
from reading dialect stories, and from 
having dinned in the ear the phrase, 

















“poor white trash.” That appellation 
may pass current in some parts of the 
South, but it should never be applied 
to these hardy, independent mountain- 
eers, who, in natural intelligence, in 
shrewdness, in speech even, and in 
many other ways, constantly remind one: 
of the genuine, Sam Slick Yankee. 

The counties of Mitchell and Yancey, 
in western North Carolina, are the 
heart of the mica country. The South- 
ern mica belt, however, is much more 
extensive than the boundaries of these 


counties. 


said to extend from 35° to 36° 30’ north 
latitude, in a northeasterly direction, 
on @ line parallel with, and not far 
from, the boundary of North Carolina 
and Tennessee. In fact, the whole 
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In a general way, it may be 


western tier of North Caro- 
lina’s counties, from Clay, 
Macon, and Cherokee on the 
south, to Ashe and Alle- 
gheny on the north, in all 
probability contain mica in 
more or less paying quanti- 
ties. In width the belt 
may, in an equally general 
way, be said to he within 
the limits of that great, 
ragged, mountain - tossed 
plateau, which the Blue 
Ridge defines on the east, 
and the Great Smoky and 
other ranges on the west. 
It must not be inferred, 
however, that mica is to be 
found over all this region. 
The width of a true belt or 
vein of mica-bearing rock is 
to be measured by rods 
rather than by miles. Of- 
ten two or even three of 
these belts, several miles 
apart, will run parallel to 
each other for a long dis- 
tance. Outside of these nar- 
row belts large deposits 
may, indeed, be found ; but 
they are pockets only. 


AN UPWARD JOURNEY 


Marton is the end of the 
railroad journey to the vis- 
itor of Mitchell or of Yancey 
County. Itisa “right smart 
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town ”—its citizens say so—having a 
corporation, a mayor, a common coun- 
cil, a chief of police, a population of 791 
by the last census, and the record of a 
great fire, which destroyed over half of 
it. It is the railroad centre of the 
mountain country, and is a busy, bus- 
thing village. 

Two livery stables are ready to fur- 
nish us with a good, honest team for 
a@ mountain journey at the reasonable 
price of $2.50 per day. The wagon 
will be none too clean, the horses ditto. 
But the wagon will be strong and the 
horses can go anywhere. The driver 
remarks that they can go up or down 
the roof of any house in Marion. The 
climb of the mountain does not begin 
at once. There is a ride of eleven miles 
up hill and down dale, through forest 
and open country, before the foot of 
the culminating heights of the Blue 
Ridge is reached. 

At last the rugved face of the Lin- 
ville, a spur of the Blue Ridge and one 
of the few bare and rugged mountains 
that we shall see, appears before us. 

The ascent is a steady climb, the road 
winding around the ridges and sides of 
the mountain, first to the right, then to 
the left, but always, always upward, It 
is a narrow road—too narrow in many 
places for wagons to pass. It is a much- 
travelled road. We meet numerous 
covered wagons, “mountain schooners” 








A Summer and Winter Conveyance. 


they may aptly be called, for they aré 
almost exact counterparts of the West- 
ern “prairie schooner.” The team, as 
likely as not, are mules ; or it may be 
team of oxen ; for the ox, too, is put to 
many uses in this country. Or thirdly, 
and lastly and picturesquely, it may be 
a combination of ox and horse, or ox 
and mule. 

With all this climbing, it seems 
strange that no fine views are seen, and 
which assuredly ought to be met with 
at these heights. But the main road 
must be left and some hard climbing 
done to get the finest views. Yet we 
shall see one—a fine one-—as we ride 
along, Ataturn of the road, as the top 
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is approached, the mountains suddenly 
throw themselves before us in all their 
grandeur. They are far away; yet in 
that fine, rare atmosphere they seem so 
near that a stone might be thrown to 
them. It is the Black Mountain range, 
the loftiest of the Appalachians. Above 
all, and greater than all, stands Mount 
Mitchell, with its 6,717 feet above sea-lev- 
el, the highest point east of the Rockies. 

A few miles farther on, and the top 
of the Blue Ridge is reached—the 
divide of the water-shed of the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain and the Mississippi Va!- 
ley. . Now we begin to hear, every few 
minutés, abooming sound, which even 
tly inexperienced ear recognizes as the 
blasting of, rock. It comes, of course, 
from, the mica niines, and tells us that 
our journey is nearly over. 

There is no lack of hospitality. At 
almost every house and cabin we can 
be furnished with meals and lodging. 
Everybody is ready to entertain the 
traveller to the best he has, and is not 
taken by surprise or “put out” if we 
stop at his cabin and ask to be kept 
over night. It is just what he expects. 
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The hospitality will be whole-souled, 
but the cooking—“ far different.” The 
traveller must learn one cardinal rule: 
“Don't be finicky.” Heis in a country 
where simplicity reigns. He will get 
the best there is and welcome. Yet 
there are certain places on the road 
where guests are expected, and arrange- 
ments made for entertaining them. One 
of these will be found at Mica, a store 
and post-office just at the top of the 
mountain ; another at Spruce Pine, five 
miles farther on. 

We stop at Spruce Pine, which is in 
the heart of the mica industry. Spruce 
Pine consists of two houses, a store, 
and about a half mile from the store, 
three or four more houses. Here is 
located the agency of the Mica Trust 
whatever that may be. It may, or it 
may not, be a misnomer. 


THE MICA TRADE 

Tue mica trade is controlled practi- 
sally by three or four large concerns in 
New York, Chicago, and Boston. These 
houses have an agent who buys for 
‘ash whatever mica is brought by the 
miners to their small, unpretentious, 
one-story mica house at Spruce Pine. 
They control the market, and fix the 
prices to be paid to the miner as well as 
the prices for which it is sold in the 
markets. At least nine-tenths of all 
the mica mined in western North Caro- 
lina is brought by the miner to this 
mica house of the Trust and sold for 
“cash on the nail.” 

Mica, it need hardly be said, is a very 
valuable, almost precious, mineral, as 
those who are obliged to buy a small 
strip for their stove-doors will testify. 
A package worth hundreds of dollars 
‘an be carried in a basket slung over 
the arm, or in a pair of saddlebags on 
horseback. When prepared for the 
market, the solid block, as taken from 
the mine, is split into sheets. These 
are cut into squares or rectangles of 
alinost every possible size, from 2 x 2 
inches up to 8 x 10 inches, and some- 
times even larger. There are no less 
than ove hundred and eighty-three 
regular sizes kept in stock by dealers. 
With few exceptions, the sizes increase 
by only a quarter of an inch in length 
or breadth. Wholesale prices, as given 
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Above the 


by the dealers, are from sixty cents : 
pound for the size 2 x 2 up to $13 a 
pound for the 8 x 10 size, with a dis- 
count of forty per cent. But what a 
“little bit” in a pound! It is almost 
like handling bank-notes. A pound of 
the size 4 x 6 will not be over half an 
inch thick. 

The mining of mica is the poetry of 
mining. Who has not in his child- 
hood’s days conceived an ideal gold 
mine, a@ mine where the huge, solid 
lumps of shining gold came tumbling 
down from the crumbling rock at the 
stroke of the pick? The hole in the 
ground was not too deep—just deep 
enough—not dangerous, not wet, not 
dirty. There was no such thing as 
dull, dirty-looking ore, with its small, 
invisible percentage of the precious 
metal ; no assaying, no pounding, no 
pulverizing, no mills, no machinery ; 
just great chunks of gold, in the youth- 
ful mind’s eye, sticking out of the rock, 
clean, bright, shining, and worth “ ever 
so much.” 

Substitute mica for gold, and the 
dream is realized. <A. visit to one of 
the many little mines scattered far and 
wide over the mica district will bring 
it forcibly to our minds. The mine 


will be a cut, or a tunnel, in a side-hill. 
True, there are mines which extend 
deep into the bowels of the earth, re- 
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machinery and scientific 
knowledge of mining to run-.them. 
But they are few. The great majority 
are owned by small farmers who mine 
them themselves ; or by two miners 
who lease the mine in partnership. 
The cut, or tunnel, of these small mines 
begins where the outcroppings of mica 
appear favorable—for a vein of mica, 
as a rule, shows itself by surface out- 
croppings—and follows the vein of 
mica-bearing quartz in whatever direc- 
tion it may lead. Being generally well 
up the side of the mountain, there will 
be no water to give trouble, unless a 
very small amount from the surface, 
which is easily disposed of. Should a 
point be reached where water becomes 
troublesome, the mine is abandoned, 
unless it is very rich. But little tim- 
bering or cribbing is done. The ne- 
cessity of doing that, too, would result 
in the abandonment of the mine. The 
waste material is thrown out in any di- 
rection and dumped anywhere, little 
regard being had for the trouble it 
may give in the future. ‘ Grownd hog- 
ging ” is the very expressive and appro- 
priate name given to this ideal and 
poetic mining. 


quiring a 


HOW THE MINER WORKS 
Yer, to return to the poetry of the 


subject, it is impossible to conceive of 
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a more exciting and fascinating em- 
ployment; fascinating to all engaged 
in it, from the general manager of the 
mine, if possibly there be one, to the 
hard-working miner. The vein of mica- 
bearing quartz, lying between rocks of 
different formation, has been found. 
The cap rock has been blasted away. 
Little “nigger-heads ”—small lumps of 
crumbling mica mixed with slate and 
other rock—are growing plentiful. The 
rock is carefully examined by the ex- 
perienced miner, and all indications are 
that mica will soon be found. ‘“ Fervet 
opus” with excitement. A blast is 
made. The rock and débris are cleared 
away; and there in the bottom is a 
block of the precious stuff, a ragged 
corner showing itself black and glitter- 
ing in the white quartz in which it is 
imbedded. We see only a part of the 
vertical edge, resembling the edge of a 
thick book or a bundle of black paper, 
irregular in form, yet showing its lami- 
nated structure. With the tips of the 
fingers the miner gently and affection- 
ately brushes away the dirt and small 
stones which partly cover it. Its thick- 
ness is carefully noted, its position in 
the rock is learnedly discussed, and 
many a speculation indulged in as to 











its size and quality ; for none can tell 
from seeing it in the quartz what kind 
of a block it will turn out to be, or 
what will be its value. 

Where must the blast be made, and 
what kind of one must it be to get the 
block out safe and whole? Will it be 
best to drill one or more deep holes 
some distance away, and throw it out 
with a mass of rock? Or had we 
better make a “ pop shoot,” and mere- 
ly loosen the rock around the block ? 
No one dreams of going on with the 
work until all these preliminary matters 
are disposed of. The pop shoot is de- 
cided on because it will be less likely 
to injure this block, as well as others, 
which all hope are lying in the rock be- 
low, The hole is quickly drilled, the 
small blast is made, just loosening the 
rock, and all eagerly crowd around, as 
one of the men with his pick pulls 
away the broken stone. There it lies, 
a black, glittering mass, nine or ten 
inches across its face, three or four 
inches thick, and irregular in shape, 
as all blocks of mica are! <A good- 
sized block, and, if solid and of a per- 
fect cleavage, it will be worth several 
dollars. The excitement is not allayed, 
however, and will not be until the block 
is split open and we know how it looks 
on the inside. It is a very bad thing 
to split open a block at the mine, and 
contrary to all rules, for there is dan- 
ger that the fine, polished faces will be 
seratched, and a sheet—thin, indeed, 
but valuable—will have to be taken off 
and thrown away. But as for waiting 
—as well ask a stock broker to wait a 
week for stock quotations! The jack- 
knife is whipped out and the block is 
divided at the middle. How eagerly 
all stand around, peering over the old 
miner’s shoulder to see it opened! For 
if the cleavage is perfect, if the faces 
are smooth, the expenses of the mine 
are paid for several days; if not, the 
nugget is worthless. Slowly the knife 
is pushed in and turned around ; slow- 
ly and carefully the pieces are pulled 
apart with a gentle, crackling, tearing 
sound. Alas, the smooth, bright faces 
are not there. The surfaces are cracked 
and splintered and divided into many 
broken, irregular ridges. The block is 
what is known as “gummy,” and _al- 
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A Mountain Schooner. 


though it sometimes happens that a tions. Especially true is this of mica 
portion of such blocks will have a good mining. The big block just as sure 
cleavage, the rule is that they are en- of giving up its dollars as if it were 
tirely worthless. Again and again it gold; the new block with its cash po- 
is split open, until nothing is left of it tentialities showing its black “head” 
but a heap of broken bits of mica, good from its white rocky matrix; the vein 
for nothing except the grinding mill. of mica-bearing quartz, between its 
The disappointment is not severe. The walls of rock, promising great things ; 
pop shoot has laid bare another block the possibility, too, on the other hand, 
which promises—but the old miner that the vein will “pinch out;” all 
says that after a while we shall have make every blast as exciting as the 
sense enough not to count on what a finish of a horse-race. This feverish 
block in the rock promises, Then a excitement is as strong in the old miner 
big blast is determined on, and three as it was gn the day when he first drove 
deep holes are drilled back in the side a steel. He cares to talk of little else 
wall of the vein, where there is little than of the prospects of his mine ; and 
chance of injuring the mica. Then proudly as a boy, he comes down tlic 
the blast tears away large masses of mountain-side at night with his treas- 
rock. Here, too, the desire to learn ure in a sack, generally hugging to his 
the result of the blast is just as in- bosom an especially fine block, too valu- 
tense as it was before. And here, too, able to go in with the common herd. 
a large shining lock lies—smiling— The result of the day’s labor is care- 
at the bottom of the mine. The blast, fully put away in the mica house, usu- 
as it sometimes does, has split the ally a small shanty ox room set apart 
block in twain, and there are the beauti- for the purpose. 
ful, smooth, perfect faces! The expenses 
of the mine are paid at least for a week ! 
It is unjust to call mining a gambling 
operation ; for all business enterprises In preparing it for the market, the 
are risks, the vast majority of them mica is first split into sheets. This is 
foretelling their future success or fail- often done by boys and women, who 
ure no more than does the delving for become very skilful in the work. Their 
underground treasures. Yet there is only tool is a sharp penknife. The 
an excitement in the latter which be- sheets differ very much in thickness, 
longs to few other legitimate occupa- varying, as an illustration, from the 
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thickness of a silver half dollar down to 
that of a dollar bill, and being subse- 
quently split to their usual thinness by 
the retailers. The object sought is to 
have them as thick as it is possible to 
cut them, but the cleavage often pre- 
vents this, and the sheet very frequently 
must be reduced in order to free it 
from all cracks or breaks. <A crack 
which appears to run entirely through 
a block will often disappear when a 
layer of mica is taken off. There are 
spots, also, to be removed if possible, 
for if not, the mica must be classed as 
No. 2, and is either of no value at all, or 
must be sold ata great!y reduced price. 

All the more expert miners can cut 
mica, and on stormy days, when the 
weather is too bad for mining, they cut 
up what has accumulated. But if the 
mine is doing well, a regular cutter is 
employed. The process of cutting is 
simplicity itself. It furnishes another 
paradox in this country of contradic- 
tions ; for simple as it seems, it requires 
skilled hands, and the more skilful they 
are the more valuable their services, 
a good cutter “saving his wages” two 

















or three times over. His “tools” are 
nothing but a large pair of tinsmith’s 
shears, very sharp, one of the levers 
being fastened to the bench on which 
he sits; and a set of patterns. The 
patterns are made of heavy pasteboard, 
usually bookbinder’s board, and a com- 
plete set includes all the possible sizes, 
which, as we have seen, number not less 
than one hundred and eighty-three. 
The cutter will seldom use all of these. 
There is little demand for some of the 
sizes ; while the price which the sizes 
bring and the character of the mica to 
be cut—of which he will quickly and 
skilfully judge—determine what pat- 
terns he will want to use. There are 
about forty standard sizes, and the pat- 
terns for these will be neatly arranged 
in rows on the table before him. With 
a flip to shake off every particle of dust, 
he holds the sheet to the light, and 
selecting the very largest pattern which 
he thinks can be used, he lays it on, 
twisting and turning it so that there 
will be no rough or imperfect sizes. 
Held firmly between the thumb and 
finger, the mica is cut evenly along the 
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Mount M.tchell, fiom Clingman's Dome. 


edge of the pattern, and the pattern 
with the mica under it is laid back in 
its place on the table. All the sheets 
of each size, therefore, lie assorted under 
theirown pattern. Each sheet is care- 
fully gone over again and again, to see 
that it is free from cracks or spots, a 
small spot being sufficient to put it in the 
No. 2 class. Hach size is separately 
tied up in paper, and in all probability 
Saturday night will find it at the mica 
house of the Trust, part of the cash 
which it has brought the owner spent 
at the store, and the other part, alas, in 
a transformed state, “safe in a little 
brown jug.” For whiskey, good, honest, 
unadulterated whiskey, at the uniform 
price of a dollar a gallon, is a tempta- 
tion too strong for the mountaineer to 
resist. 


HOW TO GET WHISKEY 


Variep and ingenious are the devices 
for getting liquor at a dollar a gallon. 
No one, it is true, conceals the fact that 
he has a supply on hand, and he is ever 
ready to treat a friend. But no one is 
willing to disclose how he gets it, for 
he does not know how soon he may be 
called upon to explain the transaction 
in court. This possible emergency is 
provided for with Machiavellian crafti- 
ness, and the many devices employed 





prove conclusively that there is much 
Yankee ingenuity south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. The resident, or new- 
comer in a community, if he be known 
to be ‘‘all right,” will intimate that he 
wishes he knew where he could get some- 
thing stronger and better than water. 
He will not be told—he should not ex- 
pect that. It is his duty to place himself 
“en rapport,” as is done in other mat- 
ters of a spiritual nature. Saturday 
night should find him at the Cross 
Roads store. By the merest accident, 
as he is standing in a group of three or 
four, a remark will be dropped about a 
certain hollow log ; another, about its 
location ; another, that the log is all 
right, and if on certain nights in each 
week a dollar and a jug should happen 
to be left there they will be perfectly 
safe. That is all. 

In considering the resources of the 
Mica country, we should not infer that 
they come chiefly from the revenues of 
the mines. From what has been said, 
it is plain that the mines, although 
numerous, are, as a rule, conducted on 
a small and primitive scale. Their 
revenues are not large, and they go but 
a little way in supporting the com- 
munity. It is an agricultural country. 
True, nearly everyone considers himself 
a miner, and but little is talked about 
except mining, and the luck of this 
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mine and the quality of the mica of 
that mine. Yet every miner has his 
little farm. 


THE LAND OF THE SKY 


To Northern ideas, the farming is a 
very primitive operation. The little 
plough, with its little ploughshare 
scarcely larger than a hoe, lightly skims 
the ground, making what should hardly 
be dignified by the name of furrow. The 
motive-power is probably a stolid ox, 
and the engineer, anybody—the wife, 
the son, the daughter, or the man, if not 
engaged in mining. ‘The whole family 
help on the farm. The hills are too 
steep for the mower and reaper, or for 
any kind of modern machinery, and the 
crops are gathered in the good, old- 
fashioned, picturesque style of the 
Farmer’s Almanac—with a scythe and 
cradle, The greater part of a farmer's 
property is woodland, bought for a 
mere song, and when the soil of a field 
gives out, the remedy is to “clear” 
another field. The giant trees, standing 
yards apart from each other, are mur- 
dered—girdled near the bottom. The 
next year they stand stark and dead, a 
gloomy sight, indeed ; but the ground 
between them is ready for cultivation. 
No attempt is made to cut them down. 

Most appropriately, all this mountain 
country has been named “The Land of 
the Sky.” The climate is glorious. Se- 
vere storms are infrequent. Clouds may 
come, but they soon go. The perfumed 
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shower hums about the mountain- 
side and is gone, leaving the sky bluer 
and purer than ever, here and there a 
cloud of dazzling whiteness lagging 
behind to emphasize the blue and the 
purity. As Ruskin teaches, we instine- 
tively hold our buds and flowers to the 
sky. Indeed, it soon becomes instinct 
to make the sky the background for 
everything. Against its azure we form 
huge bouquets, composed of great fields 
of pink and white rhododendron, fields 
of azalea, fields of wild roses and but- 
tercups and daisies, motntains of every 
shade of green, clouds of ever-changing 
tints, and flocks of many-colored birds. 
The bees, in their glittering armor of 
black and yellow, as in line of vision 
they alight on a swaying rose-bush, 
dance on the mountain-top with rose- 
buds for partners, a merry May party. 
But a thousand and one objects, 
great and small, are ever demanding 
attention. Magnificent views are un- 
ending, Forty commanding peaks, each 
over six thousand feet high, and hun- 
dreds of others hardly less lofty, are on 


parade. Their atmosphere is the elixir 
of life. Here, “throw physic to the 
dogs.” It is a joy to live, a joy to lie 


down, a joy to rise up. As we drink 
the mountain air, we seem to become 
air itself. A forgetfulness of every care 
comes over us, and the mind seeks 
nothing but communion with that 
glorious nature, so lavishly displayed 
on every hand. 








The Heart of the Mica Country. 
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elittered in the brightness of the 

sun’s rays, and the Jordan dazzled 
the eye with the metallic lustre of its 
smooth expanse. The shelter of the 
tents was sought by all whose occupa- 
tions did not oblige them to labor in 
the scorching heat. 

Pedahzur, the first-born son of Elish- 
ama, the Levite, was pacing up and 
down in his mother’s apartment. 

“T sought an interview alone with 
my father, yesternight,” said the young 
man, “and told him that I had at last 
acquired means sufficient for a marriage 
dowry. And then he said unto me, 
‘What maiden is it, my son, whom 
thou wilt bring unto me for a daugh- 
ter?’ 

“But I had no answer ready. And 
then my father knew that I had ne’er yet 
seen a maiden whom I would take to 
me for a wife.” 

“<This is well, Pedahzur,’ he said. 
‘Go thou unto thy mother, my son. 
She will look up a maiden for thee.’ ” 

As he ended speaking, the young man 
threw himself down at his mother’s 
feet, and she passed her fingers tenderly 
through the wavy masses of his hair. 

“QO thou whom my soul delighteth 
in!” she said. ‘Tell me, I pray thee, 
what manner of maiden I shall seek for 
thee.” 

The young man answered in a low 
voice, and his eyes were gazing at va- 
cancy as though he beheld a vision. 

“Like the rose among the thorns, so 
must my beloved be among the young 
maidens,” he exclaimed. “Lo, she is 
beautiful, O my mother, lo, she is beauti- 


Tai day was sultry. The landscape 


ful! Her eyes are thoseof the dove! 
Her cheeks are like the first Blush that 
comes in the heaven at the break of 
day, and her teeth are strings of 
pearls!” 

Pedahzur paused for an instant. 
Then ‘he continued, in a voice of ex- 
ultation, “O thou whom my soul loveth! 
With rows of jewels will I entwine thy 
neck, O thou loveliest of maidens! 
Chains of gold will I make for thee, and 
rings of precious stones.” 

The wife of Elishama listened smil- 
ingly to her son’s effusion. 

“Truly, thy ideal is indeed beautiful, 
O Pedahzur! But thy wife is not only 
to wear the jewels which thou wilt be- 
stow upon her. She must also know 
how to prepare the lamb, and to make 
the cake of bread. 

“ Of such a maiden have I knowledge. 
She is Kohala, daughter of our kins- 
man Gamliel. My son, hearken unto 
me. I will visit among all the families 
of our kinsfolk who have marriageable 
daughters, and after I have seen all the 
maidens, then will I choose the fairest 
and most virtuous one for thy wife.” 


IJ 


In the evening Pedahzur was sitting 
with his father at the entrance of the 
tent. Elishama had been reclining in a 
comfortable position, enjoying the cool- 
ness of the air. Suddenly he sat erect, 
and placed his finger upon his lip, in 
motion of silence. 

“My son,” he cried. “Methinks I 
hear footsteps in the distance. Per- 
adventure a guest is arriving. Walk 
thou forward a little, and find out what 
thou canst.” 
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“My father, I obey,” and Pedahzur 
at once left the tent. “Behold!” he 
said on his return. “A man cometh 
this way in great haste, as though pur- 
sued.” 

“May the God of our fathers protect 
him!” exclaimed Elishama. Then he 
raised his voice, so that his wife, whose 
apartment was separated from the main 
tent by a curtain, could hear his words, 
“Hasten!” hecried. ‘“ Hasten and bake 
a cake of bread, Corella, for a guest 
cometh. And do thou, O my son, spread 
the best rugs on the ground, while I 
lift the rear flap of the tent, so as to ob- 
tain all the fresh air available.” 

No sooner were these hospitable ar- 
rangements completed, than the stran- 
ger drew near the tent. Elishama ran 
to meet him. “Thou art welcome,” 
he said. 

“Save me, O save me!” cried the 
man. “I flee from my master, and I 
fear I am pursued.” 

“Thou art safe with me,” said the 
Levite. ‘Come in, thou blessed of the 
Lord. Nay, stand thou not without. 
Enter, my son.” 

Pedahzur gave the stranger a drink 
of water, and then the bondman knew 
that he was indeed among friends. 

He reverently kissed the hand of 
Elishama. “I cannot drink until I 
have made myself known unto thee,” he 
said. “Thy servant is Nathanel, son of 
Elizur, of the tribe of Naphtali. 

“My parents and all my kinsmen 
have been captured and sold unto 
strange nations. I alone am left of all 
my father’s house. 

“And I fled from my masters. They 
sent spies to pursue me, but I eluded 
them these many times, and now I do 
not know whether or not they have fol- 
lowed me hither.” 

‘Nay, but methinks thou needst have 
no fear,” said Pedahzur, after taking a 
brief survey of the neighborhood. ‘No 
sound do I hear, and there is no dust 
to be seen. Drink thou the water, and 
refresh thyself.” 

Under this genial influence Nathanel 
revived, he held his head erect, and the 
air of the fugitive vanished from him. 
Pedahzur felt drawn to the stranger in 
an irresistible manner. As time passed, 
this feeling grew in intensity, until at 
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last Pedahzur formed a covenant of 
friendship with Nathanel. 


iit 


Coretta, the mother of Pedahzur, 
visited the families of her kinsfolk, as 
she had said. When she had completed 
her tour of inspection, she sent for Pe- 
dahzur. 

‘“*My son,” she said, “all the maidens 
have I now seen, and it is as I had 
thought. The daughter of our kinsman 
Gamliel, Kohala by name, is fairest 
among all the damsels. And, moreover, 
the virgin is as virtuous as she is fair, 
and she understandeth full well the art 
of the weaver and the embroiderer.” 

“Yea, I have heard that the maiden 
Kohala is good to look upon,” answered 
Pedahzur. “I have seen her at a dis- 
tance, and she hath a pleasing form and 
carrieth herself most gracefully.” 

“Her countenance is ten times more 
handsome than her form,” said Corella. 
“My son, when once thou hast gazed 
upon her, thy soul will so cleave unto 
the maiden that thou wilt love her even 
as Isaac loved Rebecca.” 

“Thy words are good, O my mother,” 
responded the young man. “I will 
speak unto my father, so that he can 
arrange the betrothal contract without 
delay.” Pedahzur would have gone to 
his father at once, but his mother de- 
tained him. 

“Stay with me yet a brief space, my 
son,” she said. “Art thou then in such 
haste that thou wilt already leave thy 
mother for thy wife ?” 

“Nay then, mother, best beloved, 
thou knowest it is not so,” exclaimed 
Pedahzur, fondly. “I have seen many 
maidens, but there is not one that I 
ean cherish as I do thee. Did I not 
have to ask thee to select a wife for 
me? And wherefore, pray? Forsooth, 
because with my mother’s face ever 
before my eyes, and my mother’s voice 
in my ears, no maiden seemed pleasing 
to me, and I could not choose a wife 
myself.” 

But when Corella answered, her voice 
was sad. “My son, O thou who re- 
joicest my heart, I hear thee speak 
thus for the last time. Nay, I have no 
cause to complain, for it is meet and 
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just that a man should leave his mother 
and cleave unto his wife. But thy wife 
can never love thee as thy mother loves 
thee, O Pedahzur !” 

« And methinks that I can never love 
my wife as I love my mother,” answered 
the young man. 

“Ah, so thinkest thou now, my son,” 
said Corella. “But thou shalt see! 
For the very reason that thou hast ne’er 
yet found a maiden more fair than thy 
mother, thou wilt love thy wife as few 
wives are loved—even as Rebecca was 
loved. 

“Now go, my son; leave me to my- 
self. Go and seek thy father.” 


IV 


Tue betrothal of Pedahzur, son of 
Elishama, to Kohala, daughter of Gam- 
liel, was formally legalized, and a writ- 
ten contract was drawn up by the 
fathers of the young people. As Elish- 
ama was about to leave the tent of 
his kinsman, Gamliel said to him: 

“The lamb of my neighbor Ashbel is 
to be slain at the next new moon. 
When Pedahzur shall come to carry 
away the priest’s portion, bid him, I 
pray thee, that he tarry the night with 
me. I would fain talk with the lad, 
seeing that my daughter’s life is to be 
bound up in his.” 

“Accordingly, when the time came, 
Pedahzur passed the night with Gam- 
liel. As he came near the tent and 
realized that he was to behold for the 
first time the countenance of his be- 
trothed wife, he tried to keep his 
thoughts upon Kohala’s loveliness. He 
endeavored to retain in his mind the 
vivid image of virtue and beauty which 
his mother’s words had raised, but, to 
his great surprise, he was unable to do 
as he wished. 

As he entered Gamliel’s tent his 
thoughts dwelt upon that which he had 
heard from his comrades concerning a 
bondwoman of his kinsman, known by 
the name of Lengela. 

The young man found that his mother 
had spoken without exaggeration con- 
cerning’ Kohala’s beauty. He derived 
great pleasure from looking at her and 
in realizing that this maiden, the flower 
of all his kinswomen, was his betrothed 
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wife. But later, when his eyes became 
accustomed to her loveliness, and his 
heart commenced to beat again at its 
normal rate, he wondered whether Ko- 
hala would appear equally as handsome 
under less favorable circumstances. 
Would she still be so beautiful if 
dressed in a simple costume, with her 
hair less painstakingly arranged, and 
with no jewels to add their glamour to 
her charms ? 

Pedahzur silently confessed he was 
rather disappointed in listening to Ko- 
hala’s conversation, but he consoled 
himself with the thought that he had 
never before had an opportunity of 
speaking to a maiden on such an inti- 
mate footing, and consequently was no 
judge of female character. Kohala 
seemed to him to be rather too con- 
scious of her beauty, and to believe too 
complacently in her own virtue. Her 
opinion concerning the works that her 
industry had accomplished did not 
contain sufficient modesty, and she 
seemed to take more than due pride in 
the fact of being a daughter of the 
house of Levi. 


Vv 


Wuen the evening meal was about to 
be served, Lengela entered the apart- 
ment, and Pedahzur beheld the hand- 
maiden for the first time. She attended 
to the wants of the family with patience 
and skill, gliding hither and thither 
like the watchful guardian of the meal, 
and she performed these duties in such 
a modest, unassuming manner, that her 
presence soothed the disappointment 
which Kohala’s self-consciousness had 
awakened. 

Pedahzur had difficulty in keeping 
his eyes from following Lengela con- 
tinually, and as soon as he was able to 
see her when no one else was near, he 
spoke kindly to the bondwoman. 

Then Lengela, in surprise, looked 
the priest’s son full in the face, and 
the young man saw that her eyes were 
like the most brilliant stars in the 
heavens. 

“Why have I found grace in thy 
eyes, my lord, that thou shouldst take 
cognizance of me, seeing I am but a 
bondwoman ?” she asked. 
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“ Listen unto me, O Lengela!” said 
the young man. “Art thou nota He- 
brew maiden? Thou must not call 
thyself a bondwoman. Nay, but thou 
shalt call thyself a sojourner, a hired 
laborer, a  handmaiden—whatsoever 
thou wilt. But bondwoman shalt thou 
not call thyself. For Moses himself, 
blessed of the Lord, hath spoken ac- 
cording to the tenor of these words: 

«* And if thy brother become poor 
near thee, and be sold unto thee, thou 
shalt not compel him to work as a bond- 
servant. 

«But as a hired laborer, as a so- 
journer, shall he be with thee.’ ” 

Lengela was deeply moved. “Let 
me find grace in thy eyes, my lord, for 
thou hast comforted me,” she said. 
“Thou hast spoken kindly unto the 
heart of thy handmaiden, though I be 
not like other maidens.” The last 
words were almost smothered in a 
choking sob. 

Pedahzur -left her in haste, for he 
could not bear to look upon the maid- 
en’s tears. 

After a few days had elapsed, Pedah- 
zur became, for the second time, a 
guest at the tent of his kinsman. Again 
he spoke kindly to the beautiful hand- 
maiden. And yet once more he sought 
the hospitality of the father of his be- 
trothed bride. But this time he did 
not address a word to Lengela, and 
his eyes Were full of trouble. 

This state of affairs grieved the hand- 
maiden, and she ventured, despite his 
silence, to speak to Pedahzur. 

“Wherefore lookest thou so sadly, 
O my lord ?” she said. 

“Lengela, light of my eyes,” he an- 
swered, “I have a great and very sore 
lamentation.” 

“Canst thou, perchance, speak thy 
woes in the ears of Lengela?” she 
asked, timidly. 

Then Pedahzur’s 
“Lo!” he said. “It shall be as thou 
sayest. Peradventure it were better 
for us both, did I not tell thee what 
thou askest. But at some future time 
I must needs have told thee, so it mat- 
ters not! 

“ Behold! When I was a young lad, 
and my father told unto me for the 
first time the tale of Abraham, my soul 


spirits revived. 
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was sad because of the woes of Hagar, 
the handmaiden. And I made a prayer 
unto the Lord, saying: ‘O God, aid 
me to follow in the footsteps of my 
father, Elishama, and let me have but 
one wife. Let me not wed two wives, 
one beloved and one hated.,’” 

“Thou art good and wise, my lord,” 
Lengela said. “ A handmaiden that is 
a hated wife hath ever tears on her 
cheek, and she weepeth sorely in the 
night.” 

“O, thou daughter of Enan!” said 
Pedahzur. “Know then that I love a 
maiden, and that she is not Kohala, to 
whom I am betrothed. Now comfort 
me, thou beauteous one, if thou canst!” 

But Lengela was silent. 

‘“‘ Nay, wherefore speakest thou not ?” 
demanded the young man, impatiently. 

“QO, my lord!” began the maiden, 
“if it be in thy mind that I should 
speak, be not wroth, I pray thee, with 
thy handmaiden. Let me not, I beseech 
thee, be displeasing in thy sight.” 

“Nay, fear thou not, Lengela,” said 
Pedahzur. “Speak on.” 

“If then I have found grace in thy 
eyes,” said the handmaiden, “ methinks 
thou hast acted foolishly in so doing.” 

A grim smile came over the firm lips 
of the young man. “Little knowest 
thou how much truth lies in thy words,” 
he cried. ‘Forsooth, I have indeed 
done most foolishly. Verily, I know not 
wherefore I have acted in such a man- 
ner; but, Lengela, my heart doth cling 
unto this maiden. My love for her doth 
so burn within me that I greatly fear 
lest I may not always conceal it from 
her.” 

There was something strange in the 
voice of Pedahzur, and Lengela was 
much perplexed as she looked at him. 

““O, maiden!” he exclaimed, and a 
softer expression stole over his face. 
“Thou hast yet to learn what love may 
be. God grant that unto thee it shall 
never be, as it is to me, a sorrow griev- 
ous and hard to bear. When thou shalt 
wed r 

“My Lord, I shall never wed!” the 
maiden exclaimed, with suppressed pas- 
sion. 

“Nay, but wherefore ?”” asked Pedah- 
zur. 

“T am, as thou knowest, a bond- 
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woman,” Lengela said, and her voice 
grew sad. “My father is a bondman. 
He and his family must serve Gamliel 
until the Jubilee. It shall never hap- 
pen that Lengela shall wed a bondman. 
See, my lord, she shall die first, so!” 
And she pressed her hands lightly 
around her throat. 

The little gesture sent Pedahzur’s 
blood rushing wildly through his veins. 
“Have I not said unto thee that thou 
‘shouldst not call thyself a bondwom- 
an!” he eried, hoarsely. He said no 
more. He tried to control the passion 
that he felt mastering him, but his ef- 
forts were unavailing, and at last he 
burst forth : 

“ Lengela, light of my eyes, joy of my 
heart, thou speakest well! Thou pearl 
among women, thou shalt not wed a 
bondman. Thou in whom my soul de- 
lighteth, thou shalt wed—me !” 

Lengela trembled at his words, and 
she burst into sobs. 

“Wherefore has thou dealt so ill with 
me, my lord?” she demanded. “ Didst 
thou not say that thou wilt have no two 
wives—one loved, and thy equal; the 
other hated, and a bondwoman? Len- 
gela shall be neither the hated wife of a 
freeman nor the loved wife of a bond- 
man.” 

“Nay, be not wroth, my beloved,” 
said Pedahzur. “Again hast thou 
spoken well. Lengela shall be the one 
wife, the only loved wife of Pedahzur.” 

The maiden looked at him in silent 
surprise. Then she shook her head sad- 
ly, “Jest not, I beseech thee. Thou 
art betrothed unto the daughter of my 
master.” 

“The betrothal can be broken,” said 
Pedahzur, in a voice of grim determina- 
tion. 

“ Nay, but thou shalt not ! ” and Len- 
gela rose and faced him. ‘Thou shalt 
not!” she repeated, and she could hard- 
ly stand for trembling. “Thinkest thou 
that I could be compelled to witness 
the evil which would come to my mis- 
tress ?” 

“‘Lengela, I love thee, and thee only,” 
said Pedahzur. 

The handmaiden had no ready words 
with which to answer this speech. 

Then Pedahzur exclaimed: “May 
the Lord visit me with a continual pun- 
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VI oO 


Wuen Pedahzur returned te, his own 
home he was much changed. 
affectionate manner left him, and h@be= 
‘ame silent, morose, and gloomy. His 
parents were troubled by his conduct. 
It seemed strange for one lately be- 
trothed to be so sad and despondent. 

“Come hither, my son,” Elishama 
said abruptly to Pedahzur, after some 
days had elapsed. “It maketh my 
heart heavy to see thee thus unhappy. 
What matter is it which troubleth thee ? 
Tell me, my son. Obey my voice in 
that which I command thee.” 

Pedahzur looked on the ground, and 
a slight access of color tinged his 
swarthy cheek. He stood uneasily, first 
on one foot and then on the other. He 
parted his lips to speak, but he made 
no audible sound. 

“Art thou fearful that I shall be 
wroth with thee, my son?” asked Elish- 
ama, gently. 

““O, my father!” then cried Pedah- 
zur, ‘thou who hast sustained me from 
my first being unto this day! Howcan 
I bear to bring aught of sorrow upon 
thee ?” 

“Speak on. 
Elishama. 

“Let it not displease thee,” contin- 
ued Pedahzur, “but my faults must I 
call to remembrance this day. This is 
the matter which troubleth me. My 
soul doth cleave unto the beauteous 
handmaiden of our kisman Gamliel.” 

At this announcement Elishama grew 
much relieved. “The bondwoman is a 
Hebrew maiden,” he said, “and I hear 
from Gamliel that she is virtuous. 
Wherefore, then, art thou downcast ? ” 

“ My father, seem it but good in thy 
eyes, I would do as thou hast done,” 
exclaimed Pedahzur, “and wed but one 
wife. And I wish that I were not be- 
trothed unto my kinswoman, daughter 
of Gamliel.” 

As Elishama listened, an angry light 
came in his eyes, and he sternly de- 
manded, “ Wouldst thou, then, break thy 
betrothal contract, and thou, a Levite, 
take to wife one who is a bondwoman?” 


Be not ‘afraid,” said 
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“Tengela is not a bondwoman,” 
Pedahzur contradicted. “The damsel 
is 2 Hebrew handmaiden.” 

“So be it, then,” acknowledged his 
father. “There is thy betrothal con- 
tract, however. Forget it not.” 

“There are likewise written bills of 
divorcement,” cried the young man, 
hotly. 

“Do my ears hear aright!” groaned 
Elishama. ‘Thou art a wayward and 
undutiful son, Pedahzur. Now hearken 
unto my words: 

“Thou shalt go no more unto the 
tent of thy kinsman Gamliel until that 
time arrives when thou shalt claim his 
daughter for thy wife. Moreover, thou 
shalt abide in thy father’s house until 
the new moon. Then wilt thou be 
twenty and five years old, and shalt go 
into the ranks to do the serviée of the 
tabernacle.” 


Vil 


Weex followed week until the first 
day of the seventh month arrived. This 
was a day of rest, on which no servile 
work could be done, and all the chil- 
dren of Israel assembled to observe the 
holy convocation. 

Then, at last, Pedahzur again saw 
Lengela. “QO, thou jewel among maid- 
ens!” he cried. “The days have been 
long, and the nights without end, since 
my ears have heard the music of thy 
voice.” 

“Thy handmaiden is grateful, my 
lord, that thou dost speak kindly unto 
her,” answered Lengela. 

“Nay, then, beloved! Why should I 
not speak kindly unto thee?” asked 
Pedahzur. 

“ Methought, perchance, thou wert 
wroth with Lengela,” said the hand- 
maiden. 

“QO thou loved one of my soul!” ex- 
claimed the young man. “ Didst thou 
then think that such a thing could be? 
Did Gamliel perchance tell thee that I 
came no more unto his tent because, 
forsooth, I was wroth with his hand- 
maiden ?” 

“Nay, my lord. According to the 
tenor of these words hath my master 
spoken unto me: ‘When next Pedahzur 
shall enter my tent, it shall be to claim 
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his wife. Do thou then work diligently 
with the goat’s hairand the linen thread, 
so that all shall be in readiness for Ko- 
hala, my daughter.’ ” 

A sudden change of expression came 
over Pedahzur's features, the glow of 
excitement left him, and he grew 
strangely quiet. 

“J do most solemnly vow,” he said, 
“that I shall never go to the tent of 
Gamliel to claim Kohala. In this most 
holy place, here, in sight of the Taber- 
nacle of the congregation, I make a vow 
unto the God of my fathers, that I shall 
take in wedlock Lengela, daughter of 
Enan, and her only.” 

“QO, my lord, what hast thou done ! ” 
and Lengela was terrified. ‘“ Wilt thou 
then make thy handmaiden ever moan, 
and suffer with bitter grief?” 

“Nay, Lengela, fairest one! Thou 
shalt ever lift up thy countenance in 
joy, and live in happiness,” cried Pedah- 
zur. 

But the handmaiden shook her head 
sadly. “Let it not be displeasing in 
thy eyes that my spirit is downcast. 
Thou dost not think of the evil that is 
to come upon Kohala, my mistress. O, 
my lord! Repent thee of that which 
thou hast said!” 

Pedahzur did not answer. 

“T do beseech thee! How could I 
bear to look upon the destruction of 
the happiness of my mistress ? ” 

“Thou cruel one! Yet couldst thou 
bear to look upon the destruction of 
the happiness of Pedahzur,” said the 
young man. 

When Lengela saw that he was per- 
sistent, she stopped speaking, and she 
would have left him, but he followed 
her. 

“Nay, leave me not thus, in anger,” 
Pedahzur exclaimed. “In all else that 
thou mayest say, will I obey thy voice, 
O beloved! But this one thing can I 
not do for thee. Ask it not of me, O 
Lengela !” 

“« My lord, let me not anger thee be- 
cause of that which I must say, for in 
the integrity of my heart must I do this 
thing,” said Lengela. ‘Thou hast ever 
spoken kindly unto Lengela, and it 
made the heart of thy handmaiden re- 
joice, in that she has found grace in thy 
eyes. But the vow which thou hast 




















made, that hast thou done in utter fool- 
ishness. Thou canst not know the full 
evil of that which thou wouldst do. 
Thou must repent thee of thy vow, my 
lord.” 

‘“‘ Nay, then, have I not told thee that 
I will not?” cried Pedahzur. 

The maiden drew a deep breath, and 
when she spoke, she could hardly be 
heard for the tears which choked her 
voice. “Then there is naught for Len- 
gela to do but this. O God, thou who 
hast sunk the chariots of Pharaoh in 
the deep waters, hearken unto my voice, 
I do beseech thee, for thy handmaiden 
is sorely troubled. Unto thee, O God, 
who art ever merciful, do I make this 
vow. Lengela shall never be taken to 
wife by Pedahzur, son of Elishama.” 
Then she withdrew herself from him in 
great haste, and he did not try to de- 
tain her. 


VIII 


Pepauzur became even more despond- 
ent after his conversation with Len- 
gela. He did not speak unless he was 
spoken to, and then he answered in the 
fewest words possible. His mother grew 
very anxious, and tried, by many ten- 
der, gentle ways, to gain her son’s con- 
fidence, but Pedahzur would not accept 
her sympathy. 

Matters progressed in this way for 
some days. Then Corella discovered 
that Pedahzur could with difficulty 
swallow his food, and made an attempt 
to eat only when he found her looking 
at him. This increased her anxiety ; she 
was afraid that her son would make 
himself ill, and, at last, in desperation, 
she sent a summons for Nathanel, son 
of Elizur, to come to her at once. 

“Pedahzur loves thee as a brother,” 
she said, “and perchance he ‘will tell 
unto thee that which he is withholding 
from his mother. Some sorrow of ex- 
ceeding bitterness is eating away the 
Jad’s life. Thou must find out what it 
is, and comfort him.” 

This time Corella’s plans met with 
success. Once again her heart beat 
gladly at the sound of Pedahzur’s 
laughing voice, and she was made happy 
by seeing the old, joyous look in his 
eyes. 

Elishama, too, was greatly relieved. 
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“God be gracious unto thee, my son,” 
he said. “It is most: pleasing in my 
eyes, O Pedahzur, that thou hast come 
to see the error of thy ways, and hast 
forgotten the foolishness of which thou 
wast wont to speak.” 

“My father, seem it but good unto 
thee, that was not foolishness of which 
I did speak,” said Pedahzur. 

“As thou wilt, my lad,” said Elish- 
ama. “I shall not again speak of the 
matter as foolishness, seeing thou think- 
est it is not so. It is a joy unto me 
that thou hast ceased to let the matter 
dwell in thy mind.” 

At this Pedahzur threw back his 
broad shoulders, as though to brace 
himself for a struggle. 

“Let it not anger thee,” he said, “in 
that I cannot assent to thy words. 1 
have not ceased to let the matter dwell 
inmy mind. Nay, then, but it cometh 
ever in my thoughts when I am awake, 
and it liveth in my dreams at night.” 

Elishama looked searchingly at his 
son before he spoke again. , 

“As my father Jacob said,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘If I am to be bereaved, let 
me be bereaved!’ Pedahzur, what hast 
thou done ?” 

The voice in which the young man 
answered neither trembled nor faltered, 
but it was so low that it could hardly 
be heard. 

“T have made a vow unto the Lord 
that I will take to wife Lengela, daugh- 
ter of Enan, and her only,” he said. 

“O myson!” moaned Elishama. “O 
Pedahzur! Thou art the first-born son 
of a Levite, and yet hast done this 
great wrong.” 

“T love the maiden. Lengela is the 
very soul of my life!” Pedahzur ex- 
claimed. “I could not live and see 
her taken to wife by another.” 

“Does the bondwoman know aught 
of this?” asked Elishama. 

“She hath heard me make the vow.” 

“Nay, speakest thou then truly? 
Thou makest my heart heavy within 
me. Methought Gamlie! said the bond- 
woman was a virtuous maiden.” 

“Lengela is as virtuous among all 
the maidens as the lily among the 
thorns!” exclaimed Pedahzur. “ Listen 
unto me. I beseech thee, O my father, 
and judge not the maiden harshly. 
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“Tt bringeth tears to her eyes that I 
will do this thing which thou speakest 
of as foolishness. She hath said unto 
me that I could not compel her to look 
upon the evil that would come upon 
her mistress. ‘Repent thee of thy vow, 
my lord!’ she said. And when she saw 
that I would not—for my love for her 
is of exceeding greatness, and I could 
not—then spake she thus: ‘ Lengela 
shall never be taken to wife by Pedah- 
zur, son of Elishama.’” 

“The speech of the maiden is wise,” 
said Elishama. “She is indeed a virt- 
uous damsel.” 

* When I heard her make her vow 
unto the Lord,” said Pedahzur, “I was 
full of sadness, and my spirit was heavy 
within me. And it came to pass that 
when Nathanel, my brother, saw that I 
was ever downcast, he would not rest 
until he made me tell him all the mat- 
ter that did trouble me. 

“Then Nathanel became wrapt in 
meditation, but at last he said, ‘ Be of 
good cheer. Methinks thy heart need 
be sad no longer. Hearken unto me, 
O Pedahzur! In the days when I was 
a bondman, I did ofttimes meet with 
other Hebrew captives, and we were 
wont to talk of the Law that we had 
learned from our fathers. And _ it 
cometh into my mind that Moses hath 
said that the vow of a virgin who is in 
her father’s house in her youth is not 
binding unto the Lord. Her father, 
when he heareth of it, can disallow her.’ 

“At these words, O my father, my 
soul did greatly rejoice. And we 
straightway went to one of the judges 
to inquire whether the matter were so 
or not. For I could not rest until this 
thing was settled. Andlo! That which 
hath proceeded out of the mouth of 
Nathanel, my brother, is good. The 
father of a virgin can disallow her. 
And Lengela knoweth it not ! 

“Therefore am I no longer downfallen. 
For the vow which I have made—that 
I will take to wife Lengela, daughter of 
Enan, and her only—that must I per- 
form. I cannot profane my word be- 
fore the Lord. But the vow which the 
maiden has made is not binding.” 

“My son,” said Elishama, sadly, 
“since that which thou hast observed 
is true, then is there naught more to 
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be said. Thou must needs fulfil thy 
vow. But,my lad! How can I bear to 
go unto Gamliel, my kinsman, and tell 
him that thou wilt never come to claim 
his daughter ? 

“Thou must haste and go at once 
unto the seribe,” continued Elishama, 
after a brief pause, “and get him to 
prepare for thee thy written bill of di- 
vorcement. This thou shouldst have 
done as soon as thou hadst heard from 
Nathanel that a maiden can be ab- 
solved from her vow.” 


IX 


Extsoama went alone to Gamliel’s 
tent. ‘‘My son,” he said to Pedahzur 
on his return, and anger and reproach 
were no longer in his voice, “I have 
seen Gamliel, and I have seen his 
daughter. The maiden Kohala doth 
send unto thee a message.” 

* My father, I listen.” 

“She hath spoken thus : ‘Say unto thy 
son, Pedahzur, that I will not take from 
him his written bill of divorcement.’” 

“Nay, then, but she shall!” cried 
Pedahzur. 

“My son, thou canst not make her 
when she will not,” said Elishama. 

“Dost thou know of a surety?” de- 
manded the young man. 

“TI know of a surety,” answered his 
father. 

“Then I shall go and speak to the 
maiden myself!” exclaimed Pedahzur. 
“ Perchance she will listen to my 
words.” And he departed for the tent 
of his kinsman ‘at once. 

Gamliel received him without a word 
of greeting, and in silence Pedahzur 
entered the main apartment of the tent. 
Almost hidden in a dim corner, he per- 
ceived Lengela, but her head was bowed, 
and she would not look at him. 

Kohala was walking up and down in 
a passion. Her hair was in disorder, 
and her eyes had lost their gentle look. 
When she caught sight of Pedabzur, 
she advanced toward the young man 
and stood still before him. 

“What hast thou to say unto me?” 
she straightway demanded. 

“It grieveth me sorely, O my kins- 
woman, to see thee thus,” he com- 
menced., 








“Hear!” she cried. “Hear, O hear! 
“Tt grieveth him to see me thus! And 
yet he will give me a bill of divorce- 
ment, so that all the maidens may say 
among themselves that Kohala was not 
fair enough to keep a husband when she 
was betrothed to him. They shall not 
speak thus! No maiden among thy 
kinswomen is more comely than Kohala. 
And I will not take from thee thy bill 
of divorcement! ” 

“Thou art indeed the fairest damsel 
among my kinswomen, O Kohala,” an- 
swered Pedahzur. 

“Then why wilt thou not fulfil thy 
betrothal contract?” she asked. But 
his words had soothed her, and she no 
longer looked at him in anger. 

* As my father has done, so will I do,” 
said Pedahzur. “I shall wed but one 
wife. And after I had become betrothed 
to thee, I saw a maiden unto whom my 
heart did turn as the flower toward the 
sun. But she is not my kinswoman.” 

“Not thy kinswoman!” repeated Ko- 
hala. “Thou wilt wed a maiden who is 
not thy kinswoman!” and she could 
with difficulty believe that she had heard 
aright. ‘ Who then is the damsel ?” 

“She is Lengela, daughter of Enan,” 
said Pedahzur. 

“Not my handmaiden?” 

“Yea, thy handmaiden.” 

“A bondwoman!” Kohala exclaimed. 
“Thou, a Levite, wilt take to wife a 
bondwoman!” 

Then Lengela came forth from the 
shadow where she had striven to con- 
ceal herself. “My mistress,” she said, 
“thou has spoken well. A Levite 
should not wed a bondwoman. And 
my lord can never wed Lengela, for she 
hath made a vow that she shall not be 
taken to wife by Pedahzur, son of Elish- 
ama.” 

At this speech Kohala grew red with 
passionate anger, and she spoke such 
bitter words to Lengela that Gamliel 
felt called upon to interfere. 

“ Kohala,” he said, “thou must curb 
thy tongue. “ Lengela hath ever been 
a virtuous maiden, and thou shalt not 
speak thus to her.” 

“The bondwoman is too virtuous !” 
exclaimed Kohaia. “She thinketh that 


because, forsooth, she hath taken a vow, 
she can make the son of Elishama fulfil 
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his betrothal contract with her mistress, 
Nay, then, but I will never wed a hus- 
band because of the vow of a bond- 
woman !” 

Then she turned to Pedahzur. ‘“ My 
lord,” she said mockingly, “had I but 
found grace in thy eyes, I would beg a 
request from thee. The words that I 
uttered before are as though they had 
not been said. My lord, I do beseech 
thee with exceeding earnestness. to give 
unto me the written bill of divorcement 
that thou hast prepared,” and she held 
out her hand for it. 

But Pedahzur did not grant her re- 
quest. “If thou wilt take it when 
thou art not in anger, then shall I give 
it unto thee,” he said. 

“Thou shalt give it unto me, now 
she said. 

Still he hesitated. 

“Hast thou not heard me speak ?” 
she demanded. 

Then Gamliel addressed his kinsman, 
‘Do as the maiden hath said.” And the 
young man obeyed. 

As soon as Kohala received the roll 
of parchment, she waved it triumphant- 


1 


ly in the air, and walked toward 
Lengela. But before she could reach 


the handmaiden, Gamliel laid his hand 
upon her arm. 

“My daughter,” he said, “I know 
that which is in thy mind, and thou shalt 
not speak it. 

“Thou wilt say to Lengela that her 
vow has been made in vain, for it has 
not kept thy betrothal contract un- 
broken, as she had hoped. Thou wilt 
also say to the handmaiden that her life 
shall be full of wretchedness, because, 
on account of her vow, she cannot be 
taken in wedlock by Pedahzur, even 
though the lad loves her more than any 
other damsel. 

“ But Kohala, my daughter, there is 
one thing which though knowest not. 
Listen to my words, while I tell it unto 
thee. 

“The father of Lengela will disallow 
her of her vow, and then the handmaid- 
en can become the wife of Pedahzur. 
For the vow of a maiden who is in her 
father’s house in her youth is not bind- 
ing. Her father, when he heareth of it, 
can disallow her. And the Lord will 
forgive her, as Moses hath said.” 
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THE SECOND BLESSING 





MAN’S hand is not 
always an index to 
his character. The 
huge cords that 
thread their tortu- 
ous course like the 
winding coils of 
some overland cable, 
may be the brand 
with which Toil 
marks its serf. Old 
age carves a pattern 
as complicated and 
repulsive, and some- 
times the centipede Care sears its slow 
and painful track. 

Ezra Quinn came to the end of the 
corn row, and stepped through the 
weeds to the fence. He placed his hands 
upon the topmost rail, in his character- 
istic attitude, and gazed at them ab- 
sent-mindedly. The preacher had said 
last night: “He that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart shall stand in His holy 
place,” and it was the only thing that 
Ezra remembered in the whole sermon. 
“Tam sorry they ain’t smoother,” he 
thought to himself, bitterly, ‘poor 
Minnie hates ’em so.” 

It is characteristic of some minds to 
love the inanimate. For them the mere 
sight of some lifeless, formless thing 
can sometimes kindle the holiest fires 
upon the altar of Memory. The love 
of a rail fence was a pathetic mono- 
mania with Ezra Quinn. For tifty years, 
through sunshine and storm, it had 
bounded the narrow area of his hopes 
and sorrows. His father and his father’s 
father had rested upon it their toil- 
worn arms. From its friendly corners 
his girl-wife had used to spring to meet 
him, and under its gentle shadow the 
violets woke about her sunken grave. 
No other hands than those of the sym- 
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pathetic rails had supported his mother’s 
plain cheap coffin, and from the open 
grave held back, for the brief final 
prayer, the eager piles of frozen dirt. 
He loved the fragrance of its faint odor, 
and to rest his tired hands upon its 
rough surface was like grasping the 
hand of a friend. He remembered to 
have spent one night in the city at a 
hotel, and dreaming of leaning against 
its familiar sides, had awakened to find 
his hands clutching the sides of the 
bed. 

He lifted his eyes from his hands and 
followed the zigzag line of rails that 
marked the trail of the mortgage. The 
house was hidden from his view, except 
along low portion of the back porch, 
and even at this distance he ‘could see 
how the warped shingles on its roof 
turned up their blackening edges, 
quivering in the hazy heat like the 
waves of a choppy sea. It was an up- 
river farm, and two hours ago he had 
heard the hoarse sound of the tri-weekly 
whistle as the boat stopped at the land- 
ing. The fierce July sun had passed its 
mid-day shadow under the trees, and he 
wondered vaguely why dinner was not 
ready. Shading his eyes with his hands, 
he saw his wife and a man come out of 
the backdoor, and the man raised some- 
thing to his mouth. A moment later 
her clear loud laugh floated toward 
him, and lifting the shell to her own 
lips, she blew two long ringing blasts. 
Then they turned and went into the 
house. Ezra took his horse from the 
plough, and mounting it sideways rode 
slowly toward home, at his heart an 
indefinable and unusual feeling of de- 
pression. 

Love and passion are twin sisters. 
They are lonely when separated. In 
the dim chambers of many a woman’s 
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heart, and in that of some few men, 
there is no occupant, because those 
chambers are kept swept and gar- 
nished for the entrance of one sister 
who will not remain without the other. 
Ezra Quinn was one of these men. The 
girl-wife of the years gone by, had been 
allowed only a passing glimpse of the 
mysteries of life and love, and had 
passed toa fuller knowledge. His pres- 
ent wife had in her heart, despite her 
youth and beauty, place for the darker 
sister only, and the strangely pure and 
pathetic affection of the middle-aged 


‘and time-worn man could find there no 


permanent resting-place. The busy 
occupant showed itself in the warm 
waves of pink that mingled curiously 
under the clear olive of her full thick 
throat. It ventured to the surface, and 
like some prisoner sought the light 
through the filmy windows of her 
deep, blue-black eyes. Yet swiftly 
sareful, it found unerringly its resting- 
place to give to each undulation of her 
superb bosom a more gentle swelling 
than the mere exercise of breathing 
demanded. 


When Ezra reached the house and 
had fed the horse, they had finished 
eating and the stranger was smoking 
on the porch. To Ezra the odor of the 
cigar stirred up a vague feeling of re- 
bellion. His wife had moved the table 
out of the kitchen into the bedroom, 
and had borrowed white-handled knives 
from a neighbor. She had on a fresh 
apron, and a bow of blue ribbon at her 
throat. 

“T didn’t call you until late,” she ex- 
plained, “ because I thought you’d be 
dirty and sweaty, and would rather eat 
by yourself.” 

“Who is he?” asked Ezra, in a low 
tone. 

“Qh, that’s Mr. Knox. He came up 
on the boat this morning. He’s pros- 
pecting for a railroad and wants to see 
the rich men in the neighborhood.” 

“How do you know that’s what he 
wants?” he asked, obstinately. 

“You’re such a fool, Ezra,” she an- 
swered, reddening. “I don’t know any- 
thing except what he told me. I never 
seen many gentlemen,” she continued, 
with fine scorn, ‘“‘but he’s certainly 


one. His hands are as soft and white 
as &@ woman's.” 

Ezra glanced at his own and was 
silent. He had never gotten over the 
fact that his hands were repulsive to 
her. He finished his dinner without 
speaking again. 

** You're too tired to fix up, I reckon,” 
she said, as he pushed back his chair. 
“There ain’t no use in you seeing him. 
I can show him the way to the Masons.” 

She went out to the stranger, think- 
ing her husband had gone back to work. 
But Ezra busied himself putting on the 
dish-water, and arranging the heavy 
churn, to lighten as far as possible her 
work. The unusual sound of her 
laughter and the odor of the cigar re- 
mained with him. 

They had been married four months, 
and on the farm the honey-moon soon 
wanes and sets. He had nothing to 
bring her nor she him, but with the keen 
intuition of a woman she understood 
the reason and he did not. When he 
finally returned to the field, he was still 
thinking about it as he leaned on the 
fence, when the negro hand from the 
far field came up behind him. 

“What's the matter?” he asked, turn- 
ing sharply. 

‘‘ Miss Minnie sent fer ole Joe. She 
wants to drive him over to Mis’ 
Mason’s.” 

“You'd better go to the house and 
churn for her then. She'll be tired 
when she gets back.” 

With the horses feeding in their stalls, 
champing like the distant music of 
muftled castanets, with the minor chord 
of little chickens’ plaintive hungry cry, 
while the shadows crept stealthily from 
their hiding-places in the swamps, Ezra 
sat waiting for his wife’s return. When 
they finally came, it was nearly church 
time. The stranger met Ezra with a 
polite request that he might make the 
house his head-quarters, but a request 
in such a tone as to imply that the 
matter was already settled. Ezra was 
beginning to object that the accommo- 
dations were poor and insufficient, but 
the laughing call of his wife to come 
and get a snack, interrupted him. The 
subject thus dropped was never re- 
newed. : 

When the heart of the world was 
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empty it became filled, but filled only 
through the sufferings of a divine trag- 
edy. When the heart of the individual is 
empty the tragedy becomes human, but 
if human, no less terrible. 

As the wife sat in her pew between 
her husband and the stranger, she 
glanced covertly from one to the other, 
and the house of God became for her a 
maelstrom of sin. The minister had 
passed down the aisle, stopping to offer 
them a book, and the stranger, having 
learned from Mrs. Quinn most of the 
facts touching the religious views of the 
enthusiast, had taken occasion to as- 
sure him warmly of his own orthodoxy, 
and to offer his assistance. So that 
when mourners crowded around the 
bench after the service, he was called 
on to pray. 

This fact did not tend to raise him in 
Ezra’s estimation. For Ezra was not 
orthodox as compared with the rest of 
the community. All efforts to influence 
him to seek the mourner’s bench, the 
consolations of the Holy Spirit, and the 
rapturous joy of the second blessing had 
hitherto proved in vain. The commu- 
nity, religiously considered, was a unit 
as to the progress of divine work in the 
soul; first, repentance, then conversion, 
then, through prayer, sanctification or 
the second blessing, whereby all desire 
to sin was removed. The essentials of 
this creed were soon grasped by Knox, 
but the fact that he was a believer did 
not increase his influence over Ezra as 
he had hoped it would. He tried at all 
times to be agreeable and congenial, but 
in some way the purity and simplicity 
of Ezra cast a shadow over his path. 
His familiar weapons were as powerless 
under the direct gaze of the toil-worn 
farmer as the arms of the great Goliath 
before the toy weapons of the Hebrew 
boy. 

It was a strange visitor, a stranger 


host. Only once did Ezra offer any re- 
monstrance. They had retired one 


night, worn out with the late service. 
Turning his face toward the wall, and 
clearing his throat as if to get rid of 
something that was choking him, he 
said, with pathetic diffidence, “Some 
way, Minnie, I haven’t got used to 
having Mr. Knox around so much. It 
don’t seem quite right.” She did not 
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answer him, and fearful of offending 
her, he said nothing more. But long 
after she was asleep, he got up softly 
and opened the blind to the eager flood 
of moonlight. She lay with one white 
knee and ankle thrown carelessly from 
under the light sheet. He placed his 
knotted hand close beside its warm 
pink softness, and gazed at it Fong and 
earnestly. Then placing his lips for an 
instant as close to her foot as he dared, 
he crept softly back to bed. 

But the ugly toad that squattered at 
the ear of the woman, took as it always 
does, the fairest guise. The fruit of 
that forbidden tree was destined to be- 
come for her as dead sea ashes to the 
taste, yet from the fulness of his ex- 
perience he was tempting her to eat. 
Knox was attacking her from her most 
vulnerable point. The intense feeling 
within her, blocked and crushed by the 
lack of sympathy, had found its out- 
look in religious enthusiasm. But the 
time had come when the army of the 
invader was to turn aside its mighty 
current into a more natural course, and 
enter the citadel of her inner nature by 
that deserted channel. Her eager mind 
had satisfied itself with a love of the 
unseen and the spiritual. But now 
when her conceptions of those things 
spiritual centred in the person of Knox, 
her gods became gods of clay. 

As these yet invisible changes were 
taking place in her, Ezra, who was pain- 
fully toiling far behind her in things 
mental and spiritual, was preparing for 
another advance. His mind was con- 
stantly harassed with thoughts about 
the presence and business of Knox. If 
the stranger were really engineering a 
railroad scheme he was certainly ac- 
complishing little on it, for he seldom 
left the place. Even then it was fre- 
quently in company with Minnie, to 
visit a “back-slider” on some remote 
farm. He was also in a state of deep 
humility concerning his own appearance 
and attainments in comparison with the 
elegance and ease of the city-bred man. 
Yet his love for his wife seemed to grow 
stronger as she drifted farther from him. 

These climatic conditions, Love, Hu- 
mility, and Sorrow, were powerful in- 
fluences in ripening the spiritual harvest 
within him. As his wife opened her 
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nature to the warmth of a new life and 
a newer love, and began to lose her 
hold on spiritual things, he was feeding 
eagerly on the husks that she had 
thrown aside. For the first time he 
voluntarily addressed Knox, and _ be- 
gan to question him on points relating 
to the eternal salvation of his soul. 

His simplicity and earnestness were 
terrible in their pathos. The minister 
came out, and while Knox was at the 
house reading to Minnie, he walked up 
and down the corn row by Ezra’s side, 
longing to pluck him as a brand from 
the burning. It was a new source of 
pain to him. This endless effort to be- 
lieve those terrible and vengeful theo- 
ries, equally seared into his brain by 
the impassioned words of the half-crazed 
fanatic, and the solemn sonorous phrases 
of Knox’s prayers. There was no love 
in this belief, no pardon for the peni- 
tent, no balm for aching hearts, no kiss 
for the tear-stained eyes of the orphan, 
no caress for the widow’s thin gray 
hair. All was blood, punishment and 
blood. 

“Tf it ain’t sacrilege,” he said one day 
in desperation, “Id like to ask why there 
ain’t a kinder God.” 

“Sin,” replied the minister, “sin had 
caused His face to be averted from us. 
But it is written ‘ Vengeance is mine, I 
will repay.’ ” 

“That's it,” said Ezra, feeling for his 
words as a blind man gropes in an un- 
familiar place. “That’s it. It’s all 
vengeance, and punishment and things. 
I’m always afraid I'll do something to 
make Him kill me.” 

“So says the Book. ‘Work out your 
salvation with fear and trembling,’ and 
woe, woe is me if I preach not the 
Book.” 

Ezra was silent for a long time, then 
he finally said, “Of course I aint sayin’, 
Brother Edwards, that you haven’t in- 
terpreted right, but we once had a 
preacher here who gave me a different 
idea. He said God loved even snakes 
and fishin’ worms and things. I remem- 
ber he said God even give aspider more 
legs and eyes than people, because it 
needed ’em to keep off its enemies.” 

“A false and pernicious theory,” re- 
plied the minister. “The Gospel is a 
reverent and awful thing. It is a 
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Gospel of self-denial, self-torture, a 
Gospel of fear and punishment, eternal 
damnation for sin. What is written is 
written, and it were better for him who 
adds one jot or tittle to it, that a mill- 
stone were tied about his neck and he 
were cast into the depths of the sea.” 

Ezra was silenced but not convinced, 
the minister was victorious but dissatis- 
fied. He could not succeed in extorting 
from Ezra an intimation of a desire to 
flee from the wrath to come. In his 
creed, the primary essential to salvation 
was a conviction of sin and the terrors 
of repentance, but Ezra’s thoughts 
seemed to be centred, not on himself 
and his depravity, but on the irreconcil- 
able ideas of God’s love and vengeance. 
But could the minister have realized it, 
the simple words of the doubting Ezra 
had penetrated the cold and desolate 
chambers of his heart, and like a coal 
from off the altar of inspiration, had 
kindled a warm and strange love. He. 
preached that night from the text, “The 
love of God that passeth all understand- 
ing,” and prefaced his sermon with the 
simple and powerful statement, “The 
spirit of the Lord God is upon me.” 

Ezra sat in his pew bythe side of 
Knox, and was powerfully affected. He 
never moved his eyes from the speaker, 
though the tears coursed down his 
furrowed cheeks and fell upon the leaves 
of the open song-book. His wife closed 
the book and put her handkerchief into 
his unresisting hand, but her action 
was unheeded, and he made no effort to 
conceal his tears. When the call came 
for mourners, much to the surprise of 
everyone, he got up and walked un- 
steadily out of the church. 

The human brain becomes sometimes 
a stage upon which the emotions play 
their tragic parts. The thinking self 
stands off, the sole spectator of the 
terrible drama. So for Ezra Quinn the 
intensity of his feeling mastered him 
completely, and the next day at the 
end of the corn row, in a hidden corner 
of the rail fence, he knelt in prayer. 
Knelt for an hour, until his knees trem- 
bled and his brain whirled, knelt for the 
blessing that would not come. As he 
raised his tear-stained face, a shadow 
fell across the grass and Knox stood 
beside him. 
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In this darkest period of his supreme 
trouble the presence of any human sym- 
pathy came as a benediction. His over- 
strained faculties gave way, and grasp- 
ing the hand of Knox in his own rough 
ones, he wept like a child. “QO God!” 
he moaned, “it won’t come. I’ve prayed 
for the blessing of the spirit, and it 
won't come.” 

Knox looked at him in silence. Fi- 
nally he said, cruelly, ‘‘ You’ve tempted 
Providence for forty years, stiff-necked 
and ungovernable. Maybe that’s the 
unpardonable sin; maybe the presence 
of the Holy Ghost is gone from you 
forever.” 

“But the Book,” replied Ezra, ear- 
nestly—‘ the Book said, ‘Him that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast 
out.’” 

“« Because you would not,’ the Book 
says also, ‘I will leave you utterly 
desolate, and your house shall be made 
a house of mourning.’ Jacob wrestled 
with the Angel of the Lord all night 
and was crippled before the blessing 
came. Perhaps the Lord is going to 
humble you by taking away your pos- 
sessions, even your wife, before His 
spirit comforts you. ‘Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth.’ ” 

“No, no!” cried Ezra, clinching his 
hands. ‘Not her, not poor little Min- 
nie. I don’t want the blessing. Let 
Him kill me, but don’t take her.” 

“Pray then, pray without ceasing. 
He may be trying your faith as He did 
the faith of Abraham. Do not fly in 
the face of Providence with rebellion, 
and suffer the awful anguish of eternal 
damnation. Pray, pray for forgiveness 
of your sins.” 

As he turned to go to the house, 
Kizra in his abject misery fell upon his 
face in the weeds. 

Hours afterward he stood leaning 
on the fence as on the day that Knox 
came. The gorgeous, fiery eye of the 
setting sun seemed the opening into 
the yawning abyss of the damned. The 
night wind whispering through the 
corn became for him the wail of a lost 
soul. He turned homeward, and the 


familiar sounds of evening smote his 
ear like a dirge. 

He sat down to wait for his wife’s 
return—to wait until the 


darkness 
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deepened and a chill wind crept from 
the swamps. Getting up to look at the 
clock, he found in <.e corner of its face 
a crumpled note : 


“T am going away. Don’t look for me. 
Mr. Knox says my field of usefulness is in 
the world. I never loved you, and it is 
wrong to live with you any longer. Good- 


by.” 


In these upland valleys, as upon the 
plains below, the river flows with a 
steady current to the strange and dis- 
tant sea. Drifting slowly but surely 
upon its bosom appear the silent wit- 
nesses of the mountains from which it 
comes, 

No less steadily and swiftly did the 
life of Ezra Quinn pass on to its des- 
tination. Not less sure were the traces 
of its passage, tortuous and difficult, 
through the mountain-tops of Sorrow 
and Experience. Since that memorable 
night he had never entered the church. 
By the corner of the church stile, where 
for twenty years he had whittled away 
his Sunday service, the little pile of 
shavings lay worn and blackened by 
the autumn rains. The minister had 
called upon him once, but Ezra, who 
was sitting on the porch, waited until 
he had hitched his horse and was nearly 
up to the steps, then turned and went 
into the house, loudly bolting the door. 

Winter came and drew its winding- 
sheet quietly and gently over the face 
of the dying fields. And the hand of a 
mightier winter was spreading through 
his scanty hair the few white tokens of 
his dying year. 


One night in early spring he sat be- 
fore his lonely and blackened fireside, 
when a negro man knocked at the door. 
Unused to the slush and mud, after the 
smooth streets of the city, he had stum- 
bled his way with difficulty from the 
boat-landing to the house. He knew 
nothing about his mission, except that 
he met the woman down by the city 
wharf, and had been liberally paid by 
her to see that the child reached home 
in safety. Could Ezra have known it, 
his wife had gathered together the re- 
maining husks of her virtue and bar- 
tered them, that this token of her 
former purity might rest in the peace- 











ful place for which she herself could 
only long in vain. 

He took the little bundle in his 
arms, and shutting the door in the 
man’s face, he placed the baby upon 
the bed. Looking at it with dry, hard 
eyes, he put his hand fearfully upon 
its little forehead. But the child, laugh- 
ing in his face, grasped the uncouth 
fingers and crowed with delight. 

Then was born in the heart of Ezra 
Quinn the blessing which writhing in 
prayer and grovelling in terror had 
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never brought. Then there began to 
appear upon his face the evidences 
of that inscrutable workmanship that 
shapes our lives. 

Long centuries ago the Star of Beth- 
lehem stood an unwearied sentinel over 
a manger cradle. And the wise men 
who came to worship left their burdens 
there. So Ezra Quinn, a wayfaring 
man and a fool, found in a cradle the 
blessing that he sought. And over his 
tortured soul there crept the shadow 
of the Infinite Peace. 


WE WOULD RETURN 
By Bessie Hendricks 


CuILpREN, who do distil into a rare 
Sweet wine of sparkling happiness your days, 
And quaff it in a thousand merry ways, 
Nor see the dregs of sadness lying there— 
We who from out your realm long since withdrew, 
We would return awhile and bide with you. 


Children, who with a myriad shining skeins 

Of fancy weave a magic arras, drawn 

From the strange world your clear eyes gaze upon, 
Where fairies dwell and sweet enchantment reigns— 
Not so life lies within our older view ; 
We would return awhile and bide with you. 


Children—for we are tired sometimes—our hearts 
Grow weary conning o’er and o’er again 
What life has taught us. 
Forget, a season, all our wiser parts, 
And, seeing fays and dreamlands as you do, 
We would return awhile and bide with you. 


Surely we would fain 


Children, for whom the glad days lightly run 
Through changing weathers—halting never yet 
Nor ever lagging with some vain regret 

You searcely know the shadow from the sun. 

Our tears come quickly as the eyening dew; 

We would return awhile and bide with you. 





Children, although the years have left a dower 
Of deeper faith and wider aims; although 

; Love strikes‘a chord for us you cannot know ; 

Yet would we turn aside for some brief hour, 

And, stealing back the past’s dim vistas through, 

We would return awhile and bide with you. 
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THE MARVELS OF MODERN BRIDGE-BUILDING 


By George Ethelbert Walsh 


RIDGE-BUILDING is older than 


civilization, and even our stu- 
pendous modern  suspension- 


bridges are no new conceptions ; their 
prototypes were found long ago in 
northern India, where ravines were 
spanned with slight platforms support- 
ed by cords of rope or hide. These 
earliest suspension-bridges were prob- 
ably suggested by Nature, by the vines 
trailing from tree to tree across streams 
and sharp mountain-passes. The first 
to use them were the monkeys, squir- 
rels, and other climbing animals, who 
could escape in this way from their 
less sure-footed enemies of the forest or 
jungle. Primitive man early learned to 
avail himself of these natural bridges by 
building rude platforms on the ropes of 
trailing vines. In the forests of South 
America, and in the jungles of India, 
vine-supported bridges of this character 
are in existence to-day. 

This lateral and vertical flexibility of 
the earliest and crudest suspension- 
bridges proved a source of danger and 
annoyance when the traffic assumed con- 
siderable volume, and one of the first 
improvements engineers sought to make 
on Nature’s original model was to add 
an element of stiffness to the structure. 
This was obtained in the course of time 
by constructing a wooden lattice girder 
the whole length of the bridge, such as 
Roebling employed on the wire-rope 
bridge at Niagara. But even this does 
not answer the purpose sufficiently to 
satisfy modern engineers, and the prob- 
lem of making the suspension-bridges 
stiff enough to permit the passage of 
railway trains across them ata high rate 
of speed is one that is receiving consid- 
erable attention to-day. 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY REVIVAL 


Wate the suspension-bridge is older 
than any other form—as it must have 
existed in pre-historic times—the ordi- 


nary pier-bridge spanned by girders of 
timber or stone reached the highest de- 
velopment first through the engineering 
skill of man. The arch seems to have 
been employed for the first time in the 
construction of the Senator’s Bridge at 
Rome, built’ by Caius Flavius about 127 
B.c. Unless we are to accept the state- 
ments of some writers that the Chinese 
built arched bridges long before the 
Romans, all the bridges prior to this 
date built by man consisted of wooden 
or stone piers, with heavy timbers laid 
horizontally across them. The Romans 
excelled in bridge-building, as they did 
in road-making, and they left enduring 
monuments of their engineering skill 
in Europe up to the twelfth century. 
After the fall of the Empire, bridge- 
building languished, and was only re- 
vived in modern times—with the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

One of the first iron bridges of any 
note was built in 1777 across the Sev- 
ern at Coalbrookdale, England, where a 
cast-iron arch of one hundred feet was 
constructed. A short time after this, 
iron suspension-bridges were built in 
the United States. 

The highest engineering skill of the 
age is enlisted in the cause of bridge- 
building, and the structures that are 
rising up to span our rivers are monu- 
ments of lasting duration, entitled to 
rank not with, but above, the so-called 
seven wonders of the world. The Pyr- 
amids of Egypt, the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon, the Colossus of Rhodes— 
what are they compared to a Brooklyn 
Bridge, or a modern cantilever-bridge 
spanning a river one thousand feet in 
width! Distance of time and space, 
and historical illusion, have partly 
blinded us to the real engineering great- 
ness of a Cheops pyramid—a wonder 
certainly in its day and generation. It 
is unquestionably the most stupendous 
stone building ever erected, but piling 
huge stones upon a substantial base in 
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a pyramidal form requires no special 
engineering ability, as we understand 
the meaning of that term to-day. 


THE THREE TYPES 

Or the three principal types of 
bridges—the girder, the arched, and 
the suspension—the latter stands first 
in order of importance and difficulty of 
construction. The girder-bridge is a 
simple, independent structure, needing 
no anchorages or abutments, and re- 
quiring only strong piers able to bear 
the weight that rests vertically upon 
them. The principle of the arch is re- 
duced to a well-understood mathemat- 
ical formula that any engineer can com- 
prehend, requiring abutments — suffi- 
ciently strong to resist a great lateral 
thrust, and piers heavy enough to sup- 
port the weights to be placed upon 
them. But the suspension-bridge pre- 
sents new and complex problems. 
There is the vertical pressure to over- 
come, such as is found on any girder- 
bridge; the lateral thrust, character- 
istic of the arched bridge, and the 
anchorages on shore to resist the pull 
of the cables or chains. In addition to 
these difficulties there is the tensile 
strength of the cables to consider, the 
vibratory motion of the structure to 
overcome, provision to be made for con- 
traction and expansion of the metals 
and wire ropes, and the pull of the 
bridge when loaded or acted upon by 
heavy wind-storms to equalize. In 
building a huge suspension-bridge all 
calculations and tests of the metals 
must be exact, and each part must be 
adjusted almost as delicately as the 
works of a watch. 

The projected new East River bridge, 
between New York and Brooklyn, which 
will be the largest suspension-bridge in 
the world, and the talk about construct- 
ing another enormous one across the 
Hudson River, brings into prominence 
an industry that has assumed gigantic 
proportions in the last half century. 
Bridge-construction embraces a wide 
range of minor industries and unites in 
one huge business a great variety of 
skilled labor. It has reached its pres- 
ent development through years of grad- 
ual combination and concentration of 
skill and capital. 


Work on the new suspension-bridge 
across the East River has already com- 
menced, and the processes of the great 
enterprise can be studied to good ad- 
vantage. The workmen are burrowing 
down under the waters of the East 
River to lay the foundations of the piers 
on solid rock, laboring in compressed 
air varying from half a pound to thirty- 
six pounds pressure to the square inch. 
From the foundations thus securely 
buried beneath the mud and water of 
the river, the highest bridge-towers: in 
the world will, in time, rear their mas- 
sive heads, forming the substantial sup- 
ports for the gigantic cables. 


A GREAT ENTERPRISE 

Tuer magnitude of the enterprise can 
be partly appreciated from the fact that 
it took the engineers of the contracting 
company a whole year to make their 
estimates for the superstructure, and 
that between seven and nine million 
dollars are involved in the work. While 
this structure leads all others in re- 
spect to size and cost, it does not differ 
materially in other respects from nu- 
merous bridges that are annually being 
constructed in this country by railroads, 
cities, and counties. The great bridge- 
building companies are scattered over 
the United States, and they represent 
millions of dollars of capital. 

When one of these corporations ac- 
cepts the contract for a bridge, the dif- 
ferent parts of the work are generally 
sublet to smaller firms and contractors, 
each one guaranteeing to perform its 
special labor according to specifications. 
The sub-contractors marshal their hosts 
of men— masons, iron-workers, en- 
gineers, mechanics, and unskilled la- 
borers—and appear upon the scene 
some bright morning to do their share 
toward erecting the huge structure. 
One army of workmen performs the 
work assigned to them, and then they 
disappear with their tools and ma- 
chinery, while another host of men as 
suddenly and mysteriously camp in 
their place. Another line of opera- 
tions is pursued by them, and they in 
turn take their departure to make room 
for a third class of skilled laborers. 
This process is repeated until the bridge 
is completed, the painters coming last, 
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before the final testing and examination 
of the structure. But while the armies 
of workmen come and go, the chief 
contracting company keeps its expert 
engineers on the scene continually, ac- 
cepting or rejecting the work of the 
masons, iron-workers, and laborers. 

The first army of workmen whose 
appearance announce the actual begin- 
ning of the bridge consists of survey- 
ors and supervising engineers. Care- 
ful surveys are made of the land and 
river, and the direction of the bridge, 
and the lines of the foundation piers 
and the anchorages for the cables are 
staked out to guide the workmen. Then 
when this preliminary work is finished, 
masons and common laborers, mud 
diggers and carpenters, and scores of 
other skilled and unskilled workmen, 
suddenly take possession of the prem- 
ises, and swarm over the grounds like a 
busy army of ants. 

The substructure goes up slowly, for 
instead of building into the air, the 
first workmen build downward. The 
foundations of the massive piers must 
be sunk many feet below the river’s bot- 
tom until they rest upon a sound, rocky 
floor. This operation is not the least 
important and interesting of the bridge- 
building, and it will be worth while to 
study the army of men engaged in bur- 
rowing downward into the mud and 
water. 


SINKING THE “ CRIB” 


Ir the bridge is a comparatively small 
one, supported with arches or girders, 
an enormous timber frame or “crib ” is 
constructed and gradually sunk to the 
bottom of the river. This “crib” is 
probably fifty to seventy feet square, 
and the sides are perfectly water-tight. 
It stands so high that when the lower 
edges are buried into the mud at the 
bottom of the river the upper part still 
projects many feet above the surface of 
the river. The water is first pumped 
out of this “crib,” and then the mud is 
scooped out by the workmen. When a 
sufficient depth is reached, the space in- 
side of the “crib ” is filled in with spiles 
driven down to the natural bed of gravel 
and sand. This gives a secure founda- 
tion on which to build the masonry 
substructure. 
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But in constructing the foundations 
for such piers as those needed to sup- 
port the East River Bridge, the men 
have to burrow down to a greater 
depth, and they perform their work by 
a different method. Huge air-tight 
caissons are prepared for the men, and 
these are gradually sunk beneath the 
surface of the river as the excavation 
proceeds. The caissons are made of 
cast-iron, and are modified diving-bells. 
They are lighted by electricity from 
above, and also supplied with air from 
the same source by means of powerful 
pumps. The further the caisson sinks, 
the greater is the pressure of water, 
and to prevent this from rising to an 
inconvenient height, air is constantly 
pumped into it from above. 

The pressure of the air becomes so 
great at times that the men have to 
take turns frequently. When the St. 
Louis bridge was built, the air-tight 
caisson was employed for laying the 
foundations of the piers, and the men 
were forced to work at a depth of one 
hundred and twenty feet beneath the 
surface of the river. The pressure here 
was more than four times as great as 
that of the normal atmosphere, and the 
men could remain in the caissons only 
about twenty minutes at a time. At 
thirty to forty feet the air in the caisson 
is about double the normal atmospheric 
pressure, and breathing in such a dense 
fluid is attended with great difficulty. 
Strong men accustomed to the work, 
although they may be temporarily over- 
come by the exertion, seldom expe- 
rience any permanent ill effects. 


FIRST DIVING-BELL WORK 


Tue first engineering work of any 
magnitude in which the principles of 
the diving-bells were employed for ex- 
cavation under water was in Ramsgate 
harbor in 1788, and since that time the 
diving-bell or the caissons have been 
constantly used in preparing the foun- 
dations for piers under water. When 
the excavations have reached the re- 
quired depth, the foundation-stones or 
blocks of cement are laid. The work 
is from this point upward then, and 
not downward. The bridge piers are 
actually started. The burrowing into 
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the sand to find a secure foundation 
may be classed as merely preliminary 
work, but the masons and skilled la- 
borers now take matters into their own 
hands, and rapidly construct the sub- 
stantial walls of brick, stone, and cem- 
ent. 

But even this work is not conducted 
on old-fashioned conventional lines. 
The stone-masons do not descend into 
the great hole, and begin to lay stone 
upon stone. Huge caissons, built either 
of timber or iron, are floated over the 
place, but with the top open instead of 
the bottom. The iron ecaissons that 
will form a part of the foundation for 
the new East River bridge are enor- 
mous structures, and when they are 
put in place they will be the signal for 
the rapid construction of the piers. In 
these caissons the masons begin their 
labors, leaving their stones or concrete 
courses in the bottom until the huge 
affairs slowly subside. When they rest 
securely upon the rocky bottom, the 
first foundation is complete. On top 
of these concrete-filled caissons huge 
granite blocks are placed until they 
project far above the surface of the 
water. The piers of the new East River 
bridge will have the foundations made 
of cement, inclosed in huge caissons, 
and above this granite blocks will carry 
the pier twenty feet above the surface 
of the river. Then steel towers will 
rise out of this masonry work, reaching 
a total height above the surface of the 
river of three hundred and thirty-five 
feet. The feet of the steel towers will 
project far down into the masonry 
work, reaching even to the concrete 
foundation below. 


WORK OF THE WORKERS . 


Tue builders of the foundations and 
substructure are chiefly masons and 
their assistants, many of whom are un- 
skilled laborers who work in gangs un- 
der the direction of petty foremen ; but 
when it comes to erecting the towers 
and building the bridge proper, a much 
larger percentage of workmen are 
skilled laborers. They form an army 
larger than the masons, and they come 
with tools and machinery, and all the 
paraphernalia necessary for mechanical 
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work. A majority of them are iron- 
workers from the great iron districts of 
Pennsylvania, where they have gradu- 
ally familiarized themselves with all the 
details of the great rolling-mills and 
machine-shops. They are chiefly pure- 
bred Americans, and possess an unusual 
amount of intelligence and technical 
knowledge. While the great steel gird- ° 
ers and iron bars have been forged and 
shaped at the mills, they must be ma- 
nipulated with skill to fit them in posi- 
tion and bolt them securely. These 
skilled iron-workers receive from two to 
three dollars per day, and they are di- 
vided up into small groups with a fore- 
man at the head of each one to direct 
the work. Each group probably per- 
forms a different work—one fitting the 
bolts into position, another welding the 
heads on, and a third engaged in cut- 
ting the bars and girders to make a 
more perfect fit. 

These iron-workers are assembled 
from the iron-fields by contractors who 
know just where to lay hands upon the 
foremen, and they travel from one part 
of the country to another, performing 
the same kind of work in each place. 
These skilled bridge-builders are gen- 
erally a strong, sturdy class of work- 
men, sober and industrious, and always 
to be depended upon. Their work is 
often perilous, and must be performed 
at an altitude that would make the head 
of any but a sober man swim and grow 
dizzy. They clamber over light scaf- 
folding and the huge trusses of steel 
with the agility of monkeys. From the 
lofty piers where swing huge derricks 
engaged in lifting tons of iron and 
steel into position, they pound and 
hammer away, or stretch out to guide 
the creaking cables that slowly wind 
around the steel windlass. 

On a suspension-bridge the enor- 
mous cables are swung into position 
before the iron-workers assume charge 
of the structure. The making of a mod- 
ern steel cable is a great undertaking 
by itself. Composed, as it is, of thou- 
sands of individual strands of steel 
wire woven together in one enormous 
rope, it represents an amount of work 
scarcely appreciated. Before the small 
ropes are twisted, each strand is sub- 
jected to a severe test, and then coated 
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with prepared paint to preserve it. The 
strands are next twisted into a cable 
about two inches thick, and then sub- 
jected to another test. The completed 
cable is made by binding these smaller 
‘ables into one large one, wrapped 
around with steel wire and painted with 
some preservative mixture. It takes a 
large plant a full year to forge and 
make the cables of an East River 
bridge. 
ANCHORAGE OF THE CABLES 

Tue anchorage of the cables at either 
end has to be attended to before the 
body of the bridge is constructed. 
There are several methods of making 
these anchorages, but generally the 
cables are secured by being imbedded 
into enormous masonry walls, and held 
in position by anchor plates weighing 
several thousand tons. In addition to 
this, the lower anchor frames are some- 
times placed in niches of the abutments, 
the weight of which latter would effect- 
ually aid in holding down the structure 
if the normal bridge load should be 
doubled or trebled. 

With the four main cables securely 
anchored at both ends, and spanning 
the river from tower to tower, the 
greatest engineering feat of the under- 
taking is completed. It required years 
of experiment to make the structure 
safe and steady when hung simply from 
the main cables. The main cables are 
reinforced by smaller cables, which run 
from the two towers to the bridge on 
either side. Oscillation of the structure 
is partly counteracted by running cables 
from the sides of the piers to the different 
parts of the bridge. When completed 
the large and small cables form a lattice 
work, which at a distance looks light 
and fragile, but on close inspection the 
real strength and power of the support 
are apparent, and seems wellnigh im- 
movable. The supporting cables, as 
well as the four large main ones, are 
composed of steel wires about sixteen- 
hundredths of an inch in diameter, and 
so twisted that each one bears its pro- 
portion of strain. 


AN ANIMATED SCENE 


Tue bridge-builders are now actively 
engaged in putting up the superstruct- 
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ure, and the scene becomes an ani- 
mated one to thousands of spectators. 
From their high perch on the cables 
and girders their every movement can 
be watched. On -the summit of the 
enormous steel or stone towers der- 
ricks capable of lifting hundreds of 
tons are rigged up, and as they slowly 
wind and unwind the cables, heavy 
steel bars and girders pass up and down 
at the bidding of the workmen. From 
the ground below the men look no 
larger than tiny dwarfs, and their mo- 
tions often appear ludicrous. But there 
is intelligent direction in all their move- 
ments. Almost impossible feats are 
performed by them without exertion. 
Steel blocks and enormous lengths of 
cables are lifted from the ground and 
varried into place high upon the struct- 
ure, and then scores of workmen seize 
them and begin to pound and hammer 
and push them, as if they were an army 
of ants falling upon their prey. 

Before the iron-workers really begin 
their working on the bridge, long 
stretches of wooden scaffolding are 
built along the line of the cables, and 
this scaffolding is projected outward 
over the river as the superstructure 
proceeds. The scaffolding is built of 
heavy timbers and posts, and is made 
strong enough to support hundreds of 
men and heavy steel girders. The road- 
way of the bridge is built from the 
pier outward, and when the great 
trusses of steel are fitted into place 
the small cables are attached to them, 
so that they are perfectly trustworthy. 
The steel girders and plates are lifted 
up by-derricks attached to the piers, 
and as the bridge is finished they are 
then carried out to the workmen by 
means of the “traveller.” This is a 
huge wooden or steel frame mounted 
upon wheels, and travels upon tempo- 
rary tracks laid forthe purpose. When 
it reaches the workmen, the loads of 
girders and plates are swung into place 
by steel rope and chain tackle. Then 
the workmen rivet and bolt them to- 
gether. 

Each bar of steel, and every iron 
plate, is perforated with holes into 
which certain bolts will fit, and the 
greatest accuracy must be observed in 
welding them together. A deviation 
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of one-hundredth part of an inch would 
make the truss worthless. Each gang 
of riveters has a forge, which is blaz- 
ing away all the time, heating the rivets 
and nuts to ared heat. Each rivet is 
taken out of the forge with pincers 
and carried to the workmen by those 
who can walk fearlessly on a beam only 
eight or nine inches in width, ‘and at 
an altitude of several hundred feet. 
Sometimes the red-hot rivets have to 
be tossed out to the workmen, fre- 
quently twenty feet and more. The 
workmen, swinging from the steel 
trusses directly over the flowing river, 
deftly catch the missiles in a pail, and 
while still melting hot they are driven 
with powerful blows into the eyes made 
for them. The nuts are put on the 
other end in the same way, and when 
pounded down flat against the steel 
girder there is no room left for the 
bolts to work loose. As they cool off, 
and the metal expands, the fit is so 
tight that there is no room even for 
air in the socket. The trusses are lined 
with these eyes, and bolts are put in 
every three or four inches along the 
whole length of the girders and plates. 

In spite of all calculations of the en- 
gineers and iron-workers, there are 
many steel beams that have to be cut, 
and many new holes to be drilled. The 
bridge-builders are prepared for all 
this work. With saws that will cut 
through anything, one gang of men 
will be employed in cutting the steel 
trusses in two, while others perched 
astride of some swinging truss will 
slowly drill holes through the toughest 
metal that comes from the forge. 
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on the cables follow 
closely after the builders of the iron 
roadway. These men are engaged in 
more perilous employment if anything 
than the former. They climb nimbly 
up to the very summit of the huge 
towers, and then without flinching pro- 
ceed to descend the inclined cables. It 
makes the spectators below tremble for 
them, so dangerous is the descent, but 
the workmen have no fear, else they 
would be unfitted for the duty required 
of them. After sliding down the cable 


Tue workmen 
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a dozen feet, they stop and turn around 
and face the towers. The men working 
the derrick slowly swing out to them 
the end of a cable about three inches 
in diameter. Another man carries out 
to them by means of a small hand-pul- 
ley and rope a red-hot band of steel, 
which the cable- workers seize with 
their pincers and clasp around the 
large cable on which they are resting. 
Then while the steel is still hot and 
malleable, the small cable with its end 
secured in a thick bolt of steel is 
brought into position, and the end 
welded into the red-hot steel band en- 
circling the main cable. The work- 
men pound and forge away, hammer- 
ing, twisting, and bending the metal 
before it cools off. The welding must 
be done rapidly, and the workmen 
have no time to stop and think of the 
dangerous position in which they are 
placed. Probably the only support 
they have comes from their legs, which 
they wind tightly around the cable,-as 
they swing their arms and upper part 
of the body with violent exertion. 

When this cable is forged into its 
place, the workmen take a few mo- 
ments of rest, and then slide down to 
the next joint, where the same opera- 
tion is repeated. Cable after cable is 
attached in this way until there is a 
regular tangle of steel-work and dan- 
gling cables, looking for all the world 
like a spider’s web. But there is order 
in this colossal spider-web such as never 
existed in the home of the insect that 
weaves the webs in our homes and 
woods. Gradually one part of the 
bridge after another is finished, and 
when the “false work” of scaffolds is 
removed the structure stands out in all 
the beauty of its finished state. 

The bridge-builders must not only 
be skilled in their work, but they must 
have the hardihood and daring of the sail- 
or, for most of their work is performed 
at an altitude higher than the top-mast 
of any sailing vessel. They labor in all 
kinds of weather—when the sun is 
pouring down its torrid rays in mid- 
summer, or when the mercury registers 
zero in winter. 

To them their dizzy height is no more 
than the fifteen or twenty feet are to 
the ordinary carpenter or house-painter. 
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They seldom use ladders. They would 
be constantly.in the way. If they want 
to reach a higher framework they 
climb nimbly up the steel-works, or 
jump lightly across from one truss to 
another. A jump of three feet from 
girder to girder is a commonplace oc- 
currence to them. 


ACCIDENTS FEW 


Acciwrnts do, and must, happen to the 

bridge-buildets, for there are times 
when even the most careful will make 
miscaleulations, or when some scaffold- 
ing will shake just enough to throw 
one off his balance. Yet the number of 
fatal accidents is comparatively small. 
The nerve and skill of the men keep 
them from falling, and, while they seem 
to the uninitiated careless and foolishly 
daring, they are really very circumspect. 
Long experience has taught them to 
know their power. When sick or suf- 
fering from headaches, the men refuse 
to go to work, and their foreman never 
urges them. Sometimes the latter re- 
fuses to let young men work on days 
when they are not feeling very well, 
thereby teaching them a lesson that 
they will learn to observe themselves as 
they get older. 
- The bridge-builders have had some 
wonderful accidents and escapes. They 
have fallen from the bridges throvgh a 
hundred feet of air, and landed into the 
river below unhurt. Others have fallen 
one-tenth of that distance, and have 
been killed outright. Occasionally a 
weakness in the derricks, a defective 
chain or cable, or some other accident, 
imperils the lives of a dozen of the 
bridge-builders. But in spite of all 
this, they do not look upon their work 
as specially hazardous. 


A CLANNISH CLASS 


Tue bridge-builders as a class are 
clannish, and they seldom associate with 
any other workmen. Each group works 
for a foreman with whom they have had 
long experience, and in whose judg- 
ment they have come to_ believe. 
They like and understand a particular 
foreman, and they follow him to all 
parts of the country, engaging in jobs 
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for which he may be hired. There is a 
tie of friendship and respect existing 
between the bridge-builders and their 
foreman which is seldom seen in other 
lines of employment. 

If one of their number is killed by 
accident, or dies from any other cause, 
the rest of the group refuse to work 
on the day of his funeral, and a good 
foreman will respect their sympathy 
for their dead comrade by not urging 
them. On the next day, however, the 
men will report for work, and renew 
their activities with more than usual 
vigor, asif anxious to catch up in their 
work, and make reparation for the lost 
time. ‘They show love for their work, 
and it is intelligent, progressive co- 
operation that binds them together. 
They never engage in any irresponsible 
and -unealled-for strike, and a labor 
agitator who attempted to divert them 
from their work by some imaginary 
grievances would be treated with con- 
tempt. The bridge-builders represent 
intelligent, as well as skilled, American 
labor, and as such it is not an easy mat- 
ter to tyrannize over it, or in turn make 
it unjust in its demands upon capital. 

When the bridge-builders proper 
vanish, the huge structure is nearly 
complete’ and ready for public use. 
An army of painters may next appear 
upon the scene, and, standing on scaf- 
folds swung on hooks from the cables 
and superstructure, they will cover 
every part of the iron and steel work 
with paint. The carpenters follow in 
order, and lay the foot-walks and planks 
for the carriage-way. The railroads 
send their own workmen to lay the rails 
across the bridge, and the new struct- 
ure is ready for immediate use. As 
the first train of cars rumbles over the 
iron structure there are critical eyes 
watching the bridge, anxious to see if 
any part of it is weak ; but so carefully 
have the engineers and mechanics 
planned, that there is scarcely a percep- 
tible vibration of the mighty span. It 
has been built to stand through the 
ages as a monument to the skill of the 
nineteenth-century bridge-builders, and 
though it looks as light and graceful 
as wicker-work at a distance, it will 
defy the storms: and winds of centu- 
ries. 
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Womanhood in Spain 


HE womanhood of a nation is a re- 

flection of the general character of 

that nation. Spain is no exception 
to this rule. So much has been written 
in the past of the lovely women of Spain, 
so much of romance and poetry and art 
has been brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject, that few people are aware of the 
truth—cold, naked, and grewsome-——that 
is yet to be revealed concerning these 
sisters of ours, who dwell in a land 
made charming by the glamour of med- 
iwval pageantry, but really a land of 
darkness and degradation when com- 
pared with countries of the more civil- 
ized, more truly Christian world. Span- 
ish character is rapidly disclosing itself 
to the public, and this will naturally 
bring the women of Spain nearer to our 
view. It is impossible that the women 
of a nation can be very different from 
its men. We of America are prone to 
look upon the condition of women as a 
serious subject ; and it is now possible 
that the women of Spain may soon come 
within the scope of our interest, as 
among the classes of Earth’s people who 
need enlightenment quite as much as 
do the women of Turkey or China. 
Let us look at some facts recently pub- 
lished from official reports. Of the 
total number of women in Spain nearly 
3,000,000 are utterly illiterate. These 
women cannot read and write, and have 
no desire to learn. In the cities of the 
country are over 50,000 registered pro- 
fessional beggars of the adult female 
class. These women are beggars by 
training and choice; beggary is their 








trade and they wish no other. In the 
rural districts are nearly 900,000 women 
who work as farm laborers, tilling the 
soil as men do here, or more as peasants 
in European countries do; for the 
American farmer is a very different kind 
of an agriculturist from the peasant 
farmer of the Continent. Three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand women earn 
their bread as registered “ day ser- 
vants,” that is to say, they work for their 
food and lodging. We have no such 
class here, and it is to be hoped that we 
may never have. ‘The total school-girl 
population of Spain is only 700,000, in- 
cluding all kinds of schools, and it is lit- 
tle education that they get at that. Six 
million seven hundred thousand women 
have no occupations or means of sup- 
port, and are wholly dependent on char- 
ity, luck in getting married, or possible 
chance work. Contrasted with these 
women is a small class of fortunate 
ones who happen to be rich, and who 
spend their time as ladies of fashion, 
leading indolent, aimless lives, and car- 
ing nothing at all for their hapless sis- 
ters, whom they look upon as beneath 
thought. These women are not of a 
high type intellectually, are educated 
chiefly in the art of embroidery and flir- 
tation, and are most eager of all the peo- 
ple for the bloody spectacle of the bull- 
ring, which they never fail to attend. 
At the exhibitions they are said to dis- 
play more cruelty than the men, and to 
show a greater liking for blood and 
suffering. They certainly are not a 
class of women who are likely to lead 
other women forward to better things. 
Marriage with them takes place in early 
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life, and, if it does not happen to suit, 
they simply separate from their hus- 
bands and then do as they please. They 
love their queen devotedly, adore their 
pretty clothes, and care little for aught 
else. Such, in brief, is the general status 
of womanhood in Spain to-day. In the 
motherhood of a people lies the future 
of its sons. These are the Spanish 
mothers, Can a son be better than his 
mother ? 


Two Ways of Viewing It 


Tue Army and Navy Journal thus 
comments on a certain war-time topic. 


Think of Harvard as a name to fight under, 
when not a vessel in the service honors that 
of William Bainbridge or Isaac Hull or James 

sawrence or John Paul Jones! Conceive of 
calling a great cruiser the Yale and a wretched 
little torpedo boat the Farragut or the Deca- 
tur! Only one step further and we shall have 
the United States monitor Vassar and the 
United States battle-ship the Misses Jones’s 
Seminary. Harvard and Yale and not Paul 
Jones or Hull! Shades of the mighty dead ! 


This is brightly put and amusing, 
and, at first glance, seems to hit the 
mark, And yet it should be borne in 
mind that these ships are not perma- 
nent war-vessels, They are merchant- 
men, impressed into service only for 
temporary use, and, at the close of war, 
again become merchantmen. There- 
fore, to christen them with the names 
of men prominent in naval history, 
would be to lfonor those men with 
nothing better than a temporary recog- 
nition. Better wait until some real 
war-ships have been built, and then 
place the right names where they will 
fit throughout the lives of the vessels. 
It certainly would not be gratifying to 
read, some day, in the newspapers, that 
“the Blank Line steamship Admiral 
Dewey, formerly the Sandy Hook Belle, 
has just arrived with a cargo of hams 
and bone-dust from South American 
ports.” 

One might add, incidentally, that an 
examination of records will show that, 
during a certain period between 1861 
and 1865, the two great American col- 
leges honored in the naming of these 
ships poured a large quantity of the 
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blood of their sons upon the battle- 
fields of the country, and gave more 
than their quota of the men who fought 
to save the nation. A mild recognition 
of that fact is not out of place to-day. 


An Old-timer ‘‘ Turned Down’’ 


TuE announcement, made at the open- 
ing of the campaign in Cuba, that the 
old-time sutler of previous wars was to 
be refused opportunity to do business 
with the soldiers must have fallen with 
crushing sadness upon the ears of a 
small army of people who had been 
preparing to cater to the wants of “ the 
boys,” at about a hundred per cent. 
profitand no goods “ marked down.” It 
seems, however, to be a good thing that 
the sutler should be left to himself to 
ply his trade among the people of the 
country in competition with other 
merchants, while the soldiers receive 
direct from the government, through 
authorized agents, such things as they 
need. Under the new arrangement, 
the men who act as government agents 
in this matter will not be permitted to 
sell goods at a price above cost, the idea 
being that none shall have opportunity 
to monopolize the soldiers’ trade to the 
injury of the soldiers’ purses. While 
the old-time sutler may have had his 
uses and may have been a convenience in 
his way, he certainly was a camp-fol- 
lower of the wrong kind, since his only 
mission in the army was to profit by his 
peddling to the uttermost extent of his 
ability as a monopolist of trade. The 
results of the system were that he gen- 
erally managed to overcharge for his 
goods to an extent that would have 
gratified “ the wildest dreams of avarice ” 
—excepting, of course, a sutler’s ava- 
rice—and to “retire from service,” often 
with a large stock of military enthu- 
siasm, it is true, but with rather more 
than a fair share of the “ profits of war.” 
There were many pleasant features in 
the sutler’s life. Even the “ boys” whom 
he served found him often a pretty good 
fellow. But, all points considered, the 
soldier is just as well off without him, 
especially now that it has been made 
possible to substitute a purveyor of 
goods who will be able to sell the odds 
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and ends of camplife in a business-like 
way, and at honest prices. Like the old 
cast-iron gun, the cartridge that you 
had to bite off before it would go, the 
ram-rod and the muzzle-loading musket, 
the sutler has seen his day. Peace to 
his shades. 


Contentment in America 


New Jersey has its annals of oddities. 
Among the notes of interest that are 
to be found in the inside history of the 
State is a record of an old farmer who 
dwelt near Morristown all his life, yet 
had never had sufficient curiosity to 
cross the hill that lay between his place 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna, & West- 
ern Railroad, that he might see what a 
locomotive is like. He died afew years 
ago, probably the only man in New 
Jersey who had never seen a railroad. 
Next in honor, as the least inquisitive 
person in the land, isan aged man who 
has lived all his life on Jersey City 
Heights, formerly Old Bergen village. 
From Jersey City Heights can be seen 
New York Harbor, New York City, and 
the East River Bridge, yet this old-timer 
has never been down into Jersey City 
proper in twenty years (the lower city 
lies just below the Heights), and has 
never crossed the Hudson to New York 
City; but he “thinks,” although not 
certain of it, that, when he was a boy, 
his “father once took him to Newark.” 
Newark is west of Jersey City about 
four miles. 

The old gentleman is a sturdy Demo- 
crat of the antique type, who voted for 
Andrew Jackson, and has never seen the 
man who was his equal. This informa- 
tion should serve to allay the alarm of 
the public at what is to-day looked upon 
asa dangerous tendency of the times 
toward a fever of discontent and unrest. 


Science and [Mother Goose 


How beautifully the wisdom of our 
dear old Mother Goose proves itself by 
the corroborating revelations of mod- 
ern science. According to the latest 
announcements made by Dr. Schenk, 
of Vienna, who has been making special 
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study of the subject for years, the de- 
termination of sex is dependent on the 
use of sugar. Science now tells us that 
if the parents eat plentifully of sugar, 
their offspring will be girls; and that if 
sugar be avoided carefully, boys will 
come to the family. This seems a new 
doctrine. Yet we have, in our old and 
ever reliable Mother Goose, a statement 
of the same infallible law of nature, 
given in the well-known words: 


Snips and Snails 
And puppy-dogs’ tails— 
That’s what little boys are made of. 
Sugar and Spice 
And everything nice— 
And that’s what little girls are made of. 


Marvellous indeed are the correlations 
of poetry and science. 

The diet suggested for the develop- 
ment of boys possibly gives the key to 
a mystery that has long perplexed 
thinkers, and explains why it is that 
more girls than boys are born. 


Hyphenated Names 


Tue hyphenated name is often a puz- 
zle to people. Sometimes, especially 
in England, the name made of two 
names is genuine and has legal right 
to exist ; but more often it is nothing 
of the kind, being merely the manifest 
exposition of snobbery’s yearning to 
appear eminent. There is no reason 
why a person need be in doubt con- 
cerning the validity of anyone’s claim 
to a hyphenated name, if he will mas- 
ter the simple rule which applies in 
such cases and which is invariable. 
When a name is hyphenated it is com- 
pounded in one of two ways, either by 
inheritance or condition of marriage. 
In the first case, the double name is 
assumed as a condition of inheritance, 
which stipulates that the inheritor shall 
add to his birth name the name of the 
testator. Thus, for example, Mr. Smith, 
as a condition of his inheritance from 
Mr. Montmorency, deceased, becomes 
Mr. Smith-Montmorency, adding the 
name of his benefactor to that of his 
father. In a somewhat similar way, it 
is customary, especially in England, for 
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a man who marries a lady of title to add 
her family name to his own ; in which 
case Mr. Smith becomes Mr. Smith- 
Montmorency, Smith being his birth 
name and Montmorency the name of his 


wife’sfamily. These are the legal forms 
of hyphenated names. There are no 


others. Names made in this manner 
are genuine ; all other forms of hyphen- 
ated names are hhumbugs. It is worthy 
of note, in this connection, that the ma- 
jority of hyphenated names are not of 
the two classes mentioned. Being the 
outcome of snobbery’s desire to seem 
that which it is not, they are generally 
of the inverse-compound order, and have 
no legal claim to recognition and no 
right to respect. The world is full of 
Montmorency-Joneses, Buckingham - 
Smiths, Lafayette-Fergusons, and the 
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like, who have no’ right whatever to 
their high-sounding titles, and not a 
few of these are to be found in America. 
There need be no difficulty in discover- 
ing the truth about Mr. Montmorency- 
Jones and his kind. Just trace the an- 
cestry one generation, and the claim 
can be proved or disproved. If Mr. 
Montmorency-Jones’s paternal grand- 
father was a Montmorency, the Jones 
is legitimately added and he is all right ; 
but if Mr. Montmorency-Jones’s pater- 
nal grandfather was a Jones, Mr. Mont- 
morency-Jones is no Montmorency- 
Jones atall. HeisplainJones. He is, 
in fact, what the newspapers are pleased 
to term a “fake,” harmless, perhaps, 
but stilla humbug. These remarks are 
submitted to society in general, as not 
only amusing but instructive. 
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Tuk CreLesrity. By Winston Churchill. 

Cloth, $1.50. (Macmillan, New York.) 

If one knew who Winston Churchill 
is, some of the tantalizing questions 
suggested by “The Celebrity ” might be 
easier answered. Winston Churchill 
is evidently a nom de plume ; and this 
for obvious reasons. Whoever he may 
be, he is certainly no literary tyro. The 
story is put together with exquisite 
skill ; the plot is dramatically worked 
out, and each situation tells. Little 
fault could be found with its workman- 
ship. This may have had something to 
do with its popularity —it ran through 
three editions before it had been out a 
month—but it is more probable that 
it is the puzzle which has helped to 
make people read the book. 

The Celebrity is a definite person, 
but just who he is the author refuses 
to explain, although, from his minute 
description, it is not difficult to fasten 








the title to a certain writer of stories 
who was once very popular, but whose 
early fame seems to have been some- 
what eclipsed by more recent notoriety 
in connections not wholly literary. The 
reader is at liberty to do his own guess- 
ing as to who The Celebrity is. And, 
whoever he is, it is certain that he rich- 
ly merited the severe lesson that Miss 
Thorne and Miss Trevor administered 
for his welfare. They succeeded in mak- 
ing him thoroughly ridiculous, even in 
his own eyes, than which no fate could 
have been worse to a man of his clir- 


acter. The situations, the delightful 
tangles at the end of the book, are 
managed with great skill, and there are 


many pages that are as keen as any 
satire of recent years. The book is 
distinctively American, and it is nothing 
if not modern. 

To recur to the puzzle, one cannot 
but: feel that he would much rather 
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have Mr. Winston Churchill’s friend- 
ship than his enmity. He has evidently 
written this book with a certain joyous 
malice, tempered probably by the moral 
reflection that such an ass as The Ce- 
lebri/y deserves all he gets in the course 
of the story. It is almost unique as a 
bit of literary revenge, if that motive 
was present in the writer’s feelings. 
And however reprehensible such mo- 
tives may be, the reader is indebted to 
Mr. Churchill for a remarkable book— 
one that it is a joy to read, even aside 
from its purposes or its puzzles. 


THE Worup. By Henry Sien- 
Translated by 8. C. de Soissons. 
(F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


So Runs 
kiewicz. 
Cloth, 
It is one of the misfortunes of popu- 

larity that an author is seldom pro- 
tected from his friends and his previous 
writings. This collection of scraps from 
Sienkiewicz’s early writings is an apt 
illustration. If it had not been for 
“Quo Vadis” these would never have 
been translated. Not that there is any- 
thing seriously to be said about them, 
beyond that it is difficult to see why 
they should be read or bought in pref- 
erence to anything else. They are per- 
haps less guilty of“ yellow journalism ” 
than “Quo Vadis,” and in so far are 
better reading. They are preceded by 
an unbounded, and occasionally hyster- 
ical, eulogy of the author. The volume 
includes an essay on Zola—not very 
profound or critical—a rather graceful 
sketch, entitled “The Verdict,” and two 
plays. 


Tue Story or Lire 1n THE Seas. By Sid- 
ney J. Hickson. Illustrated. Cloth. (D. 


Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Professor Hickson has made a valua- 
ble contribution to the popularization 
of science in this little book, which 
forms one of the “Library of Useful 
Stories.” It is, of course, sketchy, but 
Professor Hickson’s name is a guaranty 
of accuracy. The story of life under the 
sea is one of the most entertaining bits 
of zodlogy, particularly to the lay reader, 
who does not claim to be a scientist. 
This sketch is lucidly written, and is 
not cumbered with technical terms. 
Professor Hickson has fulfilled his task 
admirably. 


THE BOOKERY 
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La Santa YERBA. 
Boards, $1. 
Ever since the discovery of tobacco 

ushered in the Elizabethan era, and 

made modern civilization possible, the 

praise of “La Santa Yerba” has been a 

favorite theme. Mr. Shoemaker has 

joined a noble army of poets and essay- 
ists, as he has indicated in his prelude 
of selected “ mottoes,” ranging from 

Spenser, John Lilly, and Ben Jonson to 

W. E. Henley. The first lines will suffice 


for a taste of the whole: 


By W. L. Shoemaker. 
(Copeland & Day, Boston.) 


My pipe I light, 

Then, like a boat, 
On thought’s wide sea, 

My soul, afloat, 
Afar takes flight, 

And, glad, returns 
With eulogy 

Of what it burns. 

He is not always as successful as the 
nature of the theme deserves, but it is 
hard to find fault with one whose pur- 
pose is so laudable. 


A VoyAGE oF ConsoLaTion. By Sara Jean- 
nette Duncan (Mrs. Everard Cotes). *II- 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.50. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 

When one has written a story that is 
wellnigh perfect in its way, and is com- 
plete in itself, it is often a dangerous 
thing to attempt to continue it into anew 
story in the same vein. It is often ade- 
pressing experience to read a “ sequel.” 
But Mrs. Cotes has demonstrated that 
she can stand this severe test. Her 
‘American Girl in London” made it- 
self deservedly popular several years 
ago. Its wit, and often its humor, are 
so delightful that they could not fail of 
appreciation. The book was London, 
as it appears to the irreverent Ameri- 
ean, to the life. Now there is a com- 
panion picture in this “ Voyage of Con- 
solation,” which tells of a journey 
undertaken by the irrepressible Mamie 
Wick, of Chicago, through the Conti- 
nent. This time she takes “Poppa” 
and “Momma” with her ; and, of course, 
she meets once more the awful Mrs. 
Portheris, of Half Moon Street, and the 
serious and instructive Mafferton, whom 
she does not marry, although he con- 
cludes to give her a second chance, 
Poppa—Senator Wick—is distinctly an 
acquisition to the party ; his comments 
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are pointed, and as practical and as 
American in the best sense as could be 
wished. Duplicates of him can be seen 
at any time during the season of the per- 
sonally conducted tours in Paris, Switz- 
erland, Venice, Florence, and even in 
Rome and Naples, in midsummer. He 
becomes enthusiastic over his idea of 
dressing the modern gondoliers in ap- 
propriate medieval costume, to draw 
trade, and he contemplates a line of 
steamers direct from New York to 
Venice, to take in the show. His plan 
involves the renomination of an annual 
Doge, “who should be compelled to 
wear his robes whenever he went out of 
doors, and the yearly resurrection of the 
ancient ceremony of marrying Venice 
to the Adriatic.” ‘‘ We should get every 
schoolma’am in the Union, to begin 
with,’” said Poppa, “and by the time we 
reached Verona he had floated the com- 
pany, launched the first ship, arrived in 
Venice with full orchestral accompani- 
ment, and dined the imitation Doge—if 
he couldn’t get Umberto and Crispi— 
upon clam-chowder and canvas-backs, to 
the solemn strains of ‘ Hail, Columbia,’ 
played up and down the Grand Canal. 
‘If it could be worked,’ said Poppa, as 
we descended upon the platform, ‘Td 
like to have the Pope telephone us a 
blessing on the banquet!’” 

There is a cheerful game of cross- 
purposes running through the latter 
half of the journey, wherein, of course, 
Mamie wins. It will comfort some 
readers to know at the outset that 
Mamie gets all the consolation she 
sought from the voyage, and that, never- 
theless, Mr. Page does not suffer. 


THe GENERAL’s Dousie. By Captain Charles 
King, U.S.A. Cloth. Illustrated by J. 
Steeple Davis. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. ) 


Ray’s Recrurr. By Captain Charles King, 
U.S.A. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


The secret of Captain King’s success 
is not far to seek, and there is nothing 
occult about it. His heroes are fine 
fellows, real soldiers, and the scrapes 
they get into are always exciting. The 
story, if one may be permitted a hack- 
neyed word, is always “ thrilling.” But 
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it is not unnatural, and there is no taint 
of the “tank drama” about it. Per- 
haps, too, the fact that everyone loves 
a real soldier has something to do with 
the popularity of Captain King’s tales. 
And they are distinctly American. 
“The General’s Double ” is a story of 
the Army of the Potomac ; it follows the 
fortunes of a reckless young officer, 
who is “killed” at Bull Run, but who, 
of course, comes to life again, in order 
to serve incognito, as a trooper, through- 
out the rest of the war. The complica- 
tions of the story hang upon his incog- 
nito; of course they are satisfactorily 


‘solved, and he gets the girl in the last 


chapter. There are many spirited battle 
pictures, evidently truthful and accu- 
rate. 

“Ray’s Recruit” belongs to a later 
date. It is staged among the hardy 
Indian fighters in the West and in the 
desolate garrison towns. It recounts 
the adventures of another young scape- 
grace of the same pattern as the “Gen- 
eral’s Double,” and these adventures 
are sufficiently exciting to keep up the 
interest to the culmination, when the 
“Recruit ” leads the rescuing-party into 
the camp of English hunters, just be- 
fore the Indians attack them. These 
are not “great” books, but they are so 
vastly superior to the average American 
production of novels that it would be 
very ungracious to find any fault with 
them, especially as they are not preten- 
tious and do not claim to be anything 
more than they are. 


Lost Man’s Lange. By Anna Katherine 
Green (Mrs. Charles Rohlfs). $1. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 


Mrs. Rohlfs demonstrates in the mys- 
tery of “Lost Man’s Lane” that she 
has lost none of the skill which went to 
unravel the ‘‘ Leavenworth Case.” Her 
detectives, professional and amateur, 
are old friends, and, as such, welcome. 
In this case they have no less than five 
murders to account for. They also en- 
joy the advantages of a phantom coach, 
a very unpleasant lunatic, and a forgery. 
These are the chief mysteries, but there 
are several minor problems, as side 
dishes. Together they form a delectable 
meal. 
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Dints for Daily Study 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION 








Tue purpose of this department is to 
awaken new thought and to encourage 
research and investigation, thus broad- 
ening the intellectuality and elevating 
the minds of all who follow it closely 
from month to month. 

The gathering of knowledge, like the 
amassing of wealth, is best accomplished 
by a continual accumulation of small 
items. In accordance with this idea we 
shall, in this department, furnish our 
readers at least one topic for study for 


1. Natural gas is not a new thing. 
The “ burning springs” of Asia Minor, 
the “ perpetual fires ” of Baku, and other 
shrines of fire-worshipping people, were 
undoubtedly fed from natural-gas wells. 
—Gas, Narurat. 

2. The sun, moon, planet Venus, and 
the great comet of 18438 are the only 
heavenly bodies ever known to cast a 
terrestrial shadow.—VENvs. 

3. In naval warfare the right of 
search exercised over the vessels of neu- 
trals is limited to merchant ships, and 
never extended to warships. All con- 
traband goods are subject to seizure 
under whatever flag, if designed for the 
enemy. Prize courts of all belligerents 
are free from interference by other pow- 
ers.—Law or Nations; Prize. 

4. Recent discoveries in Egypt in- 
clude the remains of an unknown race 
of gigantic stature, radically differing 
from the ordinary Egyptian. Also, 
stone tablets inscribed with hierogly- 
phics referring to the Israelites.— 
Eaeyprotocy ; Eaypr. 

_ 5. The highest recorded train-speed 
is a run of 33 miles at the rate of 80.6 
miles an hour. This was accomplished 





each day in the month. With the sub- 
jects suggested for extended research 
are given (in sMALL caps) the headings 
under which detailed information will 
probably be found in encyclopedias or 
other reference-works. The direct ques- 
tions proposed will usually suggest their 
own references. 

Correspondence relating to the sub- 
jects suggested may be addressed to 
“ Educational Department,” Gopery’s 
MaGazineE. 


with an engine having single cylinders, 
17 x 24 inches, and 5}-foot drivers.— 
LocomorivE ; RAILRoaD. 

6. The earliest army recorded in his- 
tory contained over 600,000 men. The 
largest of ancient armies is said to have 
included 2,500,000 foot soldiers.—Army. 

7. What was the real name of the 
“richest man in the world,” and when 
and how did he die ?—Barnarto, Barney. 

8. The note circulation of the United 
States national banks reached its max- 
imum on October 13, 1882—363,407,- 
474; its minimum on July 1, 1891— 
$167,927,574.—Banks, Nationa ; Banx- 
ING. 

9. By the new system of iron filtra- 
tion, two tons of iron scraps are suffi- 
cient to purify a million gallons of 
water daily; the action being partly 
chemical, but chiefly mechanical.—F'1t- 
TRATION OF WATER. 

10. Who was “the last of the Mohi- 
cans ? ”—Uncas. 

11. Of all known substances, silver 
offers the least resistance to the passage 
of an electric current.—Exectric Resist- 
ANCE. 

12. In tropical seas, the temperature 
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of the water diminishes with the depth, 
while in polar seas it increases. ‘The 
saline contents of the ocean are of im- 
mense importance, for a fresh-water 
ocean would probably undergo changes 
fatal to animal life. —Ockan ; Sra. 

13. The most murderous set of men 
ever banded together was a sect of re- 
ligious fanatics, which at one time num- 
bered 50,000 members, and was feared 
by sovereigns in every quarter of the 
globe.—Assassins. 

14. Fifty-eight distinct 
(not counting dialects) were spoken by 
the aborigines of America, north of 
Mexico. Some were limited to the use 
of a single tribe, while others were 
widely | ‘distributed.—LanauaGE-stocks 
or Nortu AMERICA. 

15. During the decade of 1801-1810 
the world produced 50 ounces of silver 
to each ounce of gold. This ratio of 
production gradually diminished, until 
in 1851-1861 it was reduced to 4.46 
ounces of silver to each ounce of gold, 
rising in the next decade (1861-1870) 
to 6.4 ounces of silver to one of gold. 
During this entire period of seventy 
years, the average commercial ratio be- 
tween the metals varied (by decades) 
from 15.09 to 1 to 15.56 tol. These 
figures are used to show that, under a 
double standard, parity may be main- 
tained regardless of relative produc- 
tion.— BmeraLiism. 

16. Of the nearly 10,000 clusters of 
nebulz now known to exist, only six are 
clearly visible to the naked eye. One of 
the smallest of these clusters has a di- 
ameter estimated at nearly 5,600,000 
miles.— NrsuLa ; STar. 

17. If an alternating current of elec- 
tricity be passed through the human 
body, its deadly effect increases with the 
rapidity of alternation up to a certain 
point, after which it decreases; and a 
very rapidly alternating current is 
harmless.—ELrcrrocurion. 

18. The calendar used by the Aztecs 
lost nearly six hours each year, which 
was made up by the addition of twelve 
and a half days each fifty-two years. 
The expiration of this fifty-two-year 
period was observed as a solemn relig- 
ious festival, during which the holy fires 
in the temples were allowed to burn 
out.—Azrncs ; Firre-Makina. 


languages: 
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19. In what respect does “larceny as 
bailee” differ from simple larceny ?— 
Bariment ; Larceny. : 

20. The oldest library known was 
that of Babylonia, composed of brick 
tablets. The first private library on 
record was that of Aristotle ;:and the 
largest library of ancient times was 
that of Alexandria—said to contain 
about 700,000 volumes.—Liprary ; Basy- 
LONIAN EXprLorations. 

21. Acetylene gas assumes the liquid 
state, with a great reduction in volume, 
when subjected to a pressure of about 
fifty atmospheres. Its commercial use 
is practicable only in the liquid form, 
if at all.—AcrryLENne. 

22. Edward Lambert, “ the porcupine 
man,” whose whole body was covered 
with horny excrescences, was born of 
normal ancestors, yet his peculiarity 
was transmitted through five consecu- 
tive generations.—Herepiry. 

23. The temperature of Neptune is 
900 times colder than that of the earth. 
Its year equals 164.6 of our years. If 
inhabited, its only visible planetary 
neighbor is Uranus.—NeEprune ; Soar 
SysTEeM. 

24. Such fertilizers as lime and gyp- 
sum supply no direct nutriment to the 
soil, but act to set free other plant- 
foods which are already present or are 
added coincidentally. — Frrrtuizers ; 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

25. In what year was the America’s 
Cup first brought to this country, and 
in how many international yacht-races 
has it been successfully defended ?— 
America’s Cup, Tue. 

26. In Germany the right of confer- 
ring college degrees is restricted to 
twenty-one universities, and in Great 
Britain to a much smaller number; 
while in the United States there are 
not less than three hundred education- 
al institutions which exercise this func- 
tion.—Drarers, COLLEGE. 

27. An ancient order of priests taught 
that the human soul passed, after death, 
from one body to another; hoping by 
this means to incite a great degree of 
valor, the fear of death being thus 
greatly mitigated.—Dror. 

28. The Japanese artist is an “ im- 
pressionist ;” he avoids details, but 
conveys strange meanings in a few 
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lines. French impressionism, as re- 
cently developed, shows indications of 
close study of Japanese methods.—Japr- 
ANESE ART. 

29. Of the expenses of a great daily 
newspaper, the editorial and reportorial 
staff represents about one-third, the 
mechanical and advertising departments 
another third, and the outside expenses 





—-telegraph and cable tolls, rent, ete.— 


the remainder.—J oURNALISM; PUBLISHING. 

30. Certain substances possess - the 
quality of giving off, when illuminated, 
light of a color differing from that of 
the incident ray and from their own 
color; and thus light-rays above the 
range of ordinary visibility are made 


visible.—-F'LUORESCENCE. 
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“WHEN THE DEVIL WAS SICK.” 
Cleveland Leader. 


A man who had delved in the lore of the ages, 
And could tell you the weight of the stars, 

Who had added wise words unto Science’s pages 
And written an essay on Mars, 

Arrived at the startling conclusion, one day, 

That lawyers who plead, and preachers who pray, 
And doctors who claim to subdue people’s ills 
With scalpels and nostrums and poisonous pills 

Were nothing but swindlers, each in his way. 


But the man who had delved in the lore of the ages, 
And studied the far-away stars, 
Who had earned the proud right to be classed with the 
sages, 
One day got in front of the cars! 
They picked him up tenderly, put him to bed, 
And, as he lay groaning and moaning, half dead, 
A preacher came in and knelt down at his side, 
And he called on the God that the sage had defied, 
And he heartily joined in the prayers that were said. 


Yet the man who had delved in the law of the ages, 
And could name all the stars in the sky, 

Who had added wise words unto Science’s pages, 
Was not quite ready to die! 

He summoned a surgeon, and patiently lay 

While the ** brute of a butcher” was sawing away ; 
He took all the poisons they gave him to take, 
Forgetting that ‘‘ doctoring’s only a fake ”— 

And arose and hobbled away, one day. 


Now the man who has delved in the lore of the ages, 
And can te}l you the names of the stars, 
Who has earned the proud right to be classed with the 
sages, 
And was knocked galley-west by the cars— 
Who prayed when he thought he was going to die, 
Who, ill, sent for him of whom, well, he fought shy, 
Has hired a lawyer to take up his case— 
To sue for the damages done to his face, 
And the leg that he lost when the train went by. 
—S. E. K1sER. 


THE PRINCE OF SHEM. 
The Jewish Exponent. 


The Prince of Shem, blest may his memory be, 
Through life had been an Arab bold and free ; 
At morn unto the East was turned his face, 

The East where lay the prophet’s resting-place ; 
And when at eve his shining tent was spread, 
He thanked the Lord for trusty steed and blade. 


Once, when the moon shone o'er the hills oP Randy y™ 
And wrapt in slumber lay his faithful band; * = * 

He heard a voice as if from heaven say. ——- 
“Go, son of Shem, and seek a broader way; ~~ 

Be one of those who richest offerings — , 

To God, on Sinai’s heights proclaimed the King.” 


The prince arose, wrought by the heavenly spell, 
Surveyed his sleeping band, and sighed ‘‘ Farewell ;” 
Mounted his steed, vowing that he would gain, 

By contrite heart, a place in God’s domain. 
, The voice he heard had been the Father's call 

To help, by deeds of love, his brothers all. 


The Prince of Shem, like others, lived his day ; 

No more he treads the lonely desert way ; 

But still, amid the yellow sand-hills drear, 

A voice is heard, which says, in accents clear : 

‘‘Honor to them who hear my voice, and then 

Resolve to live, and love, and die for men.” 
—WILLiAM MACDONALD. 


A MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE. 
The Independent, 


Oh, to have my little children back again, 
Would I suffer all the pain of all the years ? 
Bear the bitter toi] and shed the many tears, 
For the smiles they brought like sunshine after rain? 


Would I carry little burdens up to bed, 
After all the weary day to climb the stairs, 
Bending over, hear the griefs and halting prayers, 
Just to see each darling'’s sweetly resting head ? 


Would I see my daily table, richly stored 
With the fruits of toil and oft-recurring cost, 
All to vanish like the flowers before the frost, 
For the sight of their dear faces round the board ? 


Would I bear perplexing doubts and anxious tears 
Lest I might not guide their wayward steps aright 
(These the hardest hours to win of all the fight) 

For the sweetness of my hopes for future years ? 


Could I even, in a dreary, darkened place, 
Hold two little empty shoes upon my knee, 
For a little child in Heaven awaiting me, - 
And the memory of a darling, death-kissed face ? 


What is home without the children there to bless ? 
All are scattered, some a continent apart, 
Vacant beds and Jonely table! O my heart, 
Would’st thou bear again? <A thousand answers Yes! 
—BELLE W. CooKE. 
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BIGOTRY. 
Lurlington Hawkeye. 


Believe as I believe, no more, no less ; 

That I am right, and no one else, confess ; 

Feel as I feel, think only as I think ; 

Eat what I eat, and drink but what I drink ; 
Look as I look, do always as I do, 

And then, and only then, I’ll fellowship with you. 


That I am right, and always right, I know, 
Because my own convictions tell me 80° 
And to be right is simply this, to be 
Entirely and in all respects like me ; 

To deviate a hair’s breadth, or begin 

To question, doubt, or hesitate, is sin. 


I reverence the Bible, if it be 

Translated first and then explained to me 3 
By churchly laws and customs I abide, 

If they with my opinion coincide ; 

All creeds and doctrines I admit divine, 
Excepting those which disagree with mine. 


Let sink the drowning if he will not swim 
Upon the plank that I throw out to him ; 

Let starve the hungry if he will not eat 

My kind and quantity of bread and meat ; 
Let freeze the naked if he will not be 

Clothed in such garments as are made for me. 


*T were better that the sick should die than live 
Unless they take the medicine I give ; 

*T were better sinners perish than refuse 

To be conformed to my peculiar views ; 

*T were better that the world stand still than move 
In any other way than that which I approve. 


SONNET. 
New York Press. 


Change—change is death. The forms we treasure here 
Slip, wraithlike, weeping, into pallid night, 

To bless, ah, never, never more, our sight, 

And leave each heart to hold an empty bier. 
Listen. A babe was born. With its first tear 
The mother slept, life’s sweet, warm lettered light 
Dead in her eyes. The child grew, fair and white, 
To make rare music for my youth’s love year. 


She, too, has gone. I loved her. Had she stayed 
She might have known a son, who, closing down 
The wearied lids, had cried with sobbing breath, 
Kissing the brow where age its lines had laid. 
O mother soul, your babe! O youth! Oson! 
Can she be yours? I tell you, change is death. 


HER LIMIT. 
Superior (Wis.) Leader. 


The Sweet Girl Graduate 
Will predicate 
Her thesis on the Gods and Fate ; 
Tiluminate man’s past and then debate 
The same ; prognosticate 
His future state 
And then relate 
What undertakings great 
He’ll consummate. 


The Sweet Girl Graduate 
Will settle straight 
All social problems, small or great 
Adjudicate all questions complicate, 
And issues intricate ; 
Regulate 
The syndicate, 
And « a thousand other things too numerous to men- 
ion. 
What undertakings great 
She’ll consummate ! 


Bat thenit’s all in your eye ; 
The Sweet Girl Graduate 
Can’t even make a pie. 


AS YE WOULD. 
Jewish Comment. 


If I should see 
A brother languishing in sore distress, 
And I should turn and leave him comfortless 
When I might be 
A messenger of hope and happiness, 
How could [ ask to have what I denied 
In my own hour of bitterness supplied ? 


If I might sing 

A little song to cheer a fainting heart, 

Aud I should seal my lips and sit apart 
When I might bring 

A bit of sunshine for life’s ache and smart, 
How could I hope to have my grief relieved 
If I kept silent when my brother grieved ? 


And so I know 

That day is lost wherein I fail to lend 

A helping hand to some wayfaring friend ; 
But if it show 

A burden lightened by the cheer I send, 
Then do I hold the golden hours well spent, 
And lay me down to sleep in sweet content. 


—EpitH VIRGINIA BRANDT. 


A WOMAN’S HAND. 
Westminster Gazette. 


, A woman’s hand! so weak to see, 
So strong in guiding power to be, 
So light, so-delicately planned, 
That you can hardly understand 
The strength in its fair symmetry. 


A hand to set a nature free, 
Or curb a strong man’s tyranny 
3y simple gesture of command— 
A woman’s hand. 


O man, upon life’s troubled sea, 

When tempest-tossed by Fate’s decree, 
Though Fortune hold thee contraband, 
Hope on! for thou shalt win to land 

If somewhere is stretched out to thee 


A woman’s hand. —H. M. B. 


EACH IN HIS OWN NAME. 
Leavenworth Times. 


A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a ceil. 

A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell ; 
Then asense of law and —- 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite, tender sky ; 

The ripe rich tints of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high 5 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 

And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing. 

And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood ; 
The millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 
—W. H. CaRRUTH 
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A bouquet of freshly cut carnations 
in a single drop of 


FED. PINAUD’S 


QUINTESSENCE 
FRENCH 
CARNATION 
PINK. . 


The latest exquisite 
creation of the most 
famous perfumer 


Pc | 


This perfume is a quintes- 
sense. It is five times as fra- 
grant and as delicate as any 
other perfume. % % % 


One drop diffuses the fragrance 
of a bouquet of flowers 





Sold everywhere or correspond with 


IMPORTATION 
ED. PINAUD’S '™PORTAT 
46 East 14th Street, New York 
SEEAEEREALELELALSAHELIEAASEDDS 
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to the country, don’t forget 
to take with you a supply of 


Dentifrices 
dcs RR. PP. : 
Benédictins 

de Soulac 


France 


ELIXIR, POWDER, 
PASTE 





These are antiseptic 
and prophylactic in 
their action, will cure toothache and 
all inflammations of the mouth and 
throat; but, more than all, are de- 
lightfull and satisfying dentifrices. 


Enough for ten 
ante 10 cents 
BENEDICTINS DENTIFRICES 
24-26 White St., New York 












' Babies’ Clothing 
Ci > Is Low In Price, 


ZA Not because it is made, as is 
v often the case, by underpaid labor 
in unwholesome places, 


But because of the employment of improved meth- 
ods and machinery, and economy in the buying and 
use of material, only possible where very large quan- 
tities are produced at one time; 








‘These are the reasons why we can sell, for instance, 
this 


Fine Nainsook Dress, 


yoke of three insertions and cluster tucks in front, 4 clusters of 
fine tucks in back—full skirt, deep hem, neck and sleeves 
prettily finished with embroidery, 6 mos. to 2 yrs., 75 C. 


(By mail, postage paid, 5c. extra). 


And many others just as desirable, described in the large cata- 
logue of the ** Children’s Store’’, sent upon receipt of hc. postage, 


§ 60-62 West 23d Street, N. Y. j 














Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional, See prize offer on another page. 
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Economy 











Without 
Soap 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN’'S 










1 tive Ke elie fo 
PRIC KLY HE AT, 


CHAFING, and 
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and all afflictions of the skin. 
‘A Uittlehigher tn price than wi wr the 













Ass vy substitutes, but areason for tt. 
oves all ¢ vdor ¢ of perspe eratio n. De 
chtfal- afte r shaving. Sold everywhere, 
: ——— or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 
(the oriyinal). Sample Fre 6 erhard Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 








Latest style CALLING 

1. f CARDS Engraved on 
or — Plate (name only). 

Address line, 25 cts. extra. 

WEDDING INVITATIONS 21) ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS Engraved on Copper Plate. Correct Styles. 
Finest Vellum Paper. Samples and Prices Mailed on 


Application. All Mail and Express Charges Prepaid. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 
No. 151 N. Sixteenth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












Heel Cushion WORM INSIDE 
THE SHOE. opm 
Increased Height - 


Easy Walking PA an7.4 
Arched Instep, Ventilation and Comfort 


all gained by we: aring the Ventilate d Instep Lifts. Made of layers of leather, 
cork and felt. Weight. 1 oz. Do not requir: larger shoes. Sanitary, 
scientific and adjus stab le to increase height 4 to1in. Prices: 4 in., 25¢.; 
%& in., 35¢.; 1 in., Soc ladies’ or men’s. 


Send name, size of shoe *, height desired, 


SPECIAL OFFER. and ac. stamp for pair on 10 days’ trial. 


GILBERT & WILLIAMSON MFG, CO,, 57 Elm Street, Rochester, N.Y. 











Can you find 


MISSPELLED 
WORDS 


IN THESE ADVERTISEMENTS? 


$1000 


GIVEN AWAY MONTHLY 
TO SUBSCRIBERS WHO 
FIND THE GREATEST 
NUMBER * * #% %*% & 


See Fourth and Fifth Advertising Pages 





Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional. 


See prize offer on another page. 
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TRIALS OF SALESWOMEN 


lirs. Pinkham Says Standing Stillis One of Woman’s Most Trying Tasks 


Have you ever thought why it is that so many women or girls rather walk 
for an hour than stand still for ten minutes? 

It is because most women suffer from some de- 
rangement of their delicate organism, the discomfort 
from which is less trying when they are in motion than 
when standing. 

So serious are these troubles and so dan- 
gerous to health that the laws in some states 
compell employers to provide resting-places for 
their female employees. 

But no amount of law can regulate the 
hard tasks of these women. Customers are exacting, 
and expect the saleslady to be always cheerful and 
pleasant. How can a girl be cheerful when 
her back is aching, when she is assailled 
by lassitude and pain? No matter how 
sweet-tempered she is naturally, her 
nerves give way under the pain seen —————— after a while. 
Employers, however, don’t want cross and 
snappy saleswomen, Cheerfulness = 1 is very important 
capital, and no one can be amiable 

If you are ill or suffering, write = 
Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., and tell her all {about yourself. Your story will not 
be new to her; she has heard it many’ thousand times and will know just 
what you need. Without doubt, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
will help you, it has done such wonderful things for suffering women. Do not 
hesitate to write her all the little things that make you feel miserable. Your 
letter will not be seen by any man, and Mrs. Pinkham’s advice will cost you 
nothing. 

Read this letter from Mrs. MARGARET ANDERSON, 463 Lisbon St., Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

“DEAR Mrs. PinkKHAM :—For years I had suffered with distressing pains 
every month. At the beginning it was impossible for me to stand up for more 
than five minutes, I felt so miserable. One day a little book of Mrs. Pinkham’s 
was thrown into my house, and I sat right down and read it. I then got some 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and Liver Pills. 

“T can heartily say that to-day I feel like a new woman , my monthly suf- 
fering is a thing of the past. I shall always praise the Vegetable Compound 
for what it has done for me.” 






















without delay to Mrs. 


Ask Mrs. Pinkham’s Advise—A Woman Best Understands a Woinan’s IIls 
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THIS OFFER ALMOST SURPASSES BELEIF 





Beautifies it as by Magic 


An External Tonic Applied to the Skin 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE AGE : 


A WOMAN WAS THE INVENTOR 








: 
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other imperfections of the complexion, but none had yet succeeded until the Misses Bell, the now famous 
Complexion Specialists, of No. 78 Fifth Avenue, New York City, offered the public their wonderful A 
Complexion Tonic. The reason so many failed to make this discovery before is plain, because they have 


"TP other impor have tried from time immemorial to discover some efficaceous remedy for wrinkles and 


not followed the right principle. Balms, Creams, Lotions, etc., never havea tonic effect upon the skia—hence 
the failures. , 
The Misses Bell’s Complexion Tonic has a most exhilerating effect upon the cuticle, absorbing and carrying 


off all impurities which the blood by its natural action is constantly forcing to the surface of the skin. It is to the 


skin what a vitalizing tonic is to the blood and nerves, a kind of new life that immediately exhilerates and 
strengthens wherever applied. Its tonic effect is felt almost immediately, and it speedily banishes forever from A 
the skin freckles, pimples, blackheads, moth patches, wrinkles, liver spots, roughness, oilliness, eruptions, and A 
discoloration of any kind. 

In order that all may be benefitted by their Great Discovery, the Misses Bell will, during the present month, 
give to all callers at their parlors one trial bottle of their Complexion Tonic absolutely free; and in order that 
those who cannot call or who live away from New York may be benefitted, they will send one bottle taginy 
address, all charges prepaid, on the receipt of 25 cents (stamps or silver) to cover cost of packing — delivering. 


The Misses Bell have just published their new book “ Secrets of Beauty.’’ This valuable work is free to 
all desiring it. The book treats exaustively of the importance of a good complexion; tells how a woman may 
acquire beauty and keep it. Special chapters on the care of the hair; how to have luxurient growth; harmless 
methods of making the bale preserve its natural beauty and color, even to advanced age. Also instructions how 
to banish superfluous hair from the face, neck and arms without injury to the skin. This book will be mailed to 
any address on request. . : 

FREE—Trial Bottles of Wonderful Complexion Tonic free at parlors, or 25 cents (cost of packing and mail- 
ing) to those at a distance. 

Correspondence cordially solicited. Address : 


THE MISSES BELL, Dept. G, 78 Fifth Ave, New York City 
pene nennepennenen sepiidddaddddaddddddacdcaacest 


Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional. See prize offer on another page. 


The price of this wonderful tonic is $1.00 pet bottle, and this liberal offer should be embrased by all H 
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T ISthe little things that make an im. 
pression, the tack you step on, a freckled 
nose,or a blotch or pimple on the cheek.Not 
everyone can be beautiful, but the plainest 
face is made attractive bya clear, pure skin. 


MILK WEED CREAM 
is the skin food that gets to the very roots of 
| all skin difficulties. It cures. The result,a per- 9% 
4| fect skin, a charming face. Price 50 cents,at 4 
‘| druggists,or by mail.Send stamp for free sample. Figs 
Fred’k F. Ingram & Co. 66 Tenth St. Detroit,Mich. Haag 
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IN A GLASS OF WATER MAKES AN INVIGORATING AND HEALTHFUL 


DRINK OF SULPHUR WATER 
NATURE'S CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 





MOTHER’S OLD RELIABLE 


IN A NEW AND VALUABLE FORM. 


WRITE For Our Book 


SENT FREE. 


SULPHUME CO., 137 MARINE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





AWonderful Musical Invention 
PLAYS ANY 


a 





Instantly applied to any piano; grand, square or up- 
right, making 1. a self-playing instrument. No mu- 
sical talent on the part ol the performer required. A 
child that has never before seen a piano can with the 
aid of the Angelus Orchestral Piano Player render 
the most, difficult compositions in a manner possible 
to only the most accomplished pianists. Contains (in 
addition to the piano-playing mechenism) two full 
sets of organ reeds which may be played separately 
or In connection with the piano. 

A full description of the Angelus Orchestral Piano 

33 Contained in an illustrated booklet which wih 

be sent to any address upon application, 


WILCOX & WHITE co., 
Meriden, Conn. 146 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Prices lower ~ equal grade 


CLIPPER PEOPLE 
GRANUO RAPIDS. REICHEEGAN 








SCHOOLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 


Powder Point School 


Prepares for Scientific School, College, or Buisness. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes. F, B. Knapp, S.B. 


“An Ideal School” is Bedford Academy 


Advantages of city and country. Individualism and thor- 
oughness. Dr. GEORGE RODEMANN ( Berlin-Harvard),?rinctpad 











NEw York, New York, 30, 32, 34 East Fifty-seventh Street 


The Peebles and Thompson School 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


THE LAW STUDENT who is unable to get away from 

home for the first year’s work, 
may have proper direction in reading, by correspondence. In 
the regular Law Course, by this plan, one who does satisfac- 
tery work through the texts assigned in the junior year, will, 
on request, be admitted regulerly without examination, to the 
senior class in the residence work in the Northern Indiana 





Law College, as a candidate for the degree of LL.B 
Lewis D. Sampson, Director, Valparaiso, Ind 
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"y, A QUARTER-PAGE AD. 


(Exactly this Size) 


OF ANY GOOD FIRM 
OR USEFUL PRODUCT 


placed in the following list of 


Thirty Church 
Magazines 


will be read with close attention by 
more than 140,000 personally in- 
terested people in 35,000 American 
Homes in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, aud Washington, 
D.C. No other medium like this anywhere. 

Wharton Advocate, The Messenger, 

Westminster Herald, Centenary Record, 

Church Record, Spring Garden Herald, 

The Helper, Faith and Works, 

Tabernacle Gleanings, Our Paper, 

Gaston Banner, Fairhill Messenger, 

Tulpehocken Arrow, The Trumpet, 

West Park Visitor. Our Church Tidings, 

The Review, Parish Echoes, 

St. Luke’s Magazine, Emmanuel Tidings, 

Parish Register. Norris Square Monthly, 

The Echo, Parish Messenger, 

Pastor’s Helper, Gold and White, 

The Message, St. Matthew’s Messenger, 

Good News, St. George’s Church Bells. 

Combined circulation exceeds 35,000 copies per month, every 
copy going into a home and read by at least four people. 
& The Christian mother is interested in her church, her home and 
her family needs. She does the bulk of the buying for the family. 
EACH MAGAZINE is edited by the Pastor of the church for 

which published—her church, and she reads it because it is her 
own church’s magazine, filled with local church news and trust- 
worthy advertisements. Sample copies and rates cheerfully 
furnished by 


THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


200 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Only $8.50 






cannot be raised. 


Geo. A. POWERS, 185 Sixth Avenue, New York ~*~ 


HUNDREDS 


E 


a 
Protector 
Perferate your checks -with this 
Protector — they 
ot%%, 
5 


(SAMPLE OF PERFERATIONS) AGENTS WANTED 





EDISON “NEW” AUTOMATIC ¢ 





WARRANTED FOUNTAIN PEN. 14k. sotio covo. 


Iridium pointed 14-k. Pen—Handsomely Chased Hard Rubber Holder—No Defects. 


Point a Point of Perfection, 
Warranted 10 years. 


Every 


No better working pen made at any price. 
Mailed complete, boxed with filler, 99 cents. If not eminently satisfactory, we refund your 
money 4nd wi.hout a fuss.—AGENTS WANTED. 


FREE CATALOGUE, 


Cc. W. LITTLE & CO., Department CGC 32 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 





| ' ° | ‘ We supply colleges, schools and famillies with teachers and 
EACH ERS WAN ED! reccomend schools to parents and guardians FREE OP 
© CHARGE. We secure positions for teachers and rent and 


$50 WORTH OF BOOKS 








sell school property. 





given away to competitors in our spelling contest. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENCY, 


Can you spell ? — for five stamps. 
- - 1 


Address 
6 Washington Street, Chicago, III. 





rca. WAR BOOK 


by Murat Halstead, greatest living War correspondent: all 
about War with Spain, the navy, all battleships. Splendid 
Colortype premiums. Tremendous seller. Biggest money 
maker ever known. Most liberal terms gauranteed. Agents 
make $7 to $28 per day. Large soc. War Map free with outfit. 
Credit given, freight paid, outfit free. Send 6 2c. stamps for 
postage. 


MONROE CO., Dept. H 109 


FURNISH YOUR HOME FREE 


bytaking orders among friends and neighbors for Teas, Coffees, 
Spices, Baking Powder, Extracts, Perfumes, etc. You can 
thus earn Parlor, Library, and Bedroom Furniture, Dinner 
Sets, Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Watches, Jewelry, «uid 
other valuable Premiums, or a liberal Cash Commission, and 
build up for yourself a profitable, constant trade. 





324 Dearborn St., Chicago 





We are Importors and sell direct to Consumers only. We 
pay freight and allow time to deliver goods. Catalogue free. 


THE ARGO SPICE CO., 319 Washington St., New York. 





“LOVE-LETTERS” 


By HAROLD R. VYNNE 


A dreamful little romance woven from the fabric of tender 
billets exchanged by a pair of charmingly ingenuous lovers. 
The lovers meet, grow fond; they separate, quarrel, and 
become reconciled —all in letters. A delightful study for 
those who appreciate beauty of sentiment in love letters and at 
the same time stipulate for a certain elegance of diction. 

“ A bright and vivaceous story.” —Detroit Free Press 

** People will find in it some absorbing reading.’ —Boston Globe. 

“Mr. Vynne’s love-story is modern, flippant and entertaining 
Letters” is well worth reading.’’ lew York Musical Courter. 

“A neat romance told through the medium of correspondence, ranged 
from the proper attitude of first acquaintance to all the abandon of love 
is a clever project well carried out.” --PAtladelphia Telegram. 

“The letters are of a kind to delight the matinee girl.” 
(D.C.) Times. 


For Sale by all booksellers. Cloth, gilt top, 75 cents 
ZIMMERMAN’S, Publishers, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


- “Leve 


Washington 
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The pleasant memeries of the College Spread will be delightfully recalled at homé’ by using the 
household necessity, DURKEE’S SALAD DRESSING. 

Send for “REE booklet on ‘‘ Salads; How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many valuable and 
novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. Sample to cents. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., 128 Water Street, New-York. 


Predigested Beef Food. 


Makes Blood—Gives Strength—Saves Life. 
Ordered by doctors for general weakness, 
Fevers, Pneumonia, La grippe, Insomnia, 
Dyspepsia. For sale by druggist, or on receipt 
of $1.00 we will deliver one pint bottle by ex- 
press, prepaid. Made only by 

STEVENSON & JESTER CO.,215 Chancellor St., Philadelphia. 
Refer to Central National Bank, Philadelphia. 








A delicious 
relish to stimulate 
the appetite and 

impart good cheer to 


Seville Packing Co, 


the meal. NE Yorn 


Beware of substitutes. 



















PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


M For Pequtifying. the Complexion. 


Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles and other imperfe ctions. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. ForsaleatDruggistsor 


4e MALVINA CH on sees ei OL SOAP Prof.1. Hubert 
9 Ve 


irs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup ‘Be Cent heat 
has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 


WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It CURED TO STAY CURED 
SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, 


pa tin PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and Asthma and Hay Fever 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA, ‘Sold Dr. HAYES, Buffal 
by druggists in every part of the world, : eS 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 
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** A most valuable book for women.”’ 
Dr. AGNEW. 


wor 


Approaching 
Maternity 


BY 


JOHN ROSS PANCOAST, M.D. 


A great physician’s experienced advice for this try- 
ing time. No wife should be without it. Sent 
by mail securely wrapped for ONE DOLLAR. 


=e @e 8&0 08086 2002008002008 28 


Indorsed by Dr. Agnew 
Named by Bishop Phillips Brooks 
Written by Dr. Pancoast 


wow 


The Pancoast Company 
649 Bourse - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
pn et Ant ttn inn ia 


FEDER’S POMPADOUR SKIRT PROTECTOR 
Having now been on the market two years, its super-eminent 
merits have been established by the test of time. Now, there- 
fore, we guarantee the durabillity of the article as follows: 
We will mail new skirt length of Feder’s Pompadour to 
any person who. having used 
it, does not find that it out- 
wears the skirt. Claims 
under this guarantee should 
be forwarded through the 
dealer from whom the goods 
were bought. Dealers 
throughout the country have 
been notified of this gauran- 
tee. The genuine goods have the name FEDER’S stamped 
onevery yardand are wound on spools bearing the above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
ESTABLISHED 1847 
98-100 Bleecker Street, = e 
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NEW YORK 





| ILLUSTRATED Circular FREE, 
descriptive of the best LADIES’ 

TAILORING SYSTEM on earth. 
emus Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago Ill. 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS FYE WATER 


ow TO HAV 

















ItaMicted with 


EASY, HEALTHY, SHAPLEY 
a (| FBET 3 
_ A Pamphlet for 2c. Bin 
A BUNION Foot Remedy Co., Chicago CURED 





* GOUT & AL irs. 





Safe, Sure, Effective. §50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 












POZZ 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 50 ¢ 
POZZONI' S FOR MEN4~WOMEN 








A new beautifully illus- 
LITTLE FOLKS trated 32-page magazine 
for baby up to the 1o-year 
old. Send your own and friends’ names for sample and pre- 


mium list. S. E. Cassino, Pub. Liberal Pay to Agents 


27 Pope Building, Boston. 
Free to all Women. 


I have learned of a very simple home treatment which 
will readily cure all female disorders. It is nature’s own 
remedy and I will gladly send it free to every suffering 
woman. Address Mabel E. Rush, Joliet, Ils. 


Press Clippings... 


Supplied of cu-rent news on any subject of interest. We 
read. all the papers and pe riodicals published, and send you 
only such clippings as relate to the subject for which you sub- 
scribe. This not oily gives you abundent material, but keeps 
you in touch with the entire press of the country. 


TERMS: 100 clippings, $5.00; 250 clippings, $12 00; 
500 clippings, $22.00; 1,000 clippings, $40.00. 
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Che Manhattan Press-Zlipping Bureau 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Manager 
NEW YORK LONDON 
(Knickerbocker Building) 
COR. FIFTH AVE. and 14th STREET, NEW YORK 





Press Clippings 


The sayings of the press on every topic of 
interest at your disposel through our Bureau. 
We read practically all the daily and weekly 
newspapers of the country and supply clip- 
pings on any subject for class and trade 
papers, public and professional men, business 
and supply houses. 


Che New England Newspaper Bureau 


146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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T HE trouble with 
STOMACH to get well they try 
first this nostrum, then 
callsahalt. There’sa 
Electropoise is simply an instrument which 
ables it to take on oxygen more freely. The 
is small when one considers this. Send for 


GIVE YOUR most sick people 
is that in their anxiety 
that, until the poor 

A REST stomach rebels and 
better way. What the 

body needs is oxygen; more oxygen. The 

when applied to the ankle or wrist for a short 
period each day polerizes the body and en- 

Electropoise cures without medicine. One 

instrument lastsa lifetime. The price, $10.0v, 

descriptive book and read what noted people 
say about the Electropoise. 


Miss CLARA BARTON’S LETTER 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Feb, 21, 1 
Dear Sir ;— When in London the other day I rece “4 two 

packets from the United States Embassy, each conta 
Electropoise ; to-day I received your kind letter. Please all 
to thank you heartily and gratefully for the splendid little machine 
rr you remember, I am not an entire stranger to the virtues of the 

Electropoise and I will take great pleasure in passing your offering 
to afflicted humanity. 








Very sinc« a7 yours, 
CLARA BARTON, 
President Red Cross Armenian Re lif E xpedttion. 


ELECTROPOISE CO. 


Room G, 1122 Bway - - New York 
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[Louise Valbonne 
How She Kept 

Her Beauty for 

Sixty Years. 


Louise Valbonne was a French 
court beauty in Napoleon’s time. 
At 60 years of age there was not a 
wrinkle in her face, and her com- 
plexion was as fair as a girl of 20. 

x ° Hlow she preserved her great natu- 
Louise \ albonne ral beauty was the wonder of the 

at the age of 20. entire court. The only thing posi- 
tively known, was that on her dressing table she kept a 
small box which was always locked, and was known as her 
beauty box, and that this box contained the secrets of her 
wonderful beauty. After her death this box and its secrets 
became the property of her mz uid. It contained a jarof cream, 
a bottle of skin tonic, a box of powder, a piece of soap, a 
small complexion brush of peculiar shape, and the formulas 
for making the cream, tonic, soap and powder, signed by the 
most distinguished phy sician of France, together with his 
full and very explicit instructions to Louise, V albonne 25 
to their use. The Valbonne Co. has purchased the formulas. 

The secret of the success of the Paleo nne preparations 
lies in the merit of the ea ee gee the method of their 
application and the treatment of the skin as given by 
Louise Valbonne’s physician. If these instructions are car- 
ried out every wrinkle and every = 
face blemish can be removed and 
the natural healthy and youthful 
color and clearness of the skin be 
restored. ‘These exquisite face pre- 
parations are put up in a_box 
called The Valbonne Beauty Box, 
which contains one large jar of 
cream, which is a tissue builder; 
one large bottle of skin tonic; one 
box . f powder; one cake of soap. 
and one complexion brush, with full 
instruction as give n by Louise 
Valbonne’s physician for their use 
and the care of the skin. Sent by 
express upon receipt of $5.00. 


THE VALBONNE CO. 
253 Broadway, New York City 
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Louise Valbonr> 
at the age of 60. 





Oh! long may it wave, 
O'er the land of the free and 
The home of the bravel 
A gold plated lapel button in 
red, white and blue enamel, 
- the American flag shape of a 
~ bow knot. Price by mail TWO 
CENTS, spree by mail (which make ‘ladies’ suirt 
waist N & FIVE CENTS, Addres: 
LYN. & CO., 48 Bond Street, New York. 


"TIS THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 
estilo 








WE All you have guessed about life in- 
surance may be wrong. If you wish 
PAY to know the truth, send for ** How and 


POST- Why,” issued by the PENN Murua 
LIFE, 921-3-5 Chesnut Street, Phila- 


AGE delphia. 
THE TWO EDUCATORS 


(9th CENTURY PUZZLE “3 


Made of Brass, Tin and Copper and the 


sé ” Brass, Nickle 
TORNADO TOP Plated. No 


Strings or Springs. Changes color while 
going. Samples 15 cents each or both for 25 
cents. stamps a. or send address for full 
partic —. Dept. ¢ 

OHN ©. Goopricn, Detroit, Mich. 














The only devise made to fasten shields to dresses 
without the use of pins or stitches is...... 


THE MARIE DRESS SHIELD CLASP 


SAVES TIME--SAVES MONEY—PER- 
FECTLY PRACTICAL-— ALWAYS USEFUL 
Shields can be taken off'a Warstand 
puton another in the twinkling of an eye 





Send 50 cents for atrial set of four clasps 
Agents W inten Liberal Commission (Not sold in Stores) 


THE MARIE D.S. CLASP CO., 1368 Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. 


SEND us the names and addresses ot 
three musical friends and to cents (stamps 
accepted), and we will send you a copy of our 
thrillling war song ‘* Avengers of the 


Maine” (full size sheet music). Everybody in New York 
City is singing it, and talking about its popularity. Don't 
miss this rare chan e, as this offer is good only until August 
Ist, 1898. The regular price at all music stores is 50 cents. 
Address HOME MUSIC CoO., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


STUDY MEDICINE mix 


rpare moments sufficient. Diplomas given. Suggestion, 
Hydropathy and Osteopathy. 82 to 610 daily at home or 
traveling. Either sex. Particulars free. Address, 


National Institute of Science. G. Z., 78 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


Dc ISAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 

















If afilicted wilt 


SORE EYES 












MORPHINE! 


EASY HOME CURE, PAINLESS, PERMANENT. We will send any one addicted to OPIUM, MORPHINE, LAUDANUM 
or other drug habit,a TRIAL TREATMENT, FREE OF CHARGE, of the most remarkable remedy ever discovered, Containing 
GREAT VITAL PRINC nth heretofore unknown. REFRACTERY CASES solicited. Confidential correspondence invited from all, 
especially PHysic1ANs. ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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creasing the 
ease, speed, and 
accuracy. As the 
type in printing 
move only half 


FINEST TRAINS gg agg 
IN AMERICA. aos 
G, cage, SG _Leasti a greatest and the This i the way St a 


} 
la 
touch lightest. Ne operator. 
Drdeana talus, Cintinnidts d 


PRINTS LIKE A PRESS— 
Colum Cus Mevela nes no blur, no dirty ribbon. 


Williams Typewriter Co., Derby, Conn. 


Chicago, 156 La Salle St. New York, 273 Broadway. 
Boston, 147 Washington St. Cleveland, 131-5 Euclid Ave, 
San Francisco, 508 Clay St. Dallas, 283 Main St. 
Atlanta, 16 North Pryor St. Denver, 321 Sixteenth St. 
St. Louis, 306 North Third St. Montreal, 200 Mountain St. 
Philadelphia, 1019 Market St. Richmond, 914 E. Main St. 
London, 104 Newgate St. Cincinnati, 409 Walnut St. 
Milwaukee 224 Grand Ave. Washington, 913 G St., N.W. 


TERS 
‘saan: HALF PRICE 


We will sell you any typewriter made 























Colorado in Summer 








is the most attractive place on this con- 
tinent. Fascinating mountain scenery 
and glorious climate are the two essen- 
tial features. Send two-cent stamp for 





for one half regular price, many for one 
quarter. Every machine guaranteed in 
rfect order. TYPEWRITERS SOLD, RENT. 
D, EXCHANGED. Sent anywhere with 
privilege of examination. Send for Lil- 
ustrated catalogue. 


“A Day in the Canons,” beautifully illus- 
trated and discriptive of the mountain 
resorts, or for “‘Trouting in Colorado 


National Typewriter Exchange, ron: Giricamo 


A SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 








T > . : ° “ 
Waters” if interested in that splendid Our courses in Journalism by correspondence embrace 
sport. Address practical work in news writing, news gathering, editorial 

writing; literary methods generally, as well as a study of 
tT. 8. FISHER advertisements, and the construction and proper use of the 
newspaper headline. Entire expense less than 60 cents a weck 


Assistant General Passenger Agent LEWIS D. SAMPSON 


In special charge of the course in Journalism, Northern 
Indiana Normal College, Valparaiso, Ind. 


COINS OF THE BIBLE 4° ie an 


The Seste Bs ( ss 1 Capta) 


Room 806 Cheesman Blk. Gulf Road, Denver, Colo. 














Half Shoheel Po | tribute money ) The Denarius eamte to by Christ ) 


See Ex. 30:13-16 See Matt. 22:19 See Luke 19:41 and 21:20 
NO BIBLE STUDENT SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM  »% »¢ SPECIAL TERMS TO CLASSES 
Agents wanted in every Sunday-school. The originals are worth over $100, and have never before been wee _- ~~ Lo " 


paid, with complete discription, for ten cents each. The 


SYRACUSE CLASSICAL COIN CO. “ - 310 Lemon Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional. See prize offer on another page. 
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3 “Tt’sallin the Lens 

) 

o 

° N°? CAMERA produces satisfactory results 

) unless it is equipped with a good lens. 

9 Our lenses have a world-wide reputation. 

, € Our Trade-Mark on a camera means 
** The Best.” 

8 4{ We especially recommend our outfits 


containing the Turner-Reich Lens. 


PRICES LOW QUALITY HIGH 





With a complete outfit for taking and 
0, x3 % photos in every part 


Price finishing 3} 


and detail, consisting of two trays, 

_ 00 printing frame, material for a ruby 

” lamp, dry plates, all necessary chem- 

Sent prepaid icals and most complete instruction 
toanyaddress \ book ever given with a Camera 















Sample photo and circulars on receipt of two 2-cent stamps 


Gundlach Optical Co. 4 EACH OUTFIT FULLY GUARANTEED 
761 So. Clinton Street, Rochester, N. Y. YALE CAMERA CO. 


ENOAAOOHOOHONONOOONOONONNNONO Randolph Street Chicago 
PEELELEEGEEEESESESELEESELELEESE EE EEESESE EE LEEEEEEESESSESESSE LEE H: 


for the Cyclist and Traveller 


We are pleased to offer for the season of ’98 a high-grade Hawk-Eye 
at a moderate price, and for the size of the picture the smallest Camera 
in exsistence. 


The Tourist Rawk-Gye 


loads in daylight. Capasity 12 exposures, sunlight film. Dimensions, 
154x 442x 6% in. Qeight 15 0z. Size of Photo 31% x 3% inches. 

There are no loose parts and the construction is such that it can be 
carried on the frame of a bicycle, or jarred to any extent without the 


ILLUSTR ATED CATALOGUE FREE 


Coty ‘ 





















ESSeeeeeeesseeeeeseeeoes | O0UIILO0S 
B55 OS 


Price, Pre oo. least danger of getting out of adjustment. 
Send for or 798 Catslogue, which Che Blair Camera Company, Mfrs., 22 Randolph Street, Boston : 
FEST EETSES ESTES E SETS TISTSTSTTISSETSTSFSSATSTTS TSS TS SSTS SST SST SGT 











Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, D. C. 
PA ] ENTS No attorny’s fee until patent obtained, 
WRITE FOR INVENTORS’ GUIDE. 


sone EYES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
. 7000 BICYCLES 















A Fountain wy 
For Fiftyee “=. \\\) Wi lige: . 
Cents. RRee hb 


The World Famous 
Ball Nozzle 


Beautifies the Lawn. Throws a spray like 
natural rain. For sale by all hardware 
dealers, or shipped direct on receipt of price. 









ust 

carried over from 1897 must 
be sacrificed now. New 
High Grade, all styles, 
best equipment, guaran- 


teed. $9.75 to $17.00, 





p. Pout acent payment. Wr ite 
“is & gato or bargain Hat and art catalogue 
. Got aw - ~ mote i pd yo "Ak REE for 
eason O ve se them OTe or one. er agents 

€. @. Stearns § Company, Syracuse, 1. ¥. wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycleand make money. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 296 Ave. P, Chicago. 


























Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional. See prize offer on another page. 
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4 “Seven Days of 
4) —- Unalloyed Delight” 


2000 INTERESTING 
MILES OF 

! LAKE AND 

f RIVER... 













ie 
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CUISINE 
COMFORTS 

AND CON- 
VENIENCE OF THE | 
VERY BEST HOTELS | 

















incomparably luxurious floating palaces of the Northern Steamship Company 

affords more genuine enjoyment than any other trip that can be taken. 
Unquestionably the largest and finest steamships exclusively for passenger travel ever 
floated; on deck or in cabin every wish has been forstalled and every want 
supplied —state-rooms with couches and brass bedsteads—bath-rooms en suite 
with porcelain-lined tubs—everywhere roominess and comfort, with all appliances 
in the most perfect taste. Lacking entirely the monotony and confinement 
of an ocean voyage, although equally, if not more, restful and invigorating, 
it would be impossible to crowd into one week more of everything that makes 
a vacation enjoyable and beneficial. “ No Spanish cruisers on our inland seas.” 


CC": tour of the Great Lakes from Buffalo to Duluth and return on the 








The great popularity of this route this season makes it doubly important, in 
order not to be disappointed, to make reservations as farin advance as possible, f 
For particulars address I. M. BORTLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, Buffalo, N.Y. . 





W. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President. GN 


<5 PL a rh 
Mt IG ERG Ss oY 
<> >* oF , ZLBM: SAC ? — sf 
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Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional. See prize offer on anvuther page. 
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©<90-0 90-00 120-0 10-0 - 
A WORK OF i oe FREE 


THE Book sits UNION 


ILLLUSTRATED BY THE 
Albertype Gelatine Prosess 


SI? will delight you..,, SENT FREE TO 
2 ANY APPLICANT 











dj 





Address PUBLISHER, - = Highlandville, lass. 





Tre 


TT aaa 


& —... TIRES 
$ 75 0c OO CATALOGUE 





CRAWFORD | 
JUVENILES 


Perfect ate ‘yoo on. — ful. — With Crawford 
ell nce Me 1h 


$20 25 $30 


FREE HANDSOME CATALOGUE — FREE 


FREE 








OA3EA 8 “3C- S<9ET-O<3OOT-O-~3C-O-3¢-O-3E-8 








CCA O<39C-O0<3C-8-3¢-8-30OC-O-3C-8-3¢-0-3¢->0- 


CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Hagerstown, Md. 
New York, Boston. Chicago. Baltimore, St. Louis. 











he 
= 


Seec>22c-0-3e~0 Ox9C-0-39C-80 
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(’ || Stearns Ball-Bearing Mower. |; ¥ 
AN RUNS LIKE W 
ri A BICYCLE. The bearings ‘ q 
MIN are micromiter- Wy 
“iN gauged balls, re- W 
A volving between WW 
A accurately ad- \ Y 
A justed hardened W 
mM ground steel W 
rN cones and cups. y 
a — Es W 
4 N For sale by Hardware Dealers generally. Descriptive circular and prices on \ Y 
aK spplication. _p. ¢, STEARKS & CO., SYRACUSE, ¥. ¥. ‘if 
. eo 
VE 2LEAEAL2LALLACELCLLCLLLAPLLPAPCCECCECEE: 
VSSSSSSSS eee SS eS SSS SSS SSS SS 
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| United States Hotel { 


Saratoga Springs, New York 








The Finest and Largest Summer Hotel in the United States 























The Social Centre of Saratoga Springs 


America’s Leading Resort 





Magnificent Accommodations—Fine Private Cottages 


oe 

' 

with all the Comforts of the Most Luxurious Homes 
Zz 


SUPERB GOLF LINKS BEST OF MUSIC 


Send for beautifully illustrated pamphlet 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
GAGE & PERRY, Proprietors 














Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional. See prize offer on another page. 
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Try a Kozy 10 Days 


If you like it, pay for it—all cash, or a little at a time; 
if it doesn’t suit you, return it, and no harm done. An 
unusual offer, truly; but it has pushed the New Kozy 
to the very front in three months’ time, and made it the 
most popular pocket camera in the world. ‘The Kozy tells 
its own story best; that’s why we like to have you see it 
and test it. Many stores have Kozys now, but mail orders 
keep our factory running overtime and some dealers will 
have to wait. For the present, therefore, our special offer 3 
to send a camera ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL will remain 
open to any Gopry reader who cannot readily find the 
Kozy in the stores. 











<> 000<= => 000 << 000 << 000 < 000 000 == 0 








More Than Pleased With It 


From E. L. Barsour, New York, N. Y. ‘‘ The camera to hand to-day, and the concensus of the office here is 
that it isa ‘ Daisy.’ I, myself, am more than pleased with it.” 
Does Excellent Work Under All Conditions 
From W. P. PINE, Dodge City, Kans. ‘I am highly pleased with the ‘ Kozy.’ It does excellent work under all 


conditions that I have tried it, and I have given it a very careful and thorough test. 1 hope to doa good business 
with the Kozy in Dodge City.” 





Finest in Our Town i 
From JoSEPH BROOKSHER, Soloman Rapids, Kansas. ‘I am well pleased with li S 
the Camera. It is the finest in our town.”’ p 









- 4 
e . e e into 

Bicyclists, Tourists, Canoeists the 

all appreciate the Kozy, because it is small, light, convenient and always ready ; works 

perfectly at all times and in any lattitude, afloat or ashore. Ne heavy glass plates or pocket 

holders. Imagine a ‘‘ pocket”? camera using plates! It is like a “flying squadron” gs 

hampered by coal transports. ‘Ttwo pounds’ weight (Kozy and films) gives you 50 ike aBook 

pictures—enough for a long day’s outing—and it’s your own fault if every one isn’t 

perfect. You can slip the Kozy into your pocket; strap it to your wheel, or pack it 

in your grip, and still have room for something else—the least weight, smallest space» 

economy of time, money and temper. The New 


Pocket KOZY Camera 


weighs 16 ounces; size, when folded, 44% x 5% inches, and 1% inches thick. It is 
the only pocket camera that takes large pictures (3% x 3%) ona sunlight film—twelve 
without reloading. The Kozy is adapted for use of daylight film, and 


LOADS AND UNLOADS IN DAYLIGHT 

It makes snap-shots or time exposures with equal facility ; is mechanically simple—a 
child can operate it. Ina word, the Kozy is all that a pocket camera ought to be— 
MORE THAN OTHERS ARE. Don’t take our word alone for this ; prove it by your 
own expe- * with abso- 
tiance. YOUCaNhave a Kozy on 10 Days’ trial, ii.) 10 
obligation to conclude the purchase if the camera does not prove to be exactly what you 
want. Ifit pleases you, the Kozy will cost you $10 cash (our special introductory price), 
or,ifyou in which 
prefer, LOU Can make easy monthly payments, «2. tn 
cost of handling and carrying your account will be added to the cash price named 
above; but, in any case, WE DON’T WANT YOUR MONEY UNLESS YOU 
WANT THE KOZY. Illustrated catalogue, order forms, terms and all particulars 
regarding this UNPRECEDENTED OFFER mailed on request. We refer to the 
MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK of Boston as to our responsibility. Address at once, 


KOZY CAMERA CO.” isis fast" | 


o> 000 ovo 
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| I have been using Mellin’s Food for my baby | 
ever since he was a week old and like it very much; 
he is now 11 months old and very healthy. All 
that see him say that he looks like a Mellin’s Food 
baby. I shall continue using the food all through 
th. coming summer 
Mrs. Cuares TuRNER, 

61 Walnut Street. East Providence, R. I. 





Mellin’s Food is to be mixed with milk— 
good fresh milk. When so prepared it is like 
mother’s milk. Cow’s milk lacks some of the 
qualities of mother’s milk— Mellin’s Food 
supplies these deficiencies and modifies the 
milk, so that it closely resembles mother’s 
milk, and makes a food that is digestable, | ((" 





! _ nourishing and satisfying for the baby. at 
s j Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send pees 7] 
"te you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of expense. vane a} 
| MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. | /4) 
. wee . ey if } 
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| A Leather Lesson 


Thick leather isn’t always durable. ‘Thin leather isn’t always comfort- 
able. Oily leather isn’t always waterproof. Dear leather isn’t 
always best. Low price leather isn’t always cheap. Vici Kid is 
always reliable. This is the reason it is fast superseding all other 
leathers; Vici Kid is the only leather that repels the cold, yet 
absorbs no heat. It is the only leather free from oil, yet im- 
pervious to water. It is the only leather soft enough for 
comfort—strong enough for any kind of wear. 























makes the most beautiful shoes for women, the most 
comfortable shoes for men, the most durable shoes 
for children. (Aticolors.) The genuine never variesin 
quality, no matter where you get it. Genuine 
Vici Kid is made only by R. H. Foerderer. 
Toinsure getting it and not an imitation, 
ask your dealer for Foerderer’s Vici Kid. 
Vici Leather Dressing makes all 
shoes look better and wear better. 
Ask your dealer for it. A book about 
buying, wearing and caring for 
shoes mailed free, 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 
Philadelphia. 
































































MALE COMFORT 


secured by using the 


Improved Washburne 
Patent Fasteners...... 


applied to 

BACHELORS’ BUTTONS 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 
CUFF HOLDERS 

) DRAWERS SUPPORTERS 
9 ¢ PENCIL HOLDERS 
NECKTIE HOLDERS 
EYE-GLASS HOLDERS 
KEY CHAINS 

These Little Articles 
ping oR al peng. 
out of order. Hold with a 
bull-dog tenacity. but 
don't tear the Fabric. 
Their utility makes 
them an absolute 


necessity. 
Any of the anove sent 





ALSO 


\ 
postpaid on receipt of roc., DELIGHTFUL 
e x »t Aluninum and 
Phosphor-Bronze Key FOR THE fj 
Chains. which are 25c. iW Ay 
FREE! Handsomely Mlustrated Catalogue sent on request, HANDKERCHIEF ? F, J § 


AND DRESSING * 


AMERICAN RING CO., Pox 2, Waterbury, Conn, ; 
TABLE 
































Trow Directory, PRINTING AND BoOKBiINDING COMPANY, 














The imitations lack the 
remarkable qualities 
of the genuine, 














Equipoise Waist 
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35 
= ers 


3 IN ONE—Waist, Corset, Cover 
Stylish and Comfortable. Recommended 
by Physicians and Teachers of Physical Culture 
we White, Low Neck, $2.25 
Nuteenenthane Wala} Dain, Exe low Neck 3.00 
MISSES’ - White, Low Neck, . . 175 
OF ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
George Frost Co., Makers, Box 1604, Boston. 


= 


Postpaid on reecipt of price, if not at your store. Postal Order 
or Registered Letter. Give waist measure and length 


underarm, Other Styles. Catalogue Free, 
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Bevel-Gear 


Chainless Bicycles 
$125 

Make Hill Climbing Easy 

Columbia Chain Wheels, $75 

Hartfords, . . . $50 

Vedettes, $40 and $35 / 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Ct. 







































THE CLINTON 
py Safety 


Pines 


Has a larger sale than 
any other Safety Pin 
in the United States, 
on account of its 


ABSOLUTE 
SUPERIORITY 


A perfect guard pre- 
vents clothing catch- 
ing incoil. Heavytem: 
pered brass wire used 
prevents bending. 

Supernickel plate pre- 
vents turning brassy. 










( LOOK 
Look for colored FOR 
G Clinton Pin Giri at your de PROTECTED 
Clinton Pin Girl at your dealer’s COIL 


Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled Gold and 
Sterling Silyer. 
BEWARE OF 
FREE, on receipt of stamps for postage, our 
new ‘‘Sovran’’ Pin, Samples of Clinton Safety 


Pin, our new ‘‘ Sovran”? Pin anda pretty colore 
booklet for the children, 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


IMITATIONS 
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